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OYAL INSTITUTION of GREAT BRITAIN, 
ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W. 
a ESDAY NEXT, January 14. at3 o'clock, Dr. ALLAN MACFADYEN, 
B Se., Fallerian Professor of Physiology, R.I.. FIRST of SIX 
LcrURES on ‘The Cell: its Means of Offence and Defence. Im- 
munity.’ One Guinea the Course. 
By January 16, at 3 o'clock, A.S. MURRAY, Esq., LL.D. 
per of Greek and Roman Antiquities atthe British Museum, 
Finst Of THREE mages est Ce eee Excavations at Delphi and 
in the Greek Islands.’ Half-a- 

SATURDAY, ae! 18, arg. ° reloek, WILLIAM HENRY HADOW, 
Esq , M.A. B.Mus., FIRST of FOUR LECIURES on ‘ Landmarks in 
the ° History of Goma: Gluck, Seas, Weber, Wagner.’ (With Musical 

rations.) Half-a-Guinea. 

Subscription to all the Courses in the Season, Two Guineas. Tickets 
may be obtained at the Office of the Institution. 

The FRIDAY EVENING MEETINGS will oats on JANUARY 17, 
when the Right Hon. LORD RAYLEIGH, M.A. D.C.L. LL.D. F_R.S., 
will deliver a Discourse on ‘Interference of Sound.’ To these Meet- 
ings Members and their Friends only are admitted. 


RITISH ARCHZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 
The FOURTH MEETING of the SESSION will be held at 32, 
SACKVILLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W., on WEDNESDAY NEXT, 
January 15. Chair to be takenat 8 p.m. Antiquities will be a 
on the following ea read:—‘'The Boy Bishop,’ by Rev. 
VELYN-WHITE, M.A. 
GEORGE PATRICK, ARI.B.A. ) Hon. 
. H. J. D. ASTLEY, M.A. Secs. 


OYAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 
Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—G. W. PROTHERO, Esq., Litt.D. LL.D. 


An ORDINARY MEETING Will be held on THURSDAY, January 16, 
at 5 ep™., in CLI aa INN sana te Fleet Street, when a Paper 














will be read by . MARSDEN MA , on ‘The High Court of 
Admiralty in Relation to National History, ( , and the Coloniza- 
tion of America, 1550-1650.’ 

HE BOYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 


WATER COLOURS, 5:, Pall Mall East, 8. W. teas hege National 
Gallery). AAWIN TER EXHIBITION NOW OPEN from 10 to 5. 
F. W. HAYWARD BU ri Sowretary. 





EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1839. 
Funds exceed 21,0001. 
Office : Memorial Hall Buildings, 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


and 


’ Patron: 
The Right Hon. the EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G. 


Presidents : 
The Right Hon. the LORD GLENESK. 
Sir W. J. RICHMOND COTTON, J.P. (Chamberlain of London). 


Treasurer : 
The LONDON and WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED. 

A Donation of ‘'en Guineas constitutes a Vice-President and gives 
three votes for life at all elections. Each Donation of Three Guineas 
gives a vote at all elections for life. Every Annual Subscriber is 
entitled to one vote at all elections in respect of each Five Shillings 


8 

‘VEMBERSHIP. —Every Man and Woman throughout the United 
Kingdom, whether Publisher, Wholesaler, Retailer, Employer, or 
Employed, is entitled to become a Member of this Institution and 
enjoy its benefits upon payment of Five Shillings annually, or Three 
caieees for life, provided that he or she is engaged in the sale of 

ewspapers. 

PENSIONS.—The Annuitants now number Thirty-six, the Men 
receiving 25/. and the Women 20/. per annum each, and they include— 

‘The ‘‘Royal Victoria Pension Fund,’’ which was established in 1887 
and enlarged in 1897, to commemorate the great advantages the News 
‘Trade has enjoyed under the rule of Her late Majesty Queen Victoria, 
provides Pensions of 20] a year each for Four Widows of News- 
vendors. The Committee hope they may be enabled to increase this 
ee as an eu snpre riate memorial of the Queen’s beneficent reign. 

8s Fund” provides Pensions for One Man, 25/., and One 
woman, oe and was specially subscribed in memory of the late John 
Francis, who died on April 6, 1882, and was for more than fifty years 
Publisher of the Atheneum He took ae active and leading part 
throughout the whole period of the 2 Leneip for the repeal of the 
various then existing ‘‘ laxes on Knowledge,’’ and was for very many 
years a staunch supporter of this Institution. 

‘The Horace Marshall Pension Fund is the gift of the late Mr. Horace 
Hrooks Marshall. ‘The employés of that tirm have primary right of 
election to its benefits, but this privilege never having been exercised, 
the General Pensions of the Institutfon have had the full benefit 
arising from the interest on th is investment since 1887. 

The ‘‘Hospital Pensions” consist of an annual contribation of 35]., 
‘whereby Sir Henry Charles Burdett and his co-directors generously 
enable the Committee to grant 20/. for One Year to a Man and 15l. for 
One Year toa Woman, under conditions laid down in Rule 8c. 

W. WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 


RUSSIAN LADY, formerly a Student of the 

Women’s University of St. Petersburg, GIVES RUSSIAN 
Pcie ENGLISH LADIES. — Address Mrs. T., 20, Regent 
Square, 


ANTED, PERMANENT SITUATIONS in 

ENGLAND by TWO FOREIGN TEACHERS with good know- 

ledge of English, (a) Classics and French ; ‘b) Italian, French, German, 

and Mathematics. Good experience and excellent references.—Ofters 
to be sent to Cu. CLemenr, 14, St. James Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


T ADY of good education wishes APPOINTMENT 
4 as PRIVATE SECRETARY to Literary, Scientific, or Prof 

Man. French, German; some knowledge of Economics. Six years’ 
experience. —Address B, Box 720, Smith’s Advertising Agency, 100, 
Fleet Street, E.C 














GENTLEMAN of education and culture 
(aged 35), ex-Quartermaster Imperial Yeomanry, lately returned 
from South Africa, desires EMPLOY ME ENT, Secretarial or Literary. 
Is accustomed to Accounts, and has much experience in organizing. 
cre the highest references.—Address P., 5, Argyle Road, West 
& 





GENTLEMAN residing in New York for 

ny years, connected and thoroughly tse with the 

Engiieh and American Book ‘Trade, would act as AGENT for TWO or 

THREE LONDON HOUSBS whose business is such as to give oppor- 

tunities for selling to aud buying from American Publishers.—Address 
ANGLO-AMERICAN, 37, Ryde Vale Road, Balham, 8. W. 


ESSRS. JAMES FINCH & CO., Ltd., having 
engaged well-known and thoroughly experienced ’ COUNTRY 
TRAVELLER, would like to ARRANGE with another HOUSE for 
ENGLAND, OTLAND, and IRELAND. Commission or share 
expenses. —Address, 33, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


A ® RESIDENT PUPIL can be TAKEN by an 

(London, Classics) living in a London Suburb to be 
COACHED in CLASSICS and MATHEMATICS.—R. H., 4, St. Alban’s 
Place, Regent Street, W. 


(TECHNICAL SCHOOL, GUILDHALL, BATH. 


An ASSISTANT ART MASTER is REQUIRED for the SCHOOL of 
ART. Salary 100/. per annum. 

Applications must be received not later than MONDAY, 20th inst. 
For Schedule of Duties apply to 

January 8, 1902. 











A. GODFREY DAY, Director of Studies. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of NORTH WALES, 
BANGOR. 


(A Constituent College of the University of Wales.) 
Applications are invited for the Post of ASSISTANT LECTURER in 
MATHEMATICS, now VACANT. Salary 120]. Applications and Testi- 
monials should be received not Lene than TU bear ah January 21, by 
the undersigned, from whom furth may be 
OHN EDWARD LLOYD, _M. A., Secretary and Registrar. 
December 10, 1901. 


QouTH AFRICAN COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
kK CAPE TOWN. 

WANTED, SCIENCE MASTER (Graduate), to teach CHEMISTRY 
and PHYSICS. Salary 250/., with Science Grant, Merit Grant, and 
Pension. Work commences on APRIL 1, 1902. all Vplications, with 
six copies of Tectimontate. to be sent, by JANUA ARY 24, to Sir James 
Russett, Woodville, Canaan Lane, Edinburgh, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained. 














UNICIPAL SCIENCE, ART, and TECHNICAL 
SCHOOL, LONDONDERRY. 
HEAD MASTER OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY. 
Applications are invited for the above post. seth 3001. per annum. 
in 


FRANCE,—The ATHENZZUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations 
in France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONB, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOURS, 
TOULON. 


And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 








"I, HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 

Head Mistress—Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (late Second Mis- 
tress St. Felix School, Southwold). References: The Principal of 
Bedford College, London; The Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge University. 


J lager AUBERT’S AGENCY (established 

141, Regent Street, W.—Rritish and Foreign Governesses, 
or Finishing Junior ; Lady Professors for Languages, Art, Music, &c., 
Receiving and Visiting Pupils; Chaperons, Companions introduced. 
British and Foreign Schools recommended. 


> UCATION.—Thoroughly RELIABLE ADVICE 

can be obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. GABBITAS, 
THRING & CO., who, from their extensive and personal knowledge of 
the best Schools tor Boys and Girls, and successful Tutors in England 
and Abroad, will furnish careful selections if supplied with detailed 
requirements. —36, Sackville Street, W. 


GTOPFORD BROOKE LECTURESHIP FUND. 


A COURSE of FIVE LECTURES will be celivered under the above 
Fund by the Rev. STOPFORD A. bees at University College, 
London, on THURSDAYSat8 v.m., beginning January 23, 1902. Subject: 
‘The POETRY of ROSSET TI. WI ILLIAM MORRIS, and OTHERS.’ 

For terms of Admission app.iy to Hon. Src., University College, W.C. 


QEORBTARIAL BUREAU, 9, Strand, London, 
W.C.—Confidential Secretary, Miss PETHERBRIDGE (Nat. Sci. 
Eile) = Employed by the India Office as Indexer, Portuguese and 
Dutch Translator; also by the Royal Society, the Royal Geographical 
Society, the Royal Asiatic Society, &c., and by the Corporation of 
Warrington (1 ances). 

Town and County Records Indexed. Special System of Newspaper 
Indexing. Libraries (atalogued. Congresses reported in English, 
Frenen, and German. ‘Technical Translations into and img all 
guages. Foreign and Technical MSS. carefully Type-writte 

A few a trained for Indexing and Secretarial Work re London 
and | Berit 


NHEAP TYPE-WRITING.—8d. per 1,000 words. 
J ‘The dest work only executed by highly educated Operators. A 
few more Clients wanted.—Hunr, 81, Uplands Road, Stroud Green, N. 


\YPE-WRITING.—The WEST KENSINGTON 


|, AGENCY. Authors’ MSS., &c. Usual terms. Circulars, &., by 
































Applicants must have some years’ practi 
peop or Electrical Cort Workshops, ‘and knowlecge ot 
and org ofS 
Duties to commence in Septemb the ti he appointed 


Candidate may be required to eaves! the Committee = to Plans, 
a 3, &c., for a New Schoo 
App ications, giving gualinoitions: — &c., to be sent in 
by FEBRUARY | to the Secretary, oak *WILLIAMS. 
marenees Kank, Londonderry. 


AULEYN SCHOOL, © EAST DULWICH. 


The Office of HEAD MASTER will twill SHORTLY be VACANT, and the 
COLLEGE GOVERNORS of DULWICH COLLEGE invite applications 
therefor. 

Cc: 








must wh Graduates of some Bhi of the United 
Kingdom, and must not be over 40 years of age. ‘he emoluments 
consist of a fixed stip cud of 1001. per annum, a sum of not exceeding 
7. per annum in lieu of a Residence, and a Capitation Payment of 
ll. a year for each Boy attending the School. The School now contains 
Melee Boys, and is ad i ‘ed under Sch of the Endowed Schools 
Ss. i in writing, stating age, degree, and 
ps particulars, outer with Testimonials (limited to four), must 
be sent to the CLerx not later than JANUARY 29, 1902. 
Further particulars can be obtained on application to the Crerk, 
Dulwich College, London, S.E. No personal canvassing will be allowed. 


‘HORTHAND.—The ROYAL SCHOOL of 
SHORTHAND for rapid and thorough Tuition in 
PITMAN’S SHORTHAND for BUSINESS. 
ROYAL SHORTHAND for PRIVATE USE. 
BOOKKEEPING, LANGUAGES, PENMANSHIP. 


Shorthand Writers and Typists ready to take positions.—Address 
22, Oxenden Street, Panton Street, Haymarket. 


ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH. 
An Unsectarian First-Grade gal — 
Head Master.—GUY LEWIS, 
Opened Sep ber, 1900. F dati = 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
(University of London.) 
Principal—G. CAREY FOSTER, F.R.S. 


The SECOND TERM of the FACULTIES of ARTS and LAWS and 
of ofthe BEGINS on TUESDAY, January 14. Students may 
geal Courses to complete Graduation Courses or for 























7OUNG LITERARY MAN, Editor of several 

Books, who has acted as Secretary and Assistant to Author for 

‘three years, desires SIMILAR POST. Wide acquaintance with 

English and French Literature, good Bibliographical knowledge, 

ae vieea Highest references.—Address S. M. A., Willing’s, 
Pic 





ECRETARIAL SERVICES and PART, or 
\O SOLE, USE of OFFICE, with Shorthand-Typist, OFFERED Asso- 
ciation, Journal, or Firm. Please state requircments, Press or 


Private.—65, Chancery Lane, W CU 





Funtieenes Work 

Among the SPECIAL COURSES that will be given in the Seeond 
pe; are 

‘Currency, Banking, ana Commerce,’ by Prof. FOXWELL. 

2 ‘8 ia eid of Pteridophytes, including Fossil Types,’ 
by, Prof. VE 

3. "ales ccuapiaire:* by Prof. GARDNER. 

4. ‘Dante—Il Convito,’ by Prof. BUTLER. 

5. ‘Schiller und die romantische Schule,’ by Prof. car 

6. Public Lectures on French Literature,’ by Prof’. BRANDIN 

Apply to the SECRETARY for the General Prospectus and for the 
particulars of the Special o— 

. GREGORY FOSTER, Ph.D., Secretary. 





. Authors’ references. Lessons given. Established 1893.— 
Bins ual SIKEs, 18, Wolverton Gardens, Hammersmith Road, w. 











VYPE- WRITING undertaken by highly educated 
Women of Literary experience (Classical Tripos; Cambridge 
Higher Local; thorough | acquaintance with Modern Languages). 
Research, Revision, to Authors. ‘Terms 
(cash) : Ordinary English Prose, ls. 3d. per 1,000 words: scale of 
charges on application.—THe CampripGe Type-Writtnc AGeEncy, 10, 
Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C. (formerly 8. R., 1, Lingard’s Road, 
Lewisham, 8.E.). 


YHE AUTHORS’ AG ENOY. —Eastablished 1879. 

The interests of Authors capabl 

Publishing arranged. MSS. placed with Y Publishers. —T ane and Testi. 
monials on application to Mr. A. M. Burcues, 34, Paternoster Row. 


\Y MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 

’. Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Tnvestivations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 
of Terms on application. 


Mitchell House, 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 


] OOKS, MSS., &c.—Messrs. HODGSON & CO., 

Auctioneers of Books and Literary Property of every description. 
Libraries and smaller Collections carefully Catalogued and promptly 
offered for Sale. Packing and Removal arranged for. Valuations a 
for Probate, &c. Auction Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane. Estab. 1 




















} NIGHT & FORSTER, Printers, Water Lane 

Works, Leeds, give ESTIMATES for PRINTING Parish 
Registers, Transactions of Learned Societies, and General Bookwork. 
Llustrations in Three-Colour or otherwise. 


THENAUM PRESS.—JOHN EDWARD 
FRANCIS, Printer of the Atheneum, Notes and Queries, &c., is 
repared to SUBMIT ESTIMATES for all kinds of BOOK, NEWS, and 
PERIODIC ‘AL PRINTING.—13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 














Catalogues. 
IRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 


including Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth; Books ius. 
trated by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, Rowlandson, Leech, &c. 
largest and ehoieest Collection ‘offered for Sale in the World. cate. 
logues issued and sent post free on ap) lication. Books Bought.— 
Wa rer T. Srencer, 27, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 





BSORS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 
e of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW BOOKS in 
GREAT ORRITAIN, and they will be glad to hear from any one in 
search of Books out of print, as they can in many cases supply them 
from their large Stock. at 
CATALOGUES MONTHLY. 
12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 


EPENCE ag 
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ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS of FOREIGN BOOKS, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; 
7, Broad Street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES on application. 


CATALOGUE, No. 34 —Drawings of the Karly 
English School—Turner’s Liber Stadioram, England and _ Wales, 
&c.—Etchings by Millet, Palmer, Whistier—I and K 
Books—Works by John Ruskin. Post free, Sixpence.—W™m. Wann, 2, 
Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


ON DON LIBRA R-<-Y, 
ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 8.W 
Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 











President—-LESLIE STEPHEN, 
Vice- Some The Right Hon. Lord Acton; ‘the Ri ht Hon. A. J. 
Balfour, M.P.; the Right Hon. W. E. H. Lecky Pp, D.C.L.; Her- 


bert Spencer, Esq. 
Trustees—Right Hon. Lord Avebury, F R.8.; 
5) Hon. Earl of Rosebery ; Right Hon. Sir M. Grant Duff. 

The Library contains about 200,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern 
Literature, in various Languages. Subscription, 3/. a year; Life Mem- 
bership, according to aod Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country 
and Ten to Town Mem -Room open from Ten till half- 

it Six. a Fifth Edition, 1888, 2 vols. royal 8yo, price 21s.; 
to emkorn 3 
Cc. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian. 


ANTED COMMONPLACE and NOTE 

BOOKS of EDWARD EDWAKDS, Sold by Auction April 15, 

1886; also Diaries and Books containing his Autograph and Notes.— 
Tuomas Gnrex woop, Frith Knowl, Elstree, Herts 


A NTED. —TO LIBRARIANS,—Will any 
Library possessing a copy of Sir HENRY RAWLINSON’S 
*‘CUNEIFURM INSCRIPTIONS of WESTERN ASIA,’ Vol L., kindly 
LEND the same to the STAFFORD FREE LIBRARY for a short time? 











NCYCLOPANIA BRITANNICA FOR SALE, 

4 —COMPLETE SET of BLACK’S (NINTH) EDITION in cloth, 
with the handsome revolving Bookcase. price 12/. 12s. A rare oppor- 
tunity for a Public Library.—Joun Gnriwnz, Bookseller, 31, George LV. 
Bridge, Edinburgh. 





YUNBRIDGE WELLS — APARTMENTS 
FURNISHED, Sitting-Room and One or Two Pedrooms. Quiet, 
leasant, and central. Three minutes’ walk from South Eastern and 
Chatham Railway Station. No others taken. Permanency or other- 
wise.—X. M , 66, Grove Hill Road, Tunbridge Wells. 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 

in all parts RECEIVING RESIDENT PATIENTS sent gratis with 

full articulars. ee also recommended.—Medical, &c., Association, 
Limited, 22, Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, Strand, W.C. 
Telegraphic Address, “Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854, Gerrard. 











Sales by Auction. 
Postage Stamps. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
on TUESDAY, January 14, and Three Following Days, at half-past 
4 o'clock precisely, rare BRITISH, FOREIGN, and COLONIAL 
POSTAGE STAMPS, including the Collection of a well-known Member 
of the London Philatelic Society. 





Jewellery, Silver and Sheffield Plate, Objects of Art, 
and Furniture, 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 

on FRIDAY, January 17, at ten minutes past 1 o'clock precisely, 

JEWELLERY, comprising Rings, Brooches, Bracelets. Necklets, Studs, 

Scarf Pins, &c., set with Diamonds and other precious Stones—Antique 

Silver and Sheftield Piate—Miniatures—Rattersea and other Enamels— 

Lace — Embroidery—Fans—Carvings—Antique China—Long Case and 
Bracket Clocks—and Antique Furniture. 





Indian Curios, the Property of a Civil Engineer retired 
from the Indian Service, 


MEéS ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 
UCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
on W EDNESDAY. January 22. at ten minutes past 1 o'clock precisely, 
a very fine COL LECTION of CURIOS of the DISTRICTS of the 
NIZAM’S and other DOMINIONS, comprising Silver—Brasses—Ridar 
a of the Bahmany Dynasty of Kings who reigned between 1347 and 
1525 ; also a Collection of old Burmese Curios from Theebaw’s Palace. 








Engravings, Water-Colour Drawings, and Paintings. 


MW E888. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 

on FRIDAY, January 24, at ten minutes past 1 o'clock precisely, a 

COLLECTION of ENGRAV INGS, comprising Mezzotint Subjects after 

Morland, Ward, J. KR Smith. Reynolds, Northcote, Lawrence, &c.— 

Fancy Subjects of the English and French Schools— Sporting Sub- 

Colour Draw and Portraits suitable for extra instreting— Water. 
olour Drawings—and Paintings. 





Musical Instruments and Music. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, WC. on 
TUESDAY, January 28, and Following Day, at half-past 12 o’clock 
recisely, MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, comprising Grand and Cottage 
ianofortes—Harmoniums—Double-Action Harps by Erard and Erat— 
Modern and Antique Violins, Violas, Violoncellos, and Double Basses, 
with the Bows, Cases, and Fittings—American and Zither Banjos— 
Autoharps—Italian Mandolines—Zithers—fine Old Guitars, &c.; also 
Brass and Wood Wind Instruments and Music. 





Library of the late Rev. Dr. E. L. CUTTS, B.A. D.D. 
(by order of the Executors), 


~ : 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square 
on THURSDAY, January 30, and Following Day, and MONDAY’ 
February 3, the LIBRARY of the late Rev. Dr. E.L CUTTS. B.A. D. D: 
(by order of the Executors), comprising Theological, Archeological, 
Historical, Poetical, and General Literature. both English and Foreign, 
including mary rare and interesting First Editions of the Works of 
Lamb, Coleridge, and other esteemed Authors—tine Copies of Standard 
Works—a remarkable Series of Autograph Letters from the Poet 
Southey, &c. 





Library of the late JAMES CAWTHORNE, Exq., removed 
Jrom Brighton (by order of the Executors). 
PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


gape 
ION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
EARLY in FEBRUARY, the FIRST PORTION of the LIBRARY of 


the late JAMES CAWTHORNE, Esq., removed from Brighton (by 
order of the Executors). 
Further particulars will be duly announced. 














Curiosities.—January 14. 


R. J. C. STEVENS’S next SALE of CURI- 
OSITIES from all Parts will take place, at his Rooms, 
King Street, Covent Garden, W.C., on TUESDAY, January 14, , 
oe will include 
FUR ROBES, EMBROIDFRIES, + and 
PORCELAIN from CHIN 


BRONZES, IVORY, &c., from ine. 
EGYPTIAN, ROMAN, and other ANTIQUITIES. 
NEW GUINEA, DERVISH, and other AFRICAN WAR WEAPONS 
and CURIOS. 


A CASE of, PETRIFIED MONKEYS and 
CURIOS of EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Catalogues may be had on application. 





Terrestrial and Astronomical Telescopes. 
Microscopes by best Makers. 
Photographic and Lantern Apparatus, Sc. 
FRIDAY, January 17, at half-past 12 o'clock. 
R. J. C. STEVENS will OFFER at his Rooms, 
38, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C, 
ELECTRICAL and SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS, 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CAMERAS and APPARATUS, 
LANTERNS and SLIDES, 
MICROSCOPES and MICROSCOPIC OBJECTS, TOOLS, 
And many interesting lots of Miscellaneous Property. 
On view Thursday 2 to 5 and morning of Sale. Catalogues on 
application. 





British and Exotic Lepidoptera, Cabinets, Books, §c. 
R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 
at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C., 
On TUESDAY, January 21, at half-past 12 o'clock precisely, 
The COLLECTIONS of BRITISH LEPIDOPTERA 
formed by the Rey. F. MARSHALL, the Rey. E. B. BRACKENBURY, 
and S. J. WILKINSON, Feq. 
(the latter including the BRITISH TORTRICES) ; 
Also 
BRITISH and EXOTIC LEPIDOPTERA and COLEOPTERA. 
A SMALL LIBRARY of NATURAL HISTORY BOOKS 
the Property of the late Dr. LIVETT, of Well, 


Together with the CABINETS in which the above Collections 
are contained. 


Catalogues in course of preparation. 


Engravings. 
M ESsks. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by ‘AUCTION, at their House, No. 18, Wellington 
Street, Strand, WC., on THURSDAY. January 16, at 1 o’clock pre- 
cisely, a COLLECTION of ENGRAVINGS, including Portraits— Views 
—Caricatures—Subjects by Masters of the English Schools, &c.— Prints 
relating to America 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





A Collection of Engraved Portraits, the Property of a 
Gentleman. 
M ESSES. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, He. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on FRIDAY, January 17, 1 o'clock pre- 
cisely, a COLLECTION of Engraved PORTRAITS, the Property of a 
GENTLEMAN changing his residence. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





The Library of Major GAPE, a the Library of the late 
J, L, ANDRE, Esq. 


MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their dang No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, Januar ry 23, and Two Follow- 
ing Days, at 1 o'clock precisely, BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, includ- 
ing the LIBRARY of Major GAPE, comprising Antiquarian Litera- 
ture—Works on RPiography, History, Early Voyages, ‘Tracts, ‘lopo- 
graphy, and Costume; the LIBRARY of the late J. L. ANDRE, Esq., 
comprising the Archeological Journal—Folk-lore Society’s Publ:cations 
—Transactions of the surrey Archeological Socicty—The sussex 
Archeological Collections—Hore and Officium on vellum—Works on 
Architecture and the Fine Arts—other Properties, including Acker- 
mann’s Microcosm of London— Westminster bbey—Pyne’s Koyal 
and other Ill Books—Early Printed b« oks— 
Foreign and Classical Literature— Liturgical Books— Works illustrated 
by Bewick, Rowlandson, and Cruikshank—the Publications of the 
Percy, Chetham, Philobiblon, and other Societies— Atkyns’s Glou- 
cestershire—Hoare’s Ancie.t Wiltshire—Surtees’s Durham—Natural 
History—Scientific-and Works in General Literature. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 








A Collection of valuable Engravings of Military, Naval, and 
Historical Portraits and Subjects. 


ESSRS, SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION. at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, January 27, at 1 o'clock pre- 
cisely, a COLLECTION of valuable ENGRAVINGS. consisting entirely 
of Military, Naval, and Historical Portraits and Subjects, comprising a 
brilliant Series of beautifuily Coloured Aquatints by E. Duncan, C. 
Rosenberg, and ‘f. Sutherland, after the Original Pictures by J. W. 
Huggins ( Marine Painter to His Majesty King William IV ), including 
Naval Kattle Scenes, early Steamships in the Service of reat 
h Yiews on the Thames and on the British Coast, 





TUESDA ¥, January 28. 


The Natural History and General Library of the late G. R. 
RYDER, Esgq., removed from 60, Ennismore Gardens. 


ME. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 
on TUESDAY, January 28, at his Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C., at half-past 12 o'clock precisely, the above. 
Amongst other important Works will be found :— 

Paxton’s Magazine of Rotany, 16 vols. 

Bentham’s Flora Australiensis, 7 vols. 

Cartis’s British Entomology, 16 vols. 

Edwards's Botanical Register, 30 vols. 

Curtis’s Botanical Magazine, 127 vols. 

Hooker's Icones Plantarum, 27 vols. 

Loddidges’s Botanical Cabinet, a Large- ‘Paper Set. 

Sowerby’s English Botany, 12 vols. 

Webb and Berthelot’s Histoire Naturelle des Iles Canaries, 5 vols. 

Parkinson's Paradisi, 1629. 

Hussey’s British Mycology, 2 vols. 

Dodoens’s Herbal, 1578. 

Gerard’s Herbal, 1597. 

Andrew's Engravings of Heaths, 4 vols. 

Curtis’s Flora Londinensis, 6 vols. 

Blume’s Rumphia and Flora Jarval. 
And many other important Works on Natural History, Memoirs, Extra- 

Illustrated Books, and Works of General Interest. 


Catalogues on application. 








HANOVER ROOMS, LIVERPOOL. 

By order of the Ezecutors of HUGH FREDERICK 
HORNBY, Esq., deceased, late of Sandown Lodge, Waver- 
tree (whose splendid Collection of illustrated Books and Books 
connected with the Fine Arts were bequeathed to the City of 
Liverpool). 


ESSRS. BRANCH & LEETE will SELL by 
AUCTION, on TUESDAY and WEDNESDayY, the 2lst and 
at inst., at 11 o’clock each day, in the HANOVER ROOMS, 60, 
NOVER STR EET, LIVERPOOL, the important and valuable 
RESIDUE of the LIBRARY of kO OOKS, consisting of about 3,500 
Volumes, embracing Works on History — Biography — Voyages and 
Travels—Alpine Mountaineering—Natural History—Botany—Ornitho- 
logy — Entomology — Science — Heraldry— Works of the Poets and 
Dramatists—Topography— Histories of Cities, Towns, and Cathedrals, 
&c. Many of the Books are apy oe Copies with Bookplates, 
many of them heey 3 First Editions of ous and rare Works, and 
have been acquired from the principal Collections disposed of during 
the last forty years. The whole of the Volumes are in fine condition, 
many being in artistic and choice Bindings by Craftsmen of the 
Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries, 
Catalogues may be had on application to the Avcrionegrs, or will be 
forwarded on receipt of two postage stamps. 





HANOVER GALLERY, LIVERPOOL. 


By order of the Executors of HUGH FREDERICK 
HORNBY, Esq., deceased, late of Sandown Lodge, Wavertree 
(the Donor of the Hornby Collection of Engravings and 
Fine-Art Books to the City of Liverpool). 

The CABINET COLLECTION of WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, 
OIL PAINTINGS, PROOF ETCHINGS and MEZZOTINTS, &c., 
that have formed the House Decoration at Sandown Lodge ; also 
fine old Violins—Marble Bust of the Young Augustus, &c.—'To be 
SOLD by AUCTION by 


N ESSRS. BRANCH & LEETE on THURSDAY 
and FRIDAY, the 23rd and 24th inst., at half-past 1 o’clock each 
day, inthe HANOV ER GALLERY, HANOV ER STRE ET, LIVERPOOL. 

The DRAWINGS embrace beautiful <i of Birket Foster, 
P£. de Wint. John Constable, R.A., Sam. Prout, J. M. W. Turner, K.A., 
Copley Fielding, T. Hearne, T Rowlandson, &c. 

The PAINTINGS include Works by R. Redgrave, John Brett, B. W. 
Leader, T Sidney Cooper. R. Tonge, I. Isabey, and others. 

The ENGtAVINGS, &c. Several choice Impressions of Sam. 
Cousins’s most renowned Mezzotints a'ter Sir T. Lawrence, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, and Sir E Landseer—W. Dickinson after Sir J, Reynolds— 
‘The Vesper Bell’ by A. H. Haig—rare Etchings by Albrecht Diirer— 
brilliant Landseer Plates &c. 

OLD VIOLINS by David Teechler, 1714-an Amati Model, Early 
Eighteenth-Century make—a bastian Klotz, 1659-fine old fuli- 
sized Viola of early make—Bows. 


Catalogues may be had on paticallon to tle Avcrionrers, cr will be 


pc 
Noblemen’s Yachts—a rare Series of Views in Australia, South Africa, 
and other British Colonies, the whole forming a fine pictorial ‘record 
of the Kritish Naval and Mercantile Marine at the commencement of 
the Victorian era; to which has been added another Collection of fine 
Mezzotint Portraits of Military and Naval Commanders, Subjects, 
Costumes, &c. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


Valuable Law Books, including the 2 ted of a Barrister 
retiring from practice—Handsome M Office 
Furniture, &c. 


M Esses. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane. 

FRIDAY, January 17,at 1 oe valuable LAW BOOKS. Gonapriling 
a complete Set of the New Law Reports, from the commencement to 
1901, half-calf—Series of Law Journal and Law Times Reports—House 
of Lords and Privy Council Cases, and other Reports in Chancery, 
King’s Hench, Exchequer, ae —bilack- Letter Year-Books —Cutler’s 
Patent Cases, i4 yols. —Reports and I Mod 
‘Text-Books — Mahogany Glazed “Bookoase, Sables, and other Office 
Furniture. 











To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 





Valuable Miscellaneous Books. 


M Etver HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C. 

DAY, Ja! anuary 20, and Two Following Days, at 1o relock, calcubie 
MISCRLLANEUUS BOOKS, comprising Gould's Family of Humming 
Birds, 5 vols. morocco ex'ra—Pergolesi’ s Original Designs of pence &e. 
—Lodge’s Portraits of Illustrious Personages, 12 vols, Large Paper— 
The Studio, 26 vols., 1893-1901—Ruskin’s Stones of Venice, 3 vols., and 
Works, 11 vols. morocco — Bally’ 8 php Magazine, 74 vols.. half- 
calf, 1860-1900 —Tudor T: Set—R. and E. B. 
Browning’ 's Works, 23 vols. Large Pa r—Arber’s English Reprints, 

vols. rge Paper— MS. Note-Books, Papers, &c., collected by 
bir Henry Ellis—Original MS. Poem by Mary Lamb, in the handwriting 
of Charles Lamb—Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, 10 vols.— Dryden's 
Works, by Scott, 18 vols —Crowe's History of France, 5 vols.—Thiers, 
Histoire du Consulat et la Révolution Frangaise, 31 yols.—Elliot’s His- 
tory of India, 8 vols.— Newman’s Works, 27 vols. and other Standard 
Books in General Literature, many in calf and morocco bindings. 


To be viewed, and Catalogues had, 


MW ESsks. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

respectfully give notice that they will hold the following SALES 
by AUCTION at their Great Rooms, King Street, St. James’s Square, 
the Sales commencing at 1 o'clock precisely :— 


On TUESDAY, January 14, PLATE, JEWEL- 
LERY, MOSAICS, CLOCKS, and WATCHES, the Property of the late 
Rey. H. L. NELTHROPP. 


On WEDNESDAY, January 15, ENGRAVINGS 
a EARLY ENGLISH SCHOOL, collected by the late Mr. F. R. 


On THURSDAY, January 16, OLD ENGLISH 
SILVER PLATE of C.E. BEXLEY VANSITTART, Esq., and others. . 


On FRIDAY, January 17, the COLLECTION of 
PORCELAIN of the late Right Hon. Sir WILLIAM HEATHCOTE, Bart. 


On SATURDAY, January 18, MODERN PIC- 
TURES avd DRAWINGS of WILLIAM LEE, Esq., the late J. E. F. 
CHAMBERS, Esq., and others. 








nD 








THe GEOGRAPHICAL JOURNAL. Price 2s. 
Contents. JANUARY. 

The Uganda Prhesgg prio Ruwenzori, and the Semliki Forest. By 
Sir Harry Johnston. G.C._M.G.K CB. With 11 Illustrations and Map.— 
tne tt Fs the Severn Bore. By Vaughan Cornish, D.Sc. ( Vict.) 
FG.8, F.C P.K.GS With Plate. — ‘Three Journeys in Northern 
Omar. By ak s.M Zwemer, D.D. With 3 Illustrations and Sketch Map. 
—Bolivia by the Rio de la Plata Route. By Col. George Earl Church 
With Sketch Map.—A Journey from Farafra to Siwa, 1898. By Wilfred 
Jennings-Bramly. With ied — Topographic Surveying. By Col. Sir 
1. H. Holdich, K.C.1.E. C.B.— Map Projections. — Reviews :— Polar : 
Dr. Nathorst in Spitsbergen and Greenland—Conference on the ‘Teach- 
ing of so, ve —The Monthly Record. — Obituary :—Edward John 
Eyre. Wit Portrait; Dr. John stopford Taylor.— Correspondence :— 
“Ancient” Geograp! hy. —Meetings of the Royal Geogra) nical Society, 
Session 190!-2.—Geographical Literature of the Month on Maps. 





sent by post on receipt of two stamps. 


Edward Stanford, 12, 13, and_14, Long Acre, W 
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SECOND EDITION. 


640% Foe set MAGAZINE. 
No. 1035. JANUARY, 1902. 2s. 6d. 

ON the HEELS of DE WET. I. The Birth of the Brigade. 

FACT and FICTION in IRELAND. 

WITH the BOERS ROUND MAFEKING. 

The RETURN of the PRODIGAL. By May Sinclair. 

AMONG the FIFE MINERS. By Kellogg Durland. 

The ANGLO-SAXON SOCIETY WOMAN. \ 

The WESTCOTES. Conclusion. By A. T. Quiller-Couch. 

LADY SARAH. By G S&S. Street. 

MASTER TARTAR. 

GUERILLA WARFARE: an Historical Parallel. 

The CONQUBST of CHARLOTTE. Chaps. 14-16. 

MU alee sokg ats METHOD: —Lord Rosebery at Chesterfield—A 

0} Faction v. Party—The Spanish Main—Sir 
fou Morgan and the Buccaneers. 
BRITISH SETTLEMENTS in the NEW COLONIES. 


William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
THs EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
No. 399. JANUARY, 1902. 8vo, price 6s. 
1. LOCAL TAXATION. 
2. LORD WANTAGE, V.C. 
3. EDUCATIONAL IDEALS. 
4. MARTIAL LAW. 
5. BOLINGBROKE and HIS TIMES. 
G6. PRESENT IRISH QUESTIONS. 
7. MADAME D’EPINAY and HER CIRCLE. 
8. VOYAGE of the ‘VALDIVIA.’ 
9. LADY LOUISA STUART. 
10. MODERN PORTRAIT PAINTING. 
11. The EMPIRE and the KINGDOM. 
London: Longmans, Green & Co. 


cus NINETEENTH CENTURY 
and AFTER 


For JANUARY COMMENCES A NEW VOLUME, 
And contains :— 
Lieut.-General Sir ANDREW CLARKE, G.C.M.G. C.B. CI.E., Agent- 
General for Victoria.—Our Naval Position in Eastern Seas. 
LESLIE STEPHEN.—The Good Old Cause. 
Sir JOSHUA FITCH.—The Education Problem. 
H. Sey a Mrs. Gallup's Cypher Story. A Reply to Mr. 
Mal ock. 








ON TUESDAY NEXT. 





R. B MARSTON.—2. Mrs. caters Cypher Story. A Reply to Mr. 
Mallock. Bacon—Shakespeare— Pope. 


gx PP YD ST POUR 


.H E 
| T Edited by the Rev. W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M A. LL D., 


For JANUARY (COMMENCING NEW VOLUME), 
Price One Shilling, 
Contains— 
. DIALOGUES on the CHRISTIAN PROPHETS. By the Rey. E. C. 
Selwyn, B.D., Head Master of Uppingham School. 
The JEWS in the ee CITIES. By Prof. W. M. 
Ramsay, D.C.L. Lu.I 
STUDIES in the “ hone LIFE” of oe I. INTRODUCTORY. 
By the Key. Alfred E. Garvie, M.A. 
The BAPTISMAL FORMULA. By sa _- Prof. J. H. Bernard, 
D.D., Trinity College, Dublin. ‘ 
The NEW TESTAMENT and JEWISH LITERATURE. By the 
Rey. Prof. W. H. Bennett, M.A. 
SOME PROPER NAMES By the Right Rev. G. A. Chadwick, D.D., 
Bishop of Derry and Raphoe 
7. The MESSIANIC CONSCIOUSNESS of JESUS. By the Rev. George 
Milligan, B.D 
Subscription Price per annum, 12s. post free. 
London : Hodder & Stoughton, 27, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


‘THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
Edited by W. L. WATKINSON. 
Royal 8vo, 2s. 6d. Annual Subscription, 8s., post free. 
NEW SERIES, No. 13, for JANUARY. 
Contents. 

1. The Article ‘Jesus’ in the Three Encyclopedias. By James 
Stalker, D.D. II. Biological Facts of Inheritance. By J. Arthur 
Thompson, M.A., Regius Professor of Natural History, Aberdeen 
University. Ill. The aes bs of Burma. By Ernest G. 
Harmer. IV. Alfred the Great. Prof. W. E. Collins, M.A. V. The 
. Rendel ae VI. Ro 
The Kiographers of Wesley. By ‘Thomas 
M‘Cullagh. VII. The World of Books. 


London : Charles H. Kelly, 26, Paternoster Row, EC. 
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THE GERMANS at BAALBEK (with Plan and 

Sketches); Old Masters at Burlington House; The Cottangin 
System of Construction (with Diagrams) ; Domestic Architecture from 
the Twelfth to the Eighteenth Century (Architectural Association) ; 
New Town Hall, Marlborough ; Liverpool ‘technical School—Detail of 
Part of Front, with Seulpture, "&e.—See the BUILDER of January 11 
(4d., by post 44d.). Through any Newsagent, or direct from the Pub- 
lisher of the Builder, Catherine Street, London, W.C. 


THE NUMISMATIC CIRCULAR (Tenth Year of 

which commences December, 1901) is recognized as thg best and 
most valuable Monthly Smee by all Classes of Coin Collectors, 
including Royalty, Directors of Museums, and Members of Numismatic 





Writers are constantly ranning, whilst each Month a carefully paren 
and priced Catalogue of many Hundreds of choice Coins, both Ancient 
and Modern, is included. Subscription only 2s er annum, det 
free.—Specimen gratis of Spink & Son, 17, Piccadilly, ondon. 





The ba Prof. T. K. CHEYNE.—A Turning-point in Old Test. 
Stu 
The Hen 1 Lady HELY-HUTCHINSON.—Female Emigration to South 
Afri 


EDWIN °C. BURGIS.—A New Route to Canada. 

Lady PRIESTLEY.—Sir James Paget and Louis Pasteur. 

JAMES G. HUTCHINSON.—British Labour—A Workman’s View. 
J. A. FULLER MAITLAND.—Music versus the Opera. 
HERBERT COOK.—Did Titian Live to be Ninety-nine Years Old? 
The Hon. ROLLO RUSSELL.—The Reduction of Town Fogs. 

H. SOMERS SOMERSET.—The Kitchen Waggon. 

Lieut -Col. PEDDER.—Where are the Village Gentry? 

Sir WEMYSS REID.—Last Month. 


London : Sampson Low, Marston & Company, Limited. 





NOW READY, price 2s. 6d. 
(THE RELIQUARY and ILLUSTRATED 
ARCHZOLOGIST. 
Edited by J. ROMILLY ALLEN, F-.S.A. 
Contents of JANUARY Part (commencing the New Volume) :— 


WILMINGTON : its Ancient Priory Church and ‘“‘Long Man.”’ By W. 
Heneage Legge. 5 Illustrations. 


The Api ae its Development and Decay. By R. E. Head. 5 Illus- 
tratio’ 

ewanecoman and STONE: some Archeological Memoranda. By 
George Clinch. 6 Illustrations. 


HUMAN BONE INSTRUMENTS. By Richard Quick. 6 Illustrations. 


The PENMANSHIP of a BOOK-KEEPER TEMP. HENRY VIII. By 
W. L. Rutton. 6 Illustrations. 


The OLD CRANE at ANDERNACH. By Arthur Watson. Lllustrated. 


ON SOME LATE CELTIC FIBUL in the GUILDHALL MUSEUM, 
LONDON. By A. G. Wright. Illustrated. 


A NEWLY DISCOVERED INSCRIBED STONE in CORNWALL and 
INSCRIBED TABLET at KING'S BROMPION FARM. By A. G. 
Langdon, F.S.A. Illustrated. 


SILVER- cue BAND of a MAZER BOWL from MINEHEAD. By J. 
Romilly Allen 


Notices of New Publications. 
News Items and Comments. 
London: Bemrose & Sons, Ltd., 4, Snow Hill ; and Derby. 


OME COUNTIES MAGAZINE, 


JANUARY NUMBER NOW READY, price 1s. 6d. net. 
Contents. 
The SURVEY of LONDON. By Ernest Godman. 
QUARTERLY NOTES. By the Editor. 
The StORY of HUNGERFORD. By E. T. Miller. 


NOTES on FRAGMENTS of MASONRY FOUND at ST. ALBANS, 
By Wyatt Wingrave. 


The PREBENDAL MANOR of RUGMERE, By A. M. Davies. 
bd ee on a CUSTOM at WOKING, SURREY. by A. ©, 
ickley. 

ST. KATHERINE’S MARRIAGE LICENSES. 

HOBBRAYNE’S CHARITY. By Montague Sharpe. 

A BIT of OLD CHELSEA. by J. Jettery. 

AGMON DESHAM or AMERSHAM. By I. Giberne Sieveking. 

SOME EAST KENT PARISH HISTORY. By Peter de Sandwich, 

‘The MAKERS of CANVEY ISLAND. By Mary L. Cox. 

HUNTINGTON SHAW and the HAMPTON COURT IRONWORK. 
By R. Garraway Rice 

NO = on CHURCH PLATE in the DIOCESE of LUNDON. By 

win Freshfield, Jun. 

rom and Queries, Replies, Reviews. Numerous Illustrations, 








London : 
F. E. Robinson & Co., The Russell Press, 20, Great Russell Street. 








NOW READY, 1198 pages, price 6s. 6d. 
QUIVER & BOYD’S EDINBURGH ALMANAC, 
1902. 


The demise of the Crown, as well as the bestowal of numerous 
honours for military and other services, have this year necessitated 
many changes 


JARROLD & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


FOURTH EDITION. 


HALIL THE PEDLAR. 


(The White Rose.) 
By MAURUS JOKAI. 6s. 
AUTHORIZED EDITION. Translated by R. NISBET BAIN. 
With a recent Photogravure Portrait of Dr. Jé6kai. 

“Of all Dr J6kai’s works, ‘ Halil the Pedlar’ is perhaps the most 
fascinating. ‘The achievements of Halil are truly marvellous, and his 
pure attachment to the girl Sul-Bejazé is depicted with all the power 
ofa great master. The translation is excellent ’’— Westminster Review. 


THIRD EDLIION. 


TALES FROM TOLSTOI. 


Translated from the Russian with a Biography of Count Tolstoi 
the first of its kind in English). 
By R. NISBET BAIN. 6s. 
With a special Photogravure Portrait of Count Tolstoi. 

“The profound simplicity of subject and treatment alike exhibit 
the Russian genius to the happiest ad vantage.’’— St. James’s Gazette. 

“ Admirab y translated....they are admirably characteristic of the 
man and the enthusiast.""—Zimes. 

NOW READY, A ROMANCE OF THE “atlas DAYS OF THE 

DUTCH REPUBLIC 


KING STORK OF THE NETHER- 
LANDS. 


By ALBERT LEE. 6s. 
Author of ‘ The Gentleman Pensioner,’ &c. 
A ongly dramatic historical romance of the stirring days of 
William the Silent, Prince of Orange, and the Spanish ‘error in 


Holland 
FROM THE FRENCH OF RENE BAZIN. 


AUTUMN GLORY; 
Or, the Toilers of the Field. 
Translated by ELLEN WAUGH. 6s. 

With a special Photogravure Portrait of René Bazin. 


“We recommend ‘ ng Glory.’....A story of direct and forcible 
pathos.”—Daily Expre: 
“Shows how fascination of townand city life is perl the country.” 


Ul Mall Gazette. 
READY SHORTLY. 


TALES FROM GORKI. 


Translated from the Russian with a Biography of Maksim Gorki. 
By R. NISBET BAIN. 6s, 

These unique tales are fragments of a life more marvellous and 
Lpiberpe than any romance. He has recorded his experiences and 

escribed his wayside comrades under a thin veil, in a whole series of 
tales, masterpieces of vivid realism painted with a calm, yet almost 
savage irony that Swift himself has not surpassed. Moreover, he is 
a great artist and a genuine poet. 


London: 
JARROLD & SONS, 10 and 11, Warwick Lane, E.C. 





bert Louis Stevenson.” 





CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


—— 
VOL. III. IMMEDIATELY, 203. net. 


BIOGRAPHICAL HISTORY of 
GONVILLE and CAIUS COLLEGE, 1319-1897, con- 
taining a List of all known Members of ‘the College from 
the Foundation to the Present Time, with Biographical 
Notes. Compiled by JOHN V ENN, Sc.D, F.R.S. 
Royal 8vo. 

Vol. I. 1349-1713. 20s. net. 
Vol. II, 1714-1897. 20s. net. 

Vol. IIL., containing the Biographies of the successive 
Masters, the History of the various Endowments and Bene- 
factions and Transcripts of many early Deeds and Charters. 
With numerous Illustrations. 

The price of the Three Volumes, taken together, will be 
21. 12s. 6d. net. 


NOW READY, demy 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


CROMWELL on FOREIGN 


AFFAIRS, together with Four Essays on Internaticnal 
Matters. "By F. W. PAYN. 


IMMEDIATELY. Volume III. of LORD RAYLEIGH’S 


Papers. 
SCIENTIFIC PAPERS. By John 


WILLIAM STRUTT, BARON RAYLEIGH, Sc.D. 
F.R.S., Honorary Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Royal Institu- 
tion. Vol. III. Royal 8vo, 15s. net. 


Already published. 
Vol. I. 1869-1881. 15s. net. Vol. II. 1881-1887. 15s. net. 


It is expected that the Work will be completed in Four 
Volumes. 


A TREATISE on ANALYTICAL 


STATICS. With Illustrations taken from the Theories 
of Electricity and Magnetism. By E. J. ROUTH, 
Se.D. F.R.S., Fellow of the University of London, 
Honorary Fellow of Peterhouse, Cambridge. Demy 
8vo. Vol. If. Second Edition Enlarged. 14s. 
(Immediately. 





CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES. 


General Editor for the Old Testament and Apocrypha, 
A. F. KIRKPATRICK, D.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew 
in the University of Cambridge. 


NEW VOLUME NOW READY. 


PSALMS. Books IV. and V. xc.-cl. 


Edited by A. F. KIRKPATRICK, D.D. 2s. net. 


BY THE SAME EDITOR. 
PSALMS. Book I.i.-xli. Qs. net. 


PSALMS. Books Ii., III., xlii.-lxxxix. 
2s. net. 
The PSALMS, complete in One Volume, on thin paper, 
crown 8yvo, 6s. net. [Nearly ready. 





PITT PRESS SHAKESPEARE FOR 
SCHOOLS. 
NEW VOLUME NOW READY. 


MACBETH. Edited, with Introduc- 
tion, Notes, and Glossary, by A. W. VERITY, M.A. 
sometime Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 1s. 6d* 

GUARDIAN.—“ Undoubtedly the best school edition 
extant of this particular play, and possibly the best that 
has ever been produced of any play of Shakespeare’s. We 
will, moreover, go further, and add that it is a mine of 
wealth for all students of Shakespeare, whatever may be 
their object in studying him.” 


A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. 


With Introduction, Notes, Glossary, and Index by 
A. W. VERITY, M.A. Sixth Edition, with Additions 
and Corrections. 1s. 6d. 


KING HENRY the FIFTH. Edited, 


with Introduction, Notes, > spain and Index, by 
A. W. VERITY, M.A. 1s. 
GUARDIAN.—‘ The school edition of the play.” 


JULIUS CAESAR. Edited, with 


Introduction, Notes, Glossary, and Index, ie A. W. 
VERITY, M. A. Sixth Edition, with further Additions. 
Is. 6d. 


KING LEAR. Edited, with Intro- 
duction, Notes, Glossary, and Index, by A. W. 
VERITY, M.A. Third Edition. 1s. 6d. 

ACADEMY,.—“ A model edition.” 
BOOKMAN,.—“ Mr. Verity is an ideal editor for schools.” 





London: C. J, CLAY & SONS, Cambridge 
University Press Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane. 
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“That delightful repository of forgotten lore, 
NOTES AND QUERIES.” 
Edinburgh Review, October, 1880. 


“ Thatuseful resuscitant of dead knowledge, ycle; t 
NOTES AND QUERIES, the antiquaries’ newspaper.” 
Quarterly Revien, 


‘¢ When found, make a note of.”.—CAPTAIN CUTTLE, 


Every SATURDAY, 24 Pages, Price 4d., of all 
Booksellers, 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


A Medium of Intercommunication for Literary 
Men, Artists, Antiquaries, Genealogists, &c. 


CONTAINING EVERY WEEK AMUSING ARTICLES 
ON SOME OF THE FOLLOWING SUBJECTS : 


ENGLISH, IRISH, and SCOTTISH 
HISTORY, 
Mllustrated by Original Communications and 


Inedited Documents. 


BIOGRAPHY, 


Including unpublished Correspondence of 
eminent Men, and unrecorded Facts connected 


with them, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY, 
More especially of English Authors, with 


Notices of rare and unknown Editions of their 
Works, and Notes on Authorship of Anonymous 
Books, 


POPULAR ANTIQUITIES and FOLKE- 
LORE, 
Preserving the fast-fading Relics of the old 
Mythologies, 


BALLADS and OLD POETRY, 
With Historical and Philological Illustrations, 


POPULAR and PROVERBIAL SAYINGS, 
Their Origin, Meaning, and Application, 


PHILOLOGY, 
Including Local Dialects, Archaisms, and Notes 
on our Old Poets, 


GENEALOGY AND HERALDRY, 
Including Histories of Old Families, completion 
of Pedigrees, &c, 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES, QUERIES, 
and REPLIES, 
On points of EccLEsIASTICAL History, ToPo- 
GRAPHY, FINE ARTS, NATURAL History, MIs- 
CELLANEOUS ANTIQUITIES, NUMISMATICS, 
PHOTOGRAPHY, &c, 


Published by JOHN C, FRANCIS, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C, 


And may be had, by order, of all Booksellers and 
Newsvendors. 





MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 


Mr. HEINEMANN begs to announce « New Geographical Series, entitled 


THE REGIONS OF THE WORLD. 


A SERIES OF TWELVE VOLUMES DESCRIPTIVE OF THE PHYSICAL ENVIRONMENT 
OF THE NATIONS. 


Edited by H. J. MACKINDER, M.A., 


Student of Christchurch, Reader in Geography in the University of Oxford, Principal of ray | College. Maps by 
J.G. BARTHOLOMEW. Price 4/. 4s. the Set, or separate Volumes, 7s. 6d. each, 


VOL. I. IS NOW READY. 


BRITAIN AND THE BRITISH SEAS. 


By the EDITOR. With 6 Coloured Maps and 132 Illustrations and Diagrams. 


Each volume will be an essay descriptive of a great natural region, its marked pbysical features, and the life of its 
peoples. Together, the volumes will give a complete account ot the world, more especially as the field of human activity. 

In their presentation of facts, the authors will study above all things perspective, and will seek to convey right pro- 
portions as well as statistical accuracy. Facts will not be presented merely as facts, but always in their causal or graphic 
relations. Thus, each volume will give a succession of vivid ideas, to be grasped pictorially and to remain in the memory. 

Care will be taken to tell the results of natural and economic science in language devoid of technicality, and to make 
—_ of the books interesting and attractive to every intelligent reader, although a solid contribution to geographical 
iterature. 

The Series will appeal to teachers, to politicians, to tourists, and to merchants. The teacher will find suggestions for 
salient points in his teaching; the politician will learn the persistent factors which condition the passing events 
chronicled in the newspapers ; the tourist will grasp the real working of the community he visits, and not merely its 
curiosities and antiquities ; and the merchant will realize the varied circumstances of his markets, 


MEMOIRS AND LETTERS OF CARDINAL DE BERNIS. With an 
Introduction by SAINTE-BEUVE. With Portraits. 2 vols. 2/. 2s. net. 
THE GARDEN OF KAMA, and other Love Lyrics from India. Selected 


and Arranged by LAURENCE HOPE. 1 vol. 5s. net. 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—“* This poet is one of the happy few who have created literature out of our occupation of 
India. At his best he is a true poet. Perhaps since Sir Alfred Lyall gave us such poems as ‘Siva,’ no one has so truly 
interpreted the Indian mind. No one, we think, transcribing Indian thought into our literature has retained so high and 
— a level, and, quite apart from their Indian themes and setting, the verses remain in most instances true poems 
in themselves.”’ 


ITALIAN JOURNEYS. By W. D. HOWELLS. With 11 Photogravures, 


32 Full-Page Plates, and many Text Illustrations from Original Drawings specially made for this Work by JOSEPH 


PENNELL. 1 vol. 10s. net. 
BOOKM AN.—*‘To see this book is to be seized with an immediate desire to possess it. The drawings by Mr. Pennell 
lend it an additional charm. This is a volume which can be confidently recommended both to the travelled and the stay- 


at-home sections of the community.”’ 


THE SOUL OF A CAT. By MARGARET BENSON. With Photographs 


and Illustrations by Madame Henrietta Ronner. 1 vol. 3s. 6d. [Second Impression. 
SPECTATOR.—“ Miss Benson’s sympathy with animals and humorous appreciation are great, and she writes 


delightfully of their doings and their characters. 
FICTION. 


A CENTURY OF FRENCH ROMANCE. 
Edited by EDMUND GOSSE. 


A Library Edition in 12 Volumes, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 4/. 4s. for the Set of 12 Volumes, limited to 
1,000 Sets, or separate vols. 7s. 6d. each. 


MAUPRAT. By GEORGE SAND. 


With an Introduction by JOHN OLIVER HOBBES, 3 Coloured Plates by Eugéne Paul Avril, a Photogravure, 


and Portraits. 
THE CHARTREUSE OF PARMA. | COLOMBA; CARMEN. By Prosper 
3 With an Introduction by Mr. 


PWLETE 1 Coloured Pites' Ly EOCENE PAUL AVRIL, 6 MERIMEE. With an Introduction by Mr. ARTHUR SYMONS, 
it: ! 4 Coloured Plates by Parys, a Photogravure, and Portraits. 


otograyure, and Portraits. NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE ETERNAL CITY. 


By HALL CAINE. 
* * A First English Edition of 100,000 Copies of THE ETERNAL CITY was published on 
August 21. This is now exhausted, and a Second Edition will be ready shortly. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
THE CHRISTIAN. THE MANXMAN. 
THE BONDMAN. THE SCAPEGOAT. 


THE RIGHT OF WAY. 


By GILBERT PARKER. 
“©. K. 8.” in the SPHERE.—“ The most enthralling romance of life in that pleasant Quebec country. Charlie 


Steele is a veritable creation.” 
SONS OF THE SWORD. 


By MARGARET L. WOODS, Author of ‘A Village Tragedy.’ 


ATHEN ZUM.—* Mrs. Woods has a good story, and she carries us along with a rapid and exciting narrative of 
startling adventures. She has not been afraid to introduce Napoleon, and to make him an extraordinarily lifelike and 
persuasive figure. If for nothing else, this book should be read for its living portrait of Napoleon.” 


SPINDLE AND PLOUGH. By Mrs. | GILLETTE’S MARRIAGE. By Mamie 


HENRY DUDENEY, Author of : Folly Corner,’ &c. BOWLES, Author of ‘The Amazing Lady.’ 
DAILY MAIL.—“ It falls little short of being a great book. The ATHENZUM.—‘‘An extraordinarily clever performance, and most 
heroine is a creation that might be signed Balzac. ‘Spindle and | absorbing. The characterization is excellent, the dialogue natural an¢ 
Plough’ must be read.” alive, the emotion poignant and Ba 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE DOLLAR LIBRARY.—#« each. 
IN OLE VIRGINIA. By T. Nelson Page. 


ATHEN ZUM.—“ The publisher is to be congratulated on a notable addition to the series. Mr. Page writes of the 
picturesque southern land not alone as one who knows, but as one who is affectionately familiar with it. These stories. 
merit high praise. They are full of kindly sentiment, homely talk, and stirring incident.” 


THE BELEAGUERED FOREST. By Elia W. Peattie. 
London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 
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The VICTORIAN ANTHOLOGY. Edited by 


the Right Hon, Sir MOUNTSTUART GRANT DUFF, late Governor 
of the Madras Presidency. With Introduction and Notes. 7s, 6d.; 
also in leather bindings, white vellum or green levant, 15s, net; paste- 
grain, red or light blue, 12s. 6d. net. 

FIRST REVIEWS.—‘“‘ It contains many beautiful poems or extracts from 
them which are familiar to those who lived during the Queen’s reign, and 
there are also very many select compositions known probably only to those 
who have been close students of the literature of the period, All who have 
any taste for the products of the best poetic minds of the time will find the 
book a perfect treasure-house. It is truly a delightful book. It will be often 
read and referred to after the first perusal. It will lie on ahandy shelf. As 
a gift-book it will be in general favour at all seasons.”—Ban/ffshire Journal. 
‘* A large and interesting selection.” —Scotsman, 


CHIVALRY. By F. Warre Cornish, M.A,, Vice- 
Provost of Eton. 4s. 6d. 
“Quite the best popular account of this important aspect of medizval 
life, The illustrations are excellently chosen and well reproduced.” 
Manchester Guardian, 


IMPORTANT WORKS BY CHARLES A. MERCIER, 
M.B. M.R.C.P. F.R.C.S., Lecturer on Insanity at the Westminster Hospital, 


(1) PS Y CHO LOGY: Normal and Morbid. 
si This seeaterty work.” Pall Mall Gazette, 


(2) TEXT-BOOK of INSANITY. 
The ETHICAL PHILOSOPHY of SIDGWICK: 


an Introduction to the ‘Methods of Ethics.’ By F. H. HAYWARD, 
M.A. B.Sc. 4s. 6d. 

“The neophyte will find in this little book just what he needs, succinct 
exposition, the unravelling of apparent inconsistencies, and the various lines 
of argument drawn together to a point.”—Scotsman. ‘‘It states the points 
clearly, and the references to Sidgwick’s critics are full and useful.”—Speaker. 


COMPLETION OF MR. MEAKIN’S ‘MOROCCO.’ 
The MOORS: a Comprehensive Description, 


Social, Religious, and Ethnographical By BUDGETT MHKAKIN. 
Very fully illustrated and Indexed. 8vo. Forming the concluding 
Volume of Mr. Meakin’s triology on Morocco, Vol. I. being devoted to 
The MOORISH EMPIRE, and Vol. II. to The LAND of the MOORS, 
Each 15s. [Shortly. 
‘Encyclopedic and invaluable. Nobody is better qualified to write of 
Morocco than Mr. Meakin.”— Pall Mall Gazette. ‘‘His admirable volumes 
resemble cisterns full to the lip of carefully stored rain-water. Adimirably 
lucid and concise. The completed trio will worthily fill a gap,”— Bookman. 
“ Atonce a generous and important contribution.”—Athenwum. “ Fascinating 
pages.” — Westminster Gazette. 


FAILURES of VEGETARIANISM. By Eustace 


H. MILES, M.A., formerly Scholar of King’s College, Cambridge, 
Amateur Champion of the World at Tennis, and of the U.S. and 
Canada at Racquets and Squash-Tennis, &c., Author of ‘Muscle, Brain, 
and Diet,’ ‘Training of the Body,’ &c. With an elaborate TABLE of 
FOOD VALUES. 3s. [This day. 


[This month. 





A COMPANION VOLUME TO ALL QUOTATION BOOKS. 


WHAT GREAT MEN HAVE SAID ABOUT 


GREAT MEN. A Dictionary of Quotations, Compiled by WILLIAM 
WALE. Pp. 490, small demy 8vo. Uniform with Dalbiac and Har. 
bottle’s ‘English Quotations,’ ‘Classical Quotations,’ and ‘French aud 
Italian Quotations,’ 7s. 6d. [This day. 
An elaborate and comprehensive collection of sayings about and critiques 
of famous characters in history, literature, science, theology, &c., by great 
writers of all ages—by far the most comprehensive, if not the only worthy, 
collection hitherto attempted. 


The ART of LIFE. By R. De Maulde Claviere. 
6s. This day. 
This highly interesting book, by the author of ‘Women of “ee pen. 
sance,’ which ran through two editions about a year ago, is now ready at all 
Booksellers’. 


“The importance. of dress, the attention to details, the way to read a man’s character 
from the sparkle of his eyes and the mobility of his mouth, the method of carrying ona 
profitable conversation with one of the opposite sex, and the place of athletics, dancing. and 
other accomplishments in woman’s education, are discussed in a philosophic spirit, and with 
a grace of language highly praiseworthy in a translation from another tongue. The volume 
is throughout entertaining, and as an estimate of woman’s place in the ordering of social 
life and the accomplishments of human happiness, worthy of study.”—Notts Guardian, 


SCHOOLS at HOME and ABROAD. By R. E. 
HUGHES, M.A.Oxon. B.Sc.Lond. Pp. 346. 48.6d. [Just published. 
The Half-way House—The English School and its German Rival—Two 
Country Schools—Fundamentals of Training—The Curriculum of the Primary 
Schcol—Teaching of Geography—The Pessimist in Education—The Village 
School—Aim of Secondary Education—Wanted a Modern School—Com- 
mercial Education on the Continent—A German Commercial School—The 
French Baccalaureat—The Kindergarten at Home and Abroad——Character- 
istics of Childhood—The Old and the New Education. 


‘“*Mr, Hughes, one of H.M. Inspectors of Schools, has rendered valuable service, not 
only to pedagogy, but also to the community in general. Drawing upon his great ex- 
perience, he has given for the perusal of the nation a most interesting and instructive 
comparison between education as it is in Britain, America, France, and Germany.” 

Herald of Wales (the First Review). 


PUBLIC HOUSE REFORM. By A. N. 


CUMMING. Dedicated to Earl Grey. 2s. 6d. Appendix gives docu- 
ments, 


‘The whole question, with the pros and cons, is discussed...... it cannot fail to have a 
large number of readers.”— Catholic Times. 


A STUDY of MODERN ANGLICANISM. By 


the Rev. GORDON MILBURN, M.A., Professor of Moral Philosophy, 
Bishop’s College, Calcutta. 38, 6d. 
PART I. NOTES on CHURCH PARTIES. (High Church, Low Church, 
Broad Church.) 
PART II. The THEORY of ANGLICANISM. (Theory of the Church— 
Theory of the Catholic Church—Theory of a National Church—Theory of a 
Comprehensive Church—Reunion. ) 


RECENT OBJECT-LESSONS in PENAL 
SCIENCE. By A. R. WHITEWAY, Barrister-at-Law. [This day. 


Pedantic Penology—State v. Criminal ew parte the Criminal—The Law’s 
Delays—A Moral Hospital for Immoral Cases—Prison Act, 1898, &c 


The TIMES of TRANSITION; or, the Hope 
of Humanity, By FREDERICK A. HYNDMAN, B A. (Oxon), of the 


Inner Temple, 6s. 


“‘The trend of the book's eloquent reasoning is towards liberalism in theology, and 
readers interested in spiritual and intellectual progress should find it suggestive and 
interesting.” —Scotsman, 








A NEW SYSTEM OF TEACHING TO READ. 


READING in a TWELVEMONTH. By A. Sonnenschein. With The 


Coloured Front. and many Cuts to each Part, Part I., 10d. ; II., 10d.; III.-IV. in 1 vol., 1s.; 


Teacher’s Companion, 1s. ; Sheet Edition of Part I., on Roller, 5s, net, 


‘* We have no hesitation in asserting that if the London School Board were to insist on the general 
adoption of the Sonnenschein method of teaching reading, they would introduce one of the most 
important educational reforms brought about since the Act of 1870.”—St, James’s Gazette. ‘An | 
enormous saving of energy. It seems to promise results of the highest possible value,”—Daily News. 


A NEW UPPER-FORM READER BY ALFRED RUSSEL 
WALLACE, Author of ‘ Island Life,’ &c. 


WONDERFUL CENTURY 


READER. 242 pp. 128 fine Illustrations, and Coloured 
Plate, strongly bound, 2s. 

‘“‘ This may truly be called a wonderful book. The illus- 
trations are worthy of the text, and the book is one which 
we hope all our readers will make a point of seeing. The 
story is not only well told, but) marked everywhere by 
scientific accuracy.”—Secondary Educat “A splendid 
book that will catch on very rapidly.”—Teacher’s Aid. 








THIRTEENTH YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 


The PUBLIC SCHOOLS YEAR 
BOOK for 1902. With a Select: List of PREPARATORY 
SCHOOLS, and 10 APPENDICES (Naval Cadetships, 
Army Examinations, the Head Masters’ Oonference, 
Oxford and Cambridge Certificate Exam., Entrance 
Scholars for the Year, the Medical Profession, Colonial 
Openings, Public Schools Bibliography, Books of the 
Year, &c.). 516 pages, cloth, 2s, 6d, 


FOURNIER, SELECTIONS from the 


a of. With an Introduction by CHAS. GIDE. 
2s, 6d, 


‘* Passages cut from various parts of the works, and 
classified in chapters, thus reducing the chaos of the 
original to order, and giving the student something like a 
continuous exposition of his ideas.” 

Notts Guardian, (First Review.) 


A NEW NOVEL. 


LORD DUNCHESTER; 
Or, the End of Dr. Therne: 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


By Lieut.-General PHELPS. 2s. 6d. 


(Social Science Series. 








SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Lrp., London. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


NEW GARDEN BOOKS. 
OLD TIME GARDENS. Newly set 


forth by ALICE MORSE EARLE, ‘A Book 
o’ the Sweet of the Year.” Profusely illus- 
trated. Extra crown 8vo, 10s, net. 


The GARDEN of a COMMUTER’S 


WIFE. Recorded by the Gardener. With 
8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 





With Portraits, crown 8vo, 15s. net. 


Biography. By H. E.SCUDDER. In 2 vols. 
SATURDAY REV/IEW.—“ Thoroughly and sympathetic- 
ally done...... A biography which, with the Letters edited 
by Norton, will doubtiess constitute the authoritative 
record of Lowell’s life. Sufficient,and yet not too much 
for his admirers.” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON. By 
NORMAN HAPGOOD, Author of ‘ Abraham 
Lincoln: the Man of the People,’ &c, Illus- 
trated with a Frontispiece in Photogravure, 
interesting Portraits, and Facsimiles. Half- 
leather, gilt top, extra crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, net. 





HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW YEAR’S BOOKS. 


NEW EDITION FOR 1902. 


Seventy-first Year of Publication. 
In 1 vol. royal 8vo, with the Arms beautifully 
Engraved, extra cloth, gilt edges, price 31s, 6d. 


LODGE'S 
PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, 
and KNIGHTAGE FOR 1902. 


Corrected by the NOBILITY. 


NEW WORK BY CAPT. M. H. HAYES. 

READY SHORTLY, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, with 
numerous Illustrations from Photographs taken 
by the Author during a Voyage to South Africa 
with Horses, price 3s, 6d, net. 


THE TRANSPORT OF 
HORSES BY SEA. 


A Guide to their Management. 


By Capt. M. H. HAYES, F.R.C.V.S., 
Author of ‘Stable Management and Exercise,’ 
‘ Riding and Hunting,’ ‘ Veterinary Notes for 
Horse Owners,’ &c. 








The MAKING of an AMERICAN. 
By JACOB A. RIIS, Author of ‘How the 
Other Half Lives,’ &c, With numerous Illus- 
trations. 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


DAILY MAIL.—‘“ Throughout it possesses the un- 
fathomable charm that belongs of right to every record of 
f arless, strenuous men.” 


MIND in EVOLUTION. By L. T. 


HOBHOUSE, late Fellow and Assistant Tutor 
of C.C.C., Oxford ; formerly Fellow of Merton 
College. 8vo, 10s. net. 


NEW BOOK BY JOHN FISKE. 
LIFE EVERLASTING. By John 


FISKE. Globe 8vo, 3s. 6d. 











THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 


The PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. By HENRY SIDGWICK, Author 
of ‘The Methods of Ethics.’ Third Edition. 
8vo, 14s. net. 


INSECT LIFE: Souvenirs of a 
Naturalist. By J.-H. FABRE. Translated 
from the French by the Author of ‘ Mademoi- 
selle Mori.’ With a Preface by DAVID 
SHARP, M.A. F.R.S. Illustrated by M. Pren- 
dergast Parker, Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, gilt 
edges, 6s. 

DAILY NEWS.—“ Fabre’s gift of observation of insect 
life was scarcely more remarkable than the graphic power 
which he exhibits in his descriptions of the habits of the 
insect world, and his peculiar faculty of investing his 
researches with a personal interest......Mr. Prendergast’s 
—— will doubtless attract many readers to the 
book. 


ITALIAN SCULPTURE of the 
RENAISSANCE. By L, J. FREEMAN, M.A. 
With 42 Full-Page Plates, 8vo, gilt top, 
12s. 6d. net. 











Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


The FOUNDATIONS of AMERICAN 
FOREIGN POLICY. With a Working Biblio- 
graphy. By Prof. A. B. HART. 





Extra crown 8vo, 10s, net. 


SOURCE BOOK of the HISTORY 
of EDUCATION for the GREEK and ROMAN 
PERIOD. By PAUL MONROE, Ph.D, 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lim1TED, London. 








AN INTERESTING BOOK OF TRAVEL. 


NOW READY, in 1 vol. crown 4to, containing 
upwards of One Hundred Illustrations from 
Photographs and Drawings by the Author, a 
Coloured Frontispiece, and a New Map of 
Mexico, especially prepared for this Work, extra 
cloth, gilt top, price 21s. net. 


MEXICO AS I SAW IT. 


By Mrs. ALEC TWEEDIE, 
Author of ‘Through Finland in Carts,’ &c 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘THE SOUL OF A PEOPLE.’ 


NOW READY, 
In 1 vol. demy 8vo, price 10s. 6d. net. 


THE HEARTS OF MEN. 


By H. FIELDING, 
Author of ‘ The Soul of a People,’ &c. 


NEW AND INTERESTING BOOK. 


NOW READY, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, with numerous 
Illustrations from Photographs taken by the 
Author, 3 Charts, &c., price 12s. net. 


TO THE SOUTH POLAR 
REGIONS. 


Expedition of 1898-1900. 
By LOUIS BERNACCHI, F.R.G.S, 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
IN SPITE of ALL. By Edna 


LYALL, Author of ‘ Donovan,’ *We Two,’ &c. 6s, 


FLOWER and THORN. By 


BEATRICE WHITBY, Author of ‘ The Awaken- 
ing of Mary Fenwick,’ &c. 6s, 


FARDEN HA’. By Joanna E. 


WOOD, Author of ‘A Daughter of Witches,’ 


&e. 68. 
The MARRIAGE of MR. 


MOLYNEUX. By CECIL HEADLAM, Author 
of ‘The Story of Nuremberg,’ &c, 6s. 


The LITTLE SAINT of GOD: 


a Heroine of the Red Terror. By Lady 
FAIRLIE CUNINGHAME, Author of ‘A 
Wandering Star,’ &c. 6s. 


London: HURST & BLACKETT, LimirTep, 
13, Great Marlborough Street, W. 

















MR. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


FROM THE JOHN HOPKINS PRESS. 
The AMERICAN WORKMAN. By 


R. LEVASSEUR. Translated by THOMAS S. ADAMS, 
and beng by THEODORE MARBURG. Demy 8vo, 
12s. 6d. net. 


CUBA and INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS. A Historical Study in American Diplo- 
macy. By JAMES HORTON CALLAHAN. Demy 
8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


TWELFTH LARGE IMPRESSION JUST READY. 
ENTIRELY RESET WITH NEW TYPE. 


STOPS; or, How to Punctuate. A 


Practical Handbook for Writers and Students. By 
PAUL ALLARDYCE. Cloth, 1s. 


The CONFESSIONS of a CARICA- 


TURIST. Being the Autobiography of Harry Furniss. 
Illustrated with over 300 Illustrations, many of them 
specially made for the Volume. 2 vols. ‘cloth, 32s. 


THE LITERARY LION OF THE DAY IN RUSSIA. 


FOMA GORDYEEFF (Thomas the 


Proud). By MAXIM GORKY. Cloth, 6s. 


AN EDITOR’S SERMONS. By Sir 


EDWARD RUSSELL. With an Introduction by the 
LORD BISHOP of HEREFORD. 4s. net. 


BEFORE the GREAT PILLAGE, and 
ae th dy * aaa JESSOPP, D.D. Fully 


Mr, FISHER UNWIN will publish on MONDAY, 
13 January, an important Work of Travel, by 
Mrs, ARCHIBALD LIITLE, entitled 


IN the LAND of the BLUE GOWN. 


By the Author of ‘Intimate China.’ 1 vol. medium 
8vo, with over 100 Illustrations, 21s. net. 


MRS. ALEXANDER’S NEW NOVEL. 


The YELLOW FIEND. By the 


Author of ‘ Brown, V.C.,’ &c. 6s. 
The First Edition of Mrs. Alewander’s New Novel 
being exhausted before publicaticn, a second Large 
Edition is in preparation, 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘SUSANNAH.’ 


The MATING of a DOVE. By Mary 


E. MANN. ‘‘Green Cloth Library.” 6s. 
NEW VOLUME IN THE “STORY OF THE NATIONS” 
SERIES. 


WALES. By O. M. Edwards, Lecturer 


on Modern History at Lincoln College, Oxford. Second 
Edition now ready. Fully illustrated. Cloth, 5s. 
‘*Never has the struggle for Welsh independence been 
described with so much insight and sympathy, with such 
force and vividness.’”’—Atheneum, 


THE “STORY OF THE NATIONS” ON 
THE INSTALMENT PLAN. 


A Unique Opportunity for all Book-Lovers. 


Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN has decided to offer a LIMITED 
EDITION of the greatest Historical Library in the World— 
his “* STORY of the NATIONS” Series—on the Instalment 
Plan, at an enormous reduction, viz., at nearly half the 
published price. This Series is a Library of Universal His- 
tory, comprehensive in its character, vital in its interest, 
unique in its scope, and cosmopolitan in its range. It con- 
sists of 56 handsomely bound Volumes, written by Spe- 
cialists and Professors. The Books are newly printed on 
specially prepared Paper, and contain 2,000 Full-Page and 
other Illustrations. The “STORY of the NATIONS” is 
unquestionably the Greatest Historical Library in the 
World. It is a Graphic Account of the World's Story from 
the Karliest Times to the Close of the Nineteenth Century, 
and is the Study and Research of the Historian and the 
Scholar distilled and condensed into vivid Story. For a 
First Payment of 8s. only, and 16 subsequent Monthly 
Payments of 10s, each, the whole Library, 56 Volumes, is 
delivered to the Subscriber. Attention is drawn to the 
special advantages offered ; and each Purchaser, while in- 
curring no liability other than the obligation to pay for the 
Set delivered, can avail himself of these advantages, but 
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|The Last Days of the French Monarchy. By 
Sophia H. MacLehose. (Glasgow, Mac- 
Lehose & Sons.) 


Norurnc hitherto published in English sup- 
plies the exact equivalent of this “‘ simple yet 
detailed account’ of French institutions 
before the Revolution. Miss MacLehose’s 
work is conceived in the spirit of a scholar, 
and is written in an interesting, but unpre- 
tending style, whilst the illustrations which 
accompany it are illustrations in a true sense 
of the word, no mere embellishments. It 
is, in fact, in every respect a credit to the 
Glasgow press. 

The book opens appropriately with 
two chapters on Versailles and its palace, 
headed by vignette portraits of Louis XIV. 
and Richelieu, and these are followed by 
three dealing respectively with the system 
of government and administration of justice, 
with ‘ Privilege,” and with the ‘“ Philo- 
sophes.” A vignette of Rousseau heads the 
last-named, and much of the short chapter 
is devoted to his writings, but he is not 
generally classed with them as a thinker, 
though such an arrangement is no doubt 
convenient. 

A clear account is presented of the Parle- 
ment—that institution which was so pro- 
minent in the last days of the ancien régime ; 
and in one of the useful little notes, which 
form a not unimportant feature of the book, 
the etymology of ‘Lit de Justice” is ex- 
plained. Others give precise definitions of 
terms such as ‘‘ Lettres de Cachet,” ‘‘ Prag- 
matic Sanction,” ‘‘ Jurandes,” and ‘“ Mai- 
trises,” an exact understanding of which is 
indispensable to the student of French 
history, but not always easy to come at; 
and we do not remember to have seen else- 
where so excellently simple a description 
of what constituted a Pays d’Ltat as that 
which occurs in the chapter on Necker. 

The narrative of events begins with the 
sixth chapter, where the formation of the 
Austro-French alliance is briefly treated; 








and with the next, the Austrian marriage 
of the Dauphin, we fairly enter upon the 
last phase of the French monarchy. We 
are introduced to that ‘‘ mass of intrigues 
and cabals,” the Court of Versailles, in 
which the Austrian ambassador declared 
that honesty and straightforward dealing 
did not exist, and to the three parties (those 
of Madame Dubarry, of the Dévotes, and 
of Choiseul) into which it was divided. 

Louis XVI. was well summed-up by his 
brother-in-law, the Emperor Joseph II., as 
‘*a mass of general good intentions in great 
need of a divine spark.” He was tenacious 
of his prerogative, but had not imagination 
enough to support it by the exercise of 
personal dignity; he wished to promote 
reforms, but had not tenacity enough to 
support those who had been chosen to carry 
them out. Marie Antoinette in her early 
years as queen was entirely wrapped up in 
her pleasures, and made enemies both in the 
Court by her heedlessness of all etiquette 
and devotion to coteries, and among the 
people by her extravagance in the face of 
scarcity and deficits. She went to races 
when she should have been receiving 
ambassadors, and obtained lucrative appoint- 
ments for her friends. When Joseph II. 
visited the French Court in 1777 


‘*an outer magnificence and parade, an inner 
want of dignity, met the Emperor at every turn 
—in the palace itself, in the private rooms of 
the royal family, as well as in the rooms of the 
favourites. He found booths in the galleries 
of Versailles and on the landings of the stair- 
cases, where buying and selling went on; he 
found rough play and foolish jokes in the rooms 
of the king and his brothers, disorder and 
gambling at the races.” 


Madame de Guéménée’s rooms were, he said, 
a very gambling hell; and he liked neither 
her, nor Madame de Polignac and Madame 
de Lamballe, his sister’s chief favourites. 
Very soon after his departure his wise 
counsels were cast aside: it needed the 
terrible unpopularity which culminated at 
the period of the Diamond Necklace to 
bring the queen to a serious frame of mind. 
Then, unfortunately, it was too late to 
re-establish her position in public opinion. 

Miss MacLehose has a keen eye for the 
significance of events. Among the incidents 
she singles out as symptomatic are the gay 
entrance into Paris, amid mutterings of 
‘“‘the Austrian,” of Marie Antoinette and 
her sleighing-party in the terrible winter of 
1776; the thirty-six hours’ faro - playing 
among her set, for which special permission 
had to be wrung from the king, since the 
game was forbidden by law even to princes 
of the blood; the bankruptcy of the Comte 
d’Artois, brother of Louis XVI., and of 
M. de Guéménée, whose wife was gouvernante 
to the royal children ; above all, the pro- 
ceedings of the Government in connexion 
with Beaumarchais’s ‘Mariage de Figaro,’ 
typical of their attitude throughout the 
years preceding the great Revolution. 

The play, declared Louis XVI., when its 
representation was first mooted in 1781, ‘‘is 
detestable, and shall never be acted. This 
man makes light of everything which ought 
to be respected in a government.” So for 
two years it was laid away in a drawer, 
though frequently taken out to be read to 
princes and archbishops. Then permission 
was granted, all arrangements made for per- 








formance (including distribution of tickets 
to the Court), and carriages were waiting to 
take people to the play, when a royal 
express arrived forbidding it. Lastly, after 
six months, yielding to cries of ‘‘ oppression 
and tyranny,’’ and in consideration of some 
slight changes, the king sanctioned the 
production, which met with enormous 
success, all classes rushing to applaud “the 
derision of everything which ought to be 
reverenced.”’ 

The reforms of Turgot and Necker, the 
essential differences in whose spirit are 
admirably pointed out, were to a large 
extent defeated by the influence over 
Louis XVI. of Maurepas, the last of first 
ministers really imbued with the spirit 
of the old régime. After his death Ver- 
gennes continued tv direct the foreign 
policy of France, but had no colleagues of 
importance till in November, 1783, M. de 
Calonne was appointed Controller-General 
of Finance. Calonne began in the old way. 
His policy, in the words of Martin, was ‘‘ to 
spend largely in order to appear rich, and 
to appear rich in order to borrow largely.” 
He raised loans and debased the coinage ; 
but, in face of a growing deficit and national 
discontent, he faced round, took up some 
of the discarded projects of Turgot and 
Necker, and even proposed a land tax from 
which the privileged classes were not 
to be exempt. To support his scheme he 
induced the king to consent to the convoca- 
tion of an Assembly of Notables. Louis, 
though warned by his War Minister that 
‘in the present state of feeling the Notables 
may lead to the States-General, with what 
result who can guess?” took up the idea 
with enthusiasm, and could not sleep for 
pleasure. 

But the Assembly disappointed both 
king and minister : the ‘‘ Privilégiés ” would 
by no means surrender their exemptions ; 
they wanted further particulars as to the 
amount of the admitted deficit; and they 
denied the right of the Crown to impose 
taxes on its own authority. An attempt by 
Calonne to appeal from the Notables to the 
outside public only brought about his dis- 
missal, the final impulse against him 
coming from Marie Antoinette. His successor 
invited her to attend the Council, and 
persuaded her to secure for him the position 
and title of Principal Minister; but the 
Parlement refused to register his edicts, 
and demanded the assembling of the States- 
General. The king found himself compelled 
to concede the demand, and sealed the 
death-warrant of the old monarchy. The 
irony of the situation lay in the fact that the 
Notables and the Parlement had resisted 
real reforms put forward by the king on the 
ground that they conflicted with the funda- 
mental laws of the State! 

The qualifications which we have to make 
in our approval of Miss MacLehose’s work 
are few and slight. She writes that ‘‘it 
was in May, 1788, not quite a year after the 
trial of the cardinal, that Marie Antoinette 
was admitted to the Council” (p. 376); but 
on p. 334 she says that Loménie de Brienne 
invited her to be present ‘ on taking office,” 
which was in May, 1787. It is not quite 
accurate to say of Joseph II. that “he had 
brought about the dismemberment of 
Poland.’ Turgot should not be called 
Anne James Turgot, his name, of course, 
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being Anne Robert Jacques. While it is 
advisable to refrain from translating Parle- 
ment by Parliament (the one being a legal, 
the other a legislative body), we cannot 
hold the word “‘parlementary” to be de- 
fensible: it is neither French nor English. 
We do not like “pled” for pleaded. 
Granada and St. Kit’s should be Grenada 
and St. Kitt’s. The author, besides providing 
an excellent list of authorities and an 
adequate index, supplies useful references 
to the British Museum pamphlets which 
she has utilized. Of the illustrations, all of 
which are well reproduced, we have already 
spoken. 








Poetical Works of Robert Bridges. Vol. III. 


(Smith, Elder & Co.) 

Tue third volume of Mr. Bridges’s poetical 
works has at last appeared. It contains two 
plays: ‘The First Part of Nero,’ issued in 
1885, and out of print almost from the time 
of its issue, and ‘ Achilles in Scyros,’ first 
issued in 1890, and reprinted in 1892. The 
latter should really stand fifth in the list of 
plays, but is coupled with ‘The First Part 
of Nero’ on account of the “ inordinate 
length,” as Mr. Bridges rightly admits, of 
that historical tragedy. ‘‘ This play,’ he 
tells us, 


‘* was not intended for the stage, as the rest of 
my plays are. It was written as an exercise in 
dramatic qualities other than scenic ; and had 
its publication been contemplated, I should 
have been more careful not to deserve censure 
in one or two places : these however I have not 
thought it worth while to erase or correct.” 


Mr. Bridges does not tell us why he has 
not ‘thought it worth while” to amend 
what he himself recognizes as faulty in his 
work, and we fail to understand an admitted 
negligence in so scrupulous an artist. Is 
this air of haughty detachment from himself 
and from his public due to pride or to 
humility? It may be due to either or to both 
conjoined, but to the artist pride and 
humility should be equally unknown. He 
works for himself while he works for the 
fittest audience, and should think it ‘‘ worth 
while” to rest satisfied with nothing short 
of the nearest he can come to perfection, 
even if there will never be any audience to 
judge him. 

In some respects, despite the impossibility 
of fitting it to any stage, ‘Nero’ is the most 
dramatic of Mr. Bridges’s plays. The 
characters are drawn solidly, they interest 
us; there is subject-matter in the story. 
Now very often Mr. Bridges’s stories are 
mere webs of intrigue, which have hardly 
more than a kind of mathematical interest 
—the interest of seeing how a problem of 
unbodied numerals works itself out. We 
are in parks and gardens, among fantastic 
people who have inherited some Elizabethan 
form of Italian names, along with the 
Elizabethan trick of courtliness in otherwise 
spare and precise speech ; they pass through 
the acts and scenes of serious comedies as 
if in step to some minuet music, with an 
elegant change of partners. ‘ Nero’ deals 


vigorously with history, in a series of scenes 
which have at least an absorbing interest, 
if not an actually dramatic movement. Take 
the truly Roman character of Agrippina, a 
study in hard outline, the representation of 
a woman who is made of flesh and blood, 





but not of our flesh and blood. There is in 
this portrait a perfectly just appreciation of 
Roman callousness, an indomitable quality 
of nature to which love and hate were, if 
not indifferent, at all events under mastery. 
It is a temper of mind which has been seen 
at its perfection only in ancient Rome and 
in Renaissance Italy, among descendants of 
the Romans, roused from some Christian 
lethargy of the Middle Ages to look back to 
their forefathers for the inspiration of life 
itself. In Agrippina Mr. Bridges shows 
what is more manly in this temper of mind, 
in Nero himself what is weaker and baser. 
Seneca shares it and philosophizes around 
it, justifying in the abstract what he is 
tempted to condemn in the concrete. In 
Poppa an attitude of mind turns to a 
paltry enough vice, which draws to itself 
something mean out of even ambition. And 
all these people move quietly past on the 
stage of this chronicle-play, showing them- 
selves complacently, and passing on. 

The writing of the play is largely Eliza- 
bethan in manner, where that manner is 
most condensed and pregnant. 

I have a medicine 

Which he must drink for me, to save my life, 
says Nero, preparing the poison for Britan- 
nicus. Later on, Octavia enters with an 
attendant, bringing flowers for her brother’s 
tomb :— 

Att, ’Tis a good custom, lady, 

To honour thus the tombs of those we love. 

Oct, Custom! Is thisacustom? Then I think 
I wrong my sorrow in such common shows. 

Att. Nay, it doth ease affliction to be busy ; 

And grief, that cannot reckon with a mystery, 
Is comforted by trifles. 


Oct. Why, thou ’rt wrong ; 
It brings no comfort. 
Att And ’tis kindly done 


To hide the fresh-cut stone. Death is hard featured 
In a new-built tomb. 


Here again the accent is Elizabethan in 
its gentler manner. Where Mr. Bridges’s 
individual style—the style of the ‘Shorter 
Poems ’—comes out most clearly is in such 
lines as 
None answered, and awhile 
Was such delay as makes the indivisible 
And smallest point of time various and broad ; 


or as 
What, 
Asks she, is love? Ay, what? I love my dog ; 
He is devoted beyond reason, pitiful 
In his dependence ; he will scarce reproach me 
With some short wondering sorrow, if I strike 
him— 
I love my horse ; he bears me willingly, 
Answering spiritedly ; with all his strength 
Generous and gentle, 
There we have at once what is most 
characteristic of Mr. Bridges, alike in 
language and cadence. 


But it is in ‘Achilles in Scyros,’ 


the second play, that we find most 
of his elaborate and simple beauty. 
The play is a happy rendering of 
the story of Achilles living as a 


woman among women, and at length 
discovered by Ulysses. It is a sort of 
heroic pastoral, and unites, as Coventry 
Patmore asserted the finest literature should 
unite, ‘ gravity of matter with gaiety of 
manner.” It is true that the lyrical parts of 
the play are not equal to the parts written 
in blank verse. Mr. Bridges too often 
seems to write his choruses as if he wrote 
them to suit a plan rather than for 
their own sake. Except in ‘ Prometheus 





the Fire-Giver,’ there is almost always a 
certain mingling of experiment and formality 
in his dramatic lyrics. In ‘ Achilles’ there 
is one passage (pp. 242-44) which is like 
an extract from the libretto of an opera. 
Here are a few lines :— 

Deid. Alas, alas ! 

Ch. What hast thou found ? 

Deid. Woe, woe! alas, alas! 

Pyrrha’s robe torn, and trampled on the ground, 
See ! see! O misery ! 

Ch. ’Tis hers—’tis true—we see. 

Deid. Misery, misery ! help who can. 

The unconscious humour of such a pas- 
sage, with its jigging verse, is amply 
rebuked by the calm and ornate dignity of 
almost any passage of blank verse to which 
we like to turn :— 

See, while the maids warm in their busy play, 

We may enjoy in quiet the sweet air, 

And thro’ the quivering golden green look up 

To the deep sky, and have high thoughts as idle 

And bright,-as are the small white clouds 
becalmed 

In disappointed voyage to the noon. 

By what deliberate freak does Mr. 
Bridges, after writing such lines as these, 
write such lines as we have quoted above? 
Undoubtedly he writes them on a theory 
—a theory, probably, of dramatic expres- 
siveness. He wishes, we may suppose, to 
represent by the very movement of his 
verse the hurry and confusion of Deidamia 
and her companions. He aims, that is to 
say, at a mechanical kind of realism entirely 
out of keeping with the orderly and sufficient 
convention which the larger part of his 
drama obeys. Mr. Bridges is always a 
theorist ; he has made many experiments in 
metre, with not less taste and learning than 
boldness. But he is occasionally sointerested 
in the theory that he forgets to look at the 
result. 

In spite of a few defects of his own 
choosing, Mr. Bridges is one of the few 
contemporary writers of verse who are poets 
both born and made. Many of his ‘ Shorter 
Poems’ have the sudden, irresistible charm 
of the lyrics in the Elizabethan song-books, 
and they are like nothing which has ap- 
peared in English poetry from the time of 
Elizabeth to the present day. He stands 
aloof, in a place of his own, not without 
worshippers, but without the general 
applause, almost unknown to the crowd. He 
will live by his lyrics, not by his plays ; but 
nothing that he has written is without some 
touches of an excellence in which he is 
unique. 








Annals of Christ's Hospital. By E. H. Pearce. 
(Methuen & Co.) 


For the purposes of the general reader 
Christ’s Hospital has an excellent history, 
and without hesitation we may say it has 
now found an historian. Mr. Pearce 
combines evident feeling for his theme 
with the diligence and critical power of the 
investigator ; when he allows himself rather 
than theold court books to speak, he hasaclear 
style; he has the requisite respect for anti- 
quities, and a sound judgment of men and 
matters. The many not directly connected 
with the school who have shown enthusiasm 
—possibly an enthusiasm not always accord- 
ing to knowledge—for the “‘ religious, royal, 
and ancient foundation” will find in these 
pages not only charm, but also accuracy. 
The author has done wisely to refrain from 
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dividing his subjectintochronological periods, 
because Christ’s Hospital has been per- 
petually governed by courts and committees 
in comparison with which the reigns of 
individuals sink into insignificance. Dealing, 
then, with his matter under subject-headings, 
Mr. Pearce has been able, by his thorough 
investigation of the minutes of the courts, to 
put a new complexion on many points, some 
of which we may here notice. 

The idea of the foundation of the City 
Hospital was sketched originally by Sir 
Thomas Gresham, accepted by Henry VIII., 
and finally carried out under Edward VL., 
and it —. that the young king does not 
deserve the extravagant eulogy which has 
been bestowed upon him in this matter. 
It is gratifying to see that the very large 
share which the citizens of London had 
from the earliest days in the development 
of Christ’s Hospital is again and again re- 
cognized in the course of these pages, and 
equally so to find that short shrift is given 
to the modern popular agitator who asks 
why Christ’s Hospital has been diverted 
from its original purpose of providing for 
foundlings. It is shown with some skill 
(p. 89 sq.) that, though the term “ hospital ”’ 
was regarded by the governors as of elastic 
interpretation, and though the authorities 
tried to ease present distress of many kinds, 
they made no resolution to do so in per- 
petuity, and early acted on the definite 
purpose of making the hospital a school 
for the poor by misfortune, the children 
ultimately to be apprenticed or preferred 
to the University. The downward limit of 
age was fixed at seven years in 1673. The 
long-suffering and generosity of the 
governors are a remarkable feature of their 
three and a half centuries of rule, to which 
Mr. Pearce now for the first time does 
justice. Thanks to his modern standpoint 
and critical method he is easily able to catch 
the wordy and pompous Trollope frequently 
napping, especially in matters concerning 
the evolution of the school buildings and 
site, To make out the disposition of the 
ancient buildings is no small undertaking, 
as the reviewer knows from the experience 
of a few weeks spent on this subject; but 
the various pieces of evidence have been 
fitted together with commendable skill, and 
the discovery of an old plan while the book 
was in the press has rendered conclusive 
many of the author’s conjectures. 

Among the many interesting topics the 
chapter which will probably appeal most to 
the general reader is the last, on ‘ Reform,’ 
with its defence of the system of Donation 
Governors. With the greater part of this 
defence we are in cordial agreement, but we 
are not of those who wish to leave Camarina 
undisturbed—or, in other words, to see the 
school still struggling against its environ- 
ment. How distinctly su: generis is Christ’s 
Hospital must strike the old public-school 
boy who reads of town children coming into 
classes as paying pupils, of the want of a 
head master till 1891, of the system of 
removing from the grammar school to the 
writing school all the ‘‘superannuated, 
diseased, or dull,” or the variety of life 
which is seen between the lines of the 
interesting chapter ‘Out of School.’ Mr. 
Pearce has a wealth of material; it is a 
pity, then, that he has in some instances 
allowed irrelevant matter to lure him aside; 





é.g., to include a lengthy account of the 
church of the Grey Friars (p. 4), of a funeral 
(p. 280), or of a dispute between Mr. 
Treasurer Hawes and Mr. Secretary Pepys. 
There is one fault in this interesting 
book which we trust will be mended 
in future works from Mr. Pearce’s pen. 
Putting aside his quotations from the old 
minutes—and even their charm cannot 
support the strain of incessant citation— 
we can hardly find anywhere three con- 
secutive sentences without the use of inverted 
commas. He is a victim of a citandi cacoethes ; 
he seems uneasy unless his sentence is a 
perfect mosaic of chips from different authors 
and languages. This is well meant, but is 
an irritating trick of style. He has been 
over-anxious to be readable. He has em- 
ployed too extensively his antiquated ex- 
tracts and flashing quotations, and has in 
many cases produced specimens of forced 
humour which border closely on the puerile. 
Thus he writes of Stynkyng Lane, ‘‘ The 
very names must have made the Franciscan 
mouth water with their possibilities of sick- 
ness and smells”; or of Henry VIII.’s 
approaching end, ‘‘ of which he can scarcely 
have received very definite information”; 
or mentions ‘‘one Richard Gutter, whose 
origin is perhaps set forth in his name.” 
We could quote many such poor jests 
without the help of which the book would 
be the stronger, for theré is no lack of 
humour springing directly out of the sub- 
ject. Mr. Pearce should clarify his style of 
incessant quotation, of cheap humour, and 
of wantonly archaic phrases, and more often 
treat his reader to two or three smooth- 
reading pages without any sparks or shocks. 

The format of the book is excellent. There 
is a good index, and the photographs, most 
of them by the Rev. D. F. Heywood, are 
as clear as could be wished and are well 
selected, although there is no lack of inter- 
esting material to draw upon. 








Lectures on the Study of Language. By 
Hanns Oertel. ‘Yale Bicentennial 
Publications.” (New York, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons; London, Arnold.) 


A criTIcaL review of the study of language 
by a competent observer who neither has 
philological wares of his own, generally 
in the form of “ laws,’’ to push nor acri- 
monious controversies to wage has long 
been wanted, and is now to some extent 
supplied by Prof. Hanns Oertel, who is to 
be congratulated on having comprehended 
within the limits of one volume so much of 
a subject the full treatment of which would 
take up a capacious library. The over- 
weening confidence in their own opinions, 
both as to details and general statements, 
which has been the reproach of most writers 
on language ought to receive a shock of 
lasting effect from the temperate yet 
searching examination embodied in these 
very able lectures. They admirably fulfil 
their author’s intention, which, he tells 
us, is 

‘‘to familiarize the student with a_ select 
number of the most important problems of 
general linguistics, to present these in their 
historical settings, to introduce him to the 
literature on these subjects, and, as occasion 
may offer, to point out opportunities for further 
research.” 





Prof. Oertel approaches his interesting 
subject from the outside, correcting and 
supplementing the impressions derived from 
the internal aspect by throwing the light 
of various other sciences upon linguistic 
phenomena. His attitude is rather that of 
a philosopher than of a mere linguist. His 
vision has a breadth unimpaired by exces- 
sive application to the microscope. In many 
respects our author’s position coincides with 
that which has for many years been main- 
tained in these columns. 

The first fallacy to be upset is the notion 
that language is an organism and linguistics 
a natural science, which Max Miiller 
made popular in England. One pernicious 
result of this ‘‘ natural consequence of the 
romantic revival of the ‘organic doctrine’ 
as a reaction against the ‘ mechanical 
doctrine’ of the Illuminati” is the ‘ neo- 
grammarian” dogma that, as Paul once 
asserted, ‘‘every phonetic law operates with 
absolute necessity......it as little admits of 
an exception as a chemical or physical law.” 
This paradox, proposed by Leskien and 
advocated and used by Osthoff and Brug- 
mann and a host besides, is convincingly 
exposed in all its pretentious absurdity in 
the most business-like and placid language. 
Its baneful influence on method is thus 
asserted :— 

‘Here is, to my mind, the fundamental 

methodological error in most of the discussions 
of ‘phonetic law’; they begin at the wrong end ; 
they start with a definition of phonetic law 
instead of ending with it; their methed is 
deductive instead of inductive.”—P. 267. 
Prof. Oertel discerns regularity in psycho- 
logical phenomena as well as “relative 
uniformity’’ in phonetic changes, with which 
psychological processes have been wrongly 
contrasted as irregular, “‘ being considered 
so mobile that they were practically beyond 
the pale of ‘law.’” The undue predomi- 
nance of the physiological side of investi- 
gations has led to careless treatment of 
meanings, and so to the manufacture of 
examples for the support of special phonetic 
classifications by asseverating the affinity of 
forms which sound semasiology would have 
kept entirely distinct. 

Only in one particular of any serious 
importance does Prof. Oertel appear to have 
abandoned his usual caution, and that is 
when, after rightly exhibiting the unsound- 
ness of the theory of economy of effort, he 
himself proposes as the cause of certain 
phonetic changes increase of speed in utter- 
ance (p. 205 ff.). Yet for the changes 
formulated under Grimm’s Law he sug- 
gests another cause as more likely, ‘‘namely, 
an increase in the force of the expired cur- 
rent,” and afterwards speaks of speech 
‘uttered with considerable speed and care- 
lessness.”” He also very properly observes 
that “modifications in the transmission of 
speech may be either acoustic or visual.” 
Now there is no proof that carelessness in 
speaking is confined to rapid utterance. Con- 
sequently it seems premature to attribute to 
increase of speed changes which may with 
equal likelihood be assigned to simple care- 
lessness, or to emphatic utterance, or to 
accidents of transmission. Two or three 
points of detail illustrate the extreme diffi- 
culty of avoiding error when dealing with 
phonetics. On p. 202 French mam’selle for 
‘‘ mademoiselle” is given as an example of 
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the fate of a forward consonant preceding a 
back consonant. Concerning the addition of 
a ¢ to a final s we read (p. 206): ‘“‘ The same 
cause which led to the ‘inserted’ ¢ after s 
in ¢ss’re—estre—étre operates here also. The 
added ¢ is the acoustic effect of an audible 
severance of the lateral contact of the 
tongue, while the expiratory current con- 
tinues.”’ This is a fanciful account. If 
the r position is in part anticipated by 
raising the point of the tongue before the 
severance of the lateral contact, the resulting 
position is very like a ¢ position, and the 
acoustic effect of this ¢ was not distinguished 
in transmission from the dental ¢. Here 
and in the Greek avépés we get assimilating 
action without assimilation of sound. In 
dvépos the shutting off of the nasal passages 
for the p is anticipated, and so the end of 
the v becomes the end of a 6. 

We do not detect a pause in the ¢ of 
Italian otto. The glide from o to ¢ is slightly 
lengthened or emphasized, the end being 
very slightly audible; but there is no pause 
in the articulation. Yet Prof. Oertel writes 
(p. 202): ‘The two ?s are the ortho- 
graphical symbol for a long ¢, that is, 
between the moment of closure and the 
moment of explosion a small pause inter- 
venes.” On p. 214 we find ‘the necessary 
distinction between the original sonants 
(now turned surd) and the original surds.” 
Why is the distinction necessary? Even if 
without it homonyms would have resulted, 
facts show that there is no necessity to avoid 
homonyms. Another remarkable statement 
is that ‘“‘complete synonyms do not con- 
tinue to exist side by side in a language” 
(p. 321). Surely hoar-frost and rime, begin 
and commence, are complete synonyms, and 
are continuing to exist side by side. 
Doubtless such cases are rare, and generally 
synonyms tend to diverge in meaning, like 
robbery and bribery. With regard to Latin 
vespa, we find (p. 222) “an original *vepsa 
with a sequence -ys-, which is unusual for 
the Latin.” Now we recollect at once 
capsa, clepsit, inops, lapsus, nupsit, scripstt, 
sculpsit, and ipse, and, on the other hand, 
asper, cespes, crispus, cuspis, hispidus, hospes, 
sospes, vesyer. The pronoun ¢pse alone made 
ps familiar in Latin, so that the suggested 
reason for the change to sp is far from 
satisfactory. In the modified form ‘ps 
is unusual for Latin after a vowel in 
nominal stems,” it is less objectionable, 
but still not convincing. Such changes in 
groups of consonantal sounds may be 
due to inadequate attention or simply 
defective imitation. Prof. Oertel utters a 
judicious warning against the danger of 
the metaphorical application to language of 
technical terms belonging tophysical sciences. 
We regard his adoption of ‘‘ dynamic’ and 
“‘ static” as likely to lead to misconception. 
Causes or antecedent conditions in the sphere 
of historical science do not operate ana- 
logously to mechanical forces, and there 
is nothing gained by the transference of 
terminology. 

The discussion of dialects and the lecture 
on ‘Semantic Change’ are especially sug- 
gestive and interesting. The whole volume 
bears plain evidence to the careful and dis- 
criminating study of a marvellously large 
mass of literature, and to the devotion of 
intellectual faculties of a very high order 
to single-minded pursuit of truth. We 





select a characteristic paragraph for quota- 
tion :— 

‘* Finally, word and thing are not the same. 
This is important in two respects. (1) Whether 
a thing shall be named or remain nameless 
depends upon the interest which the speaker 
takes in it. Just as Mrs. Delio’s daughter 
correctly distinguished colors [two references 
and a quotation] while she was not able to name 
them correctly, so the prehistoric and historic 
nations may be poor in color names without 
failing to distinguish color. When Cicero (de 
Orat., II. 4, 17), from the lack of a Greek 
equivalent for the Latin ineptus, concludes that 
the Greeks lacked an appreciation of this quality 
(‘ itaque...... non reperies’), he commits a fre- 
quent error. An inquiry into the development 
of the color sense upon a linguistic basis alone 
must thus be futile [a reference]. (2) A name 
is not inseparable from the object it designates. 
It may be transferred. Cognate terms there- 
fore need not necessarily refer to the same 
thing, as is, for instance, the case in dyyds and 
fagus.” 

The volume is dedicated to the memory 
of Prof. W. D. Whitney, and we cannot 
mark our sense of its very high value 
more impressively than by pronouncing it 
an appropriate and worthy memorial of that 
eminent scholar and philologist. 








Prosperous British India: a Revelation from 
Oficial Records, By William Digby, 
C.LE. (Fisher Unwin.) 

Various persons who have held, or are 

holding, high positions in the Government 

of India have from time to time expressed 
opinions, based on their knowledge of the 
country and the information at their disposal, 
that in spite of all misfortune the condition 
of India is improving. Lord Curzon, in his 
speech on the Indian Budget (March 28th, 

1901), ventured to question whether India 

is becoming poorer, and asserted that the 

symptoms it exhibits are not those of 
decaying or impoverished populations. Sir 

Henry Fowler has remarked on the light- 

ness of the burden put on the land, an 

opinion shared by Sir John Strachey, who 
has further recorded his acquiescence in 

John Stuart Mill’s belief that the British 

Government in India was ‘‘ not only one of 

the purest in intention, but one of the most 

beneficent in act, ever known among man- 
kind.’ And last August Lord George 

Hamilton, Secretary of State for India, is 

reported to have said in the House of 

Commons :— 

‘*There is a small school in this country, as 
well as in India, who are perpetually asserting 
that our rule is bleeding India to death. Since 
I have been Secretary of State J have taken 
great pains to collect and investigate any 
information or evidence I could obtain, no 
matter from what quarter it came, which by 
facts, figures, or other reliable information 
tended to support this allegation. I admit at 
once that if it could be shown that India has 
retrograded in material prosperity under our 
rule we stand self-condemned, and we ought no 
longer to be entrusted with the control of that 
country. But no such facts, figures, or evidence 
have I ever been able to obtain. That a section 
of the public both here and in India believe 
this allegation is clear from their constant and 
unwearied repetition of the charge. But this 


belief is founded not on figures, or facts, or 
economic data, but on a plausible syllogistic 
formula that they are never tired of repeating.” 
These remarks proved more than Mr. Digby 
could bear, and the present volume of over 





700 pages, including a good index and 
crammed with the data of which Lord 
George lamented the absence, is his reply. 

A minute examination of the allega- 

tions and figures cannot be made in these 
columns. It must suffice to say that the 
author claims to produce evidence supplied 
from official sources which shows ‘“ the 
rapidly growing and now alarming im- 
poverishment of both country and people,” 
and that ‘“‘by the principles of our rule, 
deliberately adopted, the impoverishment 
is made inevitable.’ The issue is plain: 
optimist and pessimist cannot both be 
right, and Mr. Digby unhesitatingly declares 
for the latter, roundly abusing the Secretary 
of State’s optimism as a mockery and a 
frivolity, the exhibition of which when 
numbers were suffering from famine was 
not merely a blunder, but a cruel wrong. 
He is not alone in his opinions and in his 
excursion to the sea of troubles which sur- 
rounds the administration of India, for 
‘*Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji has circumnavigated 
its shores, and Mr. Romesh Dutt and Mr. Hynd- 
man have indicated many of the perils of the 
way, while Mr. A. J. Wilson, of the Investors’ 
Review, never wearies of well-doing where India 
is concerned, nor does Sir William Wedderburn 
ever falter,” &c. 
And he might add the Indian National 
Congress, whose president, at a meeting in 
Calcutta held on December 27th, 1901, urged 
measures and made complaints very much 
the same as those set forth some six weeks 
before in the book under consideration. 

For some readers it might suffice to say 
noscitur a sociis; the names mentioned are 
not those which carry with the governing 
classes the greatest weight on Indian affairs, 
though the opinions are sufficiently pro- 
nounced. Nevertheless, whilst remarking 
that the over-statement, strong language, 
and indifferent taste in which views are ex- 
pressed and criticisms made in Mr. Digby’s 
book damage rather than help his cause, we 
may set forth briefly a few matters which 
should be kept in mind when the question 
of improvement of Indian administration is 
considered. 

There is the poverty of large classes of 
the people. In parts this is accentuated by 
the great number of peasants who cultivate 
small holdings, and borrow beyond their 
means till they are in the hands of native 
money-lenders. In India the evil is enhanced 
by peace enforced by the British Govern- 
ment, the pax Britannica, and by measures 
taken to combat famine and pestilence. 
The better these succeed, the larger and 
poorer is the population. To meet this, 
where it is possible and expedient more land 
is brought under cultivation, canals for 
irrigation are dug, and the means of carriage 
whereby produce may become more negoti- 
able are provided. 

And there is further the cost of all that 
may be included under the head of admini- 
stration. Somerelief in this respect may be 
and very likely is possible, but as regards 
most of it the local officers are the only safe 
guides. Outsiders, even if they have had 
experience, would shrink from doing more 
than suggesting where economy seemed 
possible. Such a case is the further sub- 
stitution of native for European agency 
in various departments. A good deal has 
been done in this direction during the last 
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forty years, with results sometimes satis- 
factory, sometimes the reverse; still, the 
official door is gradually being opened 
wider, even at some loss in efficiency. 
But the question of how far it is safe to 
go raust be decided by the responsible men 
on the spot. 

Another instance where some economy 
may be practicable is in the cheapening of 
establishments. In India, unless a policy 
of the patriarchal sort (which seems now to 
be impossible) were introduced, it is difficult 
to see how any great and justifiable saving 
could be effected; but if Parliament would 
be content to confine interference with the 
Government of India to a minimum, it is 
probable that a material reduction in the 
establishment of the India Office might be 
made. 

Finally, critics who inveigh without 
measure against the cost of governing 
India, and what they delight to call 
her tribute, may be invited to recollect 
that a large part of the money raised by 
taxation is spent in that country to the direct 
benefit of its people. This includes a great 
proportion of the pay of the entire estab- 
lishment, including army, police, and the 
various other departments. Expenditure on 
public works, so far as labour is concerned 
—that is, the greater portion—goes to the 
natives ; this is supplemented by borrowed 
money spent on canals and railways, on 
which great numbers of natives are em- 
ployed in positions varying from those which 
are highly paid, and involve responsibility, 
to that of the ordinary labourer. 

In manufactures, too, signs are not want- 
ing of the swing of the pendulum. Hitherto 
English machinery has superseded by less 
expensive goods the beautiful and useful 
products of native industry. But mills are 
being set up in India, steam and water 
power are being utilized, whilst the vastly 
cheaper labour seems not unlikely to 
bring Indian manufactures again to the 
front. 

Mr. Digby’s book, though we neither 
admire nor greatly trust it, may serve a 
useful purpose if it disturbs a too com- 
placent official optimism, and leads those 
concerned to consider how the administra- 
tion of India may be improved ; but effectual 
reform must come from those who under- 
stand and appreciate the problem in all its 
bearings, and who, moreover, are, from 
their position, responsible for the measures 
adopted, not from a clique which delights 
to assume that its own country is in its deal- 
ing with others invariably in the wrong. 
Such persons are too much in evidence just 
now, and may without offence be recom- 
mended to study the proverb that it is an ill 
bird which fouls its own nest. 








Chronicles of the House of Borgia. By 

Frederick Baron Corvo. (Grant Richards. ) 
Repucer to a reasonable bulk (say two 
hundred and fifty pages, small crown octavo) 
by the pruning of its redundant and affected 
verbiage, purged of its many blunders, and 
furnished with an index, Frederick Baron 
Corvo’s ‘Chronicles of the House of Borgia’ 
might have taken a respectable place in 
one of the many series which nowadays 
present history in neat snippets. In the 
form of a huge volume containing the twelfth 





part of a cubie foot of solid matter, and 
weighing within an ounce or two of three 
pounds, it affects the reader with a sense of 
disproportion. No facts are given regarding 
the only two interesting members of the 
house—the Pope and the Saint—which have 
not long been familiar. Even the process 
of taking off a little of the black from the 
memory of the Pontiff has been carried by 
the late Bishop of London and others as 
far as it will reasonably go; we are ready 
to believe that insanitary conditions and 
unwholesome feeding were enough to 
account for most or all of the mysterious 
deaths which half-admiring contemporaries 
credited to the ‘‘ Borgia venom.” It may 
even be allowed that Alexander was not 
very much worse in his private life than 
most other potentates of the period; though 
in that case it is rather difficult to account 
for the impression which prevailed to some 
extent in his own time, and almost universally 
in the next age, when Popes had begun to be 
fairly decent again. It cannot have been 
entirely personal spite; other Popes, say 
Boniface VIII. or Paul II. or Pius V., had 
plenty of personal enemies, but we do not 
remember in their case to have come across 
precisely the same class of biographical 
details as those with which most of the 
chroniclers and diarists embellish their 
pictures of Alexander VI. Even if, as in 
the case of his unfortunate predecessor, 
John XXIII., at Constance, ‘“‘the grosser 
charges are suppressed,” enough remains 
to make us hesitate before accepting our 
author’s estimate that ‘‘as Pontifex Maxi- 
mus, EArTHiy VIcAR oF JESUS CHRIST OUR 
Saviour, He merits reverent gratitude” (we 
preserve the author’s typography); or that 
his Pontifical acts ‘‘ will compare favourably 
with those of any Supreme Pontiff, from 
Simon, Who is called Peter P.P., to Gioac- 
chino Vincenzo Rafaele Luigi, Who is called 
Leo P.P. XIII.” 

From a sentence in the preface we infer 
that the author, who is pretty obviously at 
the beginning of his studies of human 
nature, has been bitten by the fashionable 
doctrine of the Uebermensch, and thinks he 
sees his way to a somewhat startling 
application of it. Only be unscrupulous 
enough, he would say, and you establish 
your right to be judged by another code of 
morals than that by which the average 
man has to regulate his conduct. Why 
should not we try how this works out in 
the case of one who was the supreme repre- 
sentative not of morality only, but also of a 
religion which claims to base morality on a 
divine revelation? Another condition, by 
the way, seems to be required before you 
can benefit by the doctrine in question: you 
must be of good family. Pope Julius I1.— 
our space does not allow us to adopt the 
baronial fashion of calling every Pope, 
whenever mentioned, ‘‘ the Lord So-and-so, 
P. P. so-many”—had the misfortune to begin 
life as a fisher-boy, and he accordingly is 
faithfully dealt with, and his plebeian origin 
cast in his teeth at every opportunity. Yet 
even with him the forms are preserved, and 
the reader notes with some amusement such 
phrases as ‘‘this treachery of the Holiness 
of the Pope.” It need hardly be said 
that Savonarola is in no favour. He is 
more than once spoken of as a “ mattoid,” 
other terms of the same delectable jargon 





being applied to Alexander himself, who is 


called ‘‘nevrotic” (sic), while Julius is a 
“psychic epileptic.” Touching Savonarola, 
however, our author has means of informa- 
tion not generally accessible, for he is able 
to state, what has always baffled the Frate’s 
biographers, the exact nature of the 
charges on which he was condemned. 

One comparative novelty there is in 
the book—namely, the defence of a view 
originally, we believe, maintained by a 
French-Spanish writer of the seventeenth 
century (‘‘proverbially discredited,” says 
Hallam, ‘‘for want of veracity’’), that Cesar 
Borgia was the son, not of the prelate who 
has always passed as his father, but of Car- 
dinal Giuliano della Rovere, afterwards Pope 
Julius II. It is said—we do not know on 
what authority—that Madonna Vanozza, 
the mother of the most numerous of Cardinal 
Borgia’s families, had previously been the 
mistress of the other cardinal; that the 
birth of Ossar took place shortly after 
the transference of her affections from the 
one cardinal to the other; and that the un- 
doubted hostility of Rovere towards Borgia 
was that of an unsuccessful rival. As 
a theory this is no doubt very pretty. 
Unluckily it is in the teeth of the unques- 
tioning belief, not only of contemporaries 
as to Casar’s parentage, but also of them 
and posterity, that not Cesar, but the unfor- 
tunate Duke of Gandia, was the eldest of 
Vanozza’s children. Further, one may ask, 
Why, if Ceesar were not Alexander’s son, did 
Alexander make him a cardinal immediately 
upon his own accession, having long before 
pushed his interests with Sixtus IV., and 
secured the administration of his property ? 
Neither at eight years nor at eighteen can 
he be said to have been the Pope’s “‘ most 
serviceable subject,” or to have needed 
‘“‘ rewarding with lavish generosity.”” Again, 
if he were the eldest, the succession of his 
brother and not himself to their half- 
brother’s duchy of Gandia in 1481 (or 1488 
—the family dates are rather uncertain) 
would have been tantamount to an open 
repudiation by Borgia of his paternity, in 
which case we should surely find some evi- 
dence of contemporary doubt. 

The author makes a great display of what 
he would call ‘‘ meticulous” accuracy in 
small matters of detail, ritual, nomenclature, 
and the like. He is right no doubt in hold- 
ing that ‘‘ Sixtus” is a mere barbarism for 
‘“‘ Xystus,’”’ both names taking the same form 
in Italian. But it is pedantic to go back 
on the established usage of centuries and 
write on every occasion ‘‘the Lord Xystus 
P.P. IV.” And then, what about ‘ Calix- 
tus”? He is wrong, by the way, in saying 
that the well-known P.P. stands for ‘‘ Pater 
Patrum.”’ It is merely the MS. abbrevia- 
tion for ‘‘ Papa,” as the medal of Julius I1., 
which he reproduces, might have shown him. 
He is wrong again in supposing that before 
Harvey taught the truth about the cir- 
culation, ‘‘the blood was conceived of as 
stagnant in the flesh”; Dante knew better 
than that. It does not, of course, follow 
that Innocent VIII. underwent any opera- 
tion for the transfusion of blood. So far 
we are with the author, as also in his 
scepticism on the subject of the wholesale 
poisoning attributed to Borgias and others, 
to which he devotes a long chapter. That 
they would have been glad enough to have 
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the resources of the modern poisoner at 
their command we do not doubt; but 


that natural causes were sufficient to 
account for the great majority of the sus- 
picious deaths of the period is, as we have 
said, at least equally certain. But it is 
not correct to say of the personage who is 
known to ordinary students of Italian litera- 
ture or science as Baptista Porta, and to 
barons, it would seem, as Messer Giam- 
battista della Porta, that, ‘‘ born in 1445, 
dying in 1515, he was an exact con- 
temporary of Borgia,” because, as a matter 
of fact, he was born and died just a 
hundred years later. Nor is any of his 
works called ‘De Occultis Literium Notis.’ 
Our author is apt to be a little unfortunate 
with his Latin and Greek. Thus we read 
of nephews séricte dicte and of simony 
stricte dicte, where we can hardly believe that 
the fault lies altogether with the printer; 
also of déjvayia. We should have liked 
some reference for the statement that 
“‘Qesar Fridericus Ahenobarbus Semper 
Augustus abjectly crawled to, and waited at, 
the gates of the huge Englishman, Nicolas 
Breakespeare, the Lord Hadrian P.P. IV.,” 
for the usual authorities make no mention 
of any incident that can with any ap- 
proach to accuracy be described in these 
terms. Nor, as a matter of detail, did any 
indication of the colour of Frederick’s beard 
ever find a place in his official title, if, 
indeed, it was used at all in his lifetime. 
Lauenburg, not Lauenberg, was the duchy 
from which Bismarck took the title which 
he said he would use as an incognito. 

The account of the saint of the family, 
Francis, Duke of Gandia and General of the 
Jesuits, is interesting and not devoid of 
shrewd touches, but somehow its rather 
artificial eulogy leaves the reader with less 
admiration for a really beautiful character 
than the more critical study by Sir James 
Stephen. 

As we said in reviewing a former work 
by the author, he evidently has capacities 
both of study and of writing, and if he will 
eschew cheap paradox and the affectation 
of profound research (for which so far 
he shows no justification) and of minute 
accuracy in trivialities, he may do well 
enough. He is fond of mottoes; we will 
give him for his next edition one that 
will show at least the opinion of Alexander’s 
cleverest contemporary touching his 
character :— 


Portato fu fra |’ anime beate 

Lo spirto di Alessandro glorioso ; 
Del qual seguiro le sante pedate 
Tre sue familiari, e care ancelle, 
Lussuria, Simonia, e Crudeltate. 


Evidently Machiavelli knew that simony 
was an offence before the existence of the 
Bull ‘Cum tam divino.’ 








uvres Completes de Paul Bourget.—Romans: 
III. Le Diseiple—Un Cour de Femme. 
(Paris, Plon.) 
Tue fifth volume of the large and incon- 
venient edition of M. Bourget’s works now 
in course of publication contains two of his 
most characteristic novels. ‘Le Disciple’ is 
a study after Stendhal; it is a reduction of 
‘Le Rouge et le Noir,’ that arid master- 
piece, into the terms of a somewhat naive, 
somewhat bourgeois, cynicism. It is written 





carefully, conscientiously; it is a minute 
study of a certain kind of will and tempera- 
ment. If ‘Le Rouge et le Noir’ had never 
been written it would have the merit of 
originality. But the resemblance is funda- 
mental, and the differences non-essential; 
so that it is difficult to appreciate even those 
good qualities which a work done at second 
hand may have. Here, as always, M. 
Bourget takes himself very seriously. He 
dedicates the book ‘‘a un jeune homme,” 
and he addresses the young man as follows: 

**C’est a toi que je veux dédier mon livre, 
jeune homme de mon pays, & toi que je connais 
si bien quoique je ne sache de toi ni ta ville 
natale, ni ton nom, ni tes parents, ni ta fortune, 
ni tes ambitions,—rien si non que tu as plus de 
dix-huit ans et moins de vingt-cing, et que tu vas, 
cherchant dans nos volumes, & nous tes ainés, 
des réponses aux questions qui te tourmentent.” 


And he assures the young man that ‘‘some- 
thing of his moral life, something of his 
soul,” will depend on the answers which he 
meets with in these volumes. 

M. Bourget’s sense of responsibility has 
always been awake to a somewhat morbid 
degree. He seems really to imagine that 
the whole career of a young man between 
eighteen and twenty-five is likely to be 
changed by the reading of a novel such as 
‘Le Disciple.’ There is, perhaps, a little 
vanity in the fear, but there is more than 
vanity. His love of books for their own 
sakes causes him to exaggerate the moral 
influence of books. His admiration of the 
novel as a form of art causes him to 
exaggerate its importance as an educator of 
the mind and of the sentiments. He does 
not realize how little the reading of novels 
has to do with any one’s inner life, and how 
rarely the most inveterate or the most 
indifferent reader of novels thinks of apply- 
ing the lesson taught by some fictitious 
situation to any situation which has arisen 
in his own personal experience. No reader 
ever looked into the eyes of a character in 
a novel and said: ‘‘There am I, there I 
recognize my own soul.’”’ And if the person 
in the book and the person in real life are 
not identical, how can the one be a model 
or a warning or a safeguard to the other? 
Even if the action you have just committed 
comes back to you reflected from the pages 
of a book, of what good or harm to you will 
be an analysis of motives which cannot 
possibly correspond in every particular with 
your own motives as you have felt them? 
No; ‘Le Disciple’ never did harm to any 
young man, and ‘Un Coour de Femme’ never 
did good to any young woman. 

For the second novel is a study in 
‘‘modern love” which attempts to unravel 
the old question, Can a woman honestly 
love two men at the same time? It is more 
in M. Bourget’s natural manner than ‘ Le 
Disciple,’ it is a study of his favourite 
corner of the world. ‘‘Clubmen” and mar- 
quises pass elegantly across the pages; 
“society” is very keenly realized in its 
whole force; the game of the passions is 
played strictly according to the social 
rules. M. Bourget knows the world of 
which he writes, and he analyzes that 
world, or the aspect of that world which 
lies just between the surface and the depths, 
very keenly. But he is neither exactly 
of it nor wholly aloof from it. He seems 
at times to be almost in awe of his own 





characters, or of what they represent in the 


world he is watching, and can speak 
solemnly of his hero as ‘‘ ce séducteur, ce 
roi de la mode, ce blasé.””’ He can use 
phrases of this sort: ‘‘a détailler Mme. de 
Tilliéres avec ce coup d’cil respectueuse- 
ment indiscret dont les libertins bien élevés 
enveloppent les femmes”; and he seems 
unaware of the ludicrously ‘‘ bad form ”’ of 
his language. He takes seriously so many 
things which can only be taken lightly, 
with a pedantry in pettinesses which is not 
only tedious, but inaccurate as psychology. 
He seems to be always straining after some 
comprehension which never comes to him, 
setting judgment to do the work of instinct, 
not always successfully. The quality of his 
style is like the quality of his mind: slow, 
anxious, much too conscientious. Take this 
sentence, for example; it is typical of the 
writer: ‘‘Les joues un peu dégarnies se 
marquaient du pli un peu amer ou se trahit 
le désenchantement de l’homme qui a souri 
avec dégofit de trop de choses.” How 
heavily that says what it has to say! how 
little of the French alertness there is in it! 
A great wit of our time said of Sir Walter 
Besant that he had exhausted the obvious. 
Alas! there are writers, even in France, for 
whom the obvious is still inexhaustible. 








NEW NOVELS. 


The Velvet Glove. By Henry Seton Merri- 
man. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 


WE are pleased to find our author back in 
Spain. If he has a weakness, it is for a 
gentleman, and we cannot help thinking 
that the best type of Spaniard appeals to 
him strongly as a dignified man of action 
rather than words, a man who hates fuss 
and never makes a scene. Whether this 
type can or could be found is another 
question; but, however that may be, the 
Sarrions, father and son, like General Vin- 
centes and Concha the priest, who pleased 
us so much in a previous Spanish novel, 
‘In Kedar’s Tents,’ are excellent examples 
of the reserve, the delicacy, and the good 
taste which characterize the true gentleman. 
‘The Velvet Glove’ is a good story, told 
in the author’s best manner. Perhaps in 
the earlier chapters we trace a slight 
tendency to overload the narrative with 
moralizing, but this passes off as he warms 
to his work, and we have nothing but 
praise for the skilfully interwoven plot 
and the artistic development of character in 
the later chapters. Juanita especially pleases 
us ; she is so simple and so honest a girl that 
she cannot fail to make a good wife. Erasio 
Mon shows well the quiet persistence and 
patience of the Jesuits in gaining their 
ends. For the latter the author does not 
conceal his aversion, and he deals them 
some hard knocks, but neither unfair nor 
undeserved. Two scenes especially show 
him at his best— that in the chapel in 
the Calle de la Merced, and that which ends 
the book. Both show a fine dramatic in- 
stinct and self-restraint, rare indeed nowa- 
days, but all the more welcome. ‘The Velvet 
Glove’ is among the author’s best novels 
and will add to his reputation. 
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Hearts in Revolt: a Tragi-Comedy of Youth. 
By Henry Gilbert. (George Allen.) 
‘Hearts mv Revorr’ has many and grave 
faults, yet it is nevertheless a remarkable 
book. It is ill constructed, it is sometimes 
coarse in expression, and it is very often 
tedious. But Ernest Guest and the men 
and women who surround him are real 
living folk, whom we seem to see and hear 
as they go about their dreary work and 
their soulless play. Briefly told, the story 
is this, Ernest Guest is the son of a 
journeyman printer, and lives in a mean 
street in South London. He has a drunken 
mother, whom he loves, and a brutal and 
vicious father, whom he hates, and life is so 
black that the lad denies God and grows up 
in sullen revolt. Mr. Gilbert’s presentment 
of the miserable home is powerful and un- 
utterably sad, and there is nothing to relieve 
the gloom. Ernest tries, indeed, to solace 
himself with young companions, but he 
tries in vain. His mother poisons herself, 
his father disappears, and Ernest vows to 
devote himself to study alone. But the 
life of the intellect does not satisfy him; 
women enter into his life, and the rest of 
the book is concerned with his unhappy 
relations with Constance Nevile, a beautiful 
and consumptive dévote, and with Claire 
Moring, whom he marries. ‘Hearts in 
Revolt’ is not really a novel, but a study 
of a personality, of the evolution of a com- 
plex and not very attractive character in a 
more or less Paterian fashion, but with 
much less than Paterian delicacy or insight. 


Herb of Grace. By Rosa Nouchette Carey. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 

From the sombre underworld of ‘ Hearts 
in Revolt’ it is a far cry to the every-day 
atmosphere of ‘Herb of Grace.’ Miss 
Carey’s puppets and their manner of play 
are known and admired by many; there is 
nothing striking about them, but they are 
straightforward and clean-minded, and alto- 
gether respectable. ‘Herb of Grace,’ which 
deals with the love affairs of Malcolm 
Herrick and his stately Elizabeth, is plea- 
santly written and introduces many pleasant 
people. There is a villain, of course, but 
he is a clumsy and unsuccessful villain at 
best; the good folk win the day, and the 
best of them is the Rev. Rupert Carlyon, 
a gentle and kindly old man, ‘as meek as 
a mouse and as good as gold.” 








CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES, 

University of Toronto Studies, in the depart- 
ment of history, is now in the fifth volume, the 
London publishers being Messrs. King & Son. 
The editors deserve the praise for this volume 
which has been properly bestowed upon 
those which preceded it. All the subjects 
that have special relation to Canada are 
treated with skill and discrimination. No work 
of note has been overlooked, while each has 
received a due amount of attention. For the 
reader of English books the perusal of these 
studies must be at once useful and attractive, 
as he finds in them a condensed account of all 
the works on Canadian history which deserve 
to be read. The notices are not confined to 
books, but also embrace articles in magazines 
and reviews. Very often anarticle in a maga- 
zine or review may deserve as much considera- 
tion as a work in one volume or many. The 
editors of these studies have shown sound 


e 

notice, though sometimes they have been 
more complaisant than critical. To Mr. De 
Roo’s ‘ America before Columbus’ they award 
a measure of praise which is excessive. Once 
they take the editor of the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography’ to task for failing to 
give ample praise to Sir Daniel Wilson, 
whose services to the higher education were 
great, but whose lasting work is not inaptly 
set forth in the ‘ Dictionary.’ Oneof the useful 
things in these ‘Studies’ is the notification 
of publications which are not generally known, 
such as a magazine published in and dealing 
with Newfoundland, ‘‘ our oldest colony,’’ and 
with Prince Edward Island. 

The Diplomatic History of the Southern Con- 
federacy, which Dr. James Morton Callahan 
has written and the Johns Hopkins University 
has published, has great valuefor the historian 
and for the reader who is interested in the 
subject. From a literary point of view the 
book has a merit which Lord Hailes lauded 
and at which Macaulay scoffed. It has many 
of the characteristics of an almanac. Facts 
are set forth fully without any more fuss than 
days of the week or months of the year. The 
author is as unbiassed as an almanac maker, 
and we think he is quite as accurate. He sets 
nothing down without adequate authority, and 
he neither extenuates nor exaggerates any- 
thing. In consequence of this aloofness on his 
part his story has the greater historical value. 
He was permitted to read the Confederate 
diplomatic history ‘‘ which is now in manuscript 
in the United States Treasury Department.”’ 
Though many of the papers relating to the 
Confederacy were destroyed, Mr. Benjamin 
having carefully burnt those in his possession, 
yet a large number have been preserved and 
are now accessible. The impression made 
upon the reader of the story which Dr. Cal- 
lahan has told is one of surprise that a struggle 
so hopeless should have been continued so 
long. Many of the Confederate leaders knew 
that the end was inevitable long before it 
came, yet they acted as if victory would be 
the reward of their efforts. Some of them 
determined to fight on at all hazards, and it 
appears probable that they were influenced by 
Micawber’s expectation of something turning 
up. The representatives of the Confederacy in 
Europe met with rebuffs in all the countries 
to which they turned for support, with the 
exception of France, and the Emperor of the 
French was readier to encourage than to help 
them. Their bitterest and most unexpected 
discovery was to find that cotton was not king ; 
in other words, they had miscalculated their 
chances in Europe as much as they did those 
in North America. They held that the North 
could not fight and that England would not 
permit their ports to be blockaded, and they 
were completely and bitterly undeceived. Dr. 
Callahan is minute, and, wethink, quite accurate 
in his presentation of the diplomatic panorama, 
and no fault can be found with him as regards 
his statements about the policy and conduct 
of England. The last page but one of his very 
useful work contains the following welcome 
words :— 

“The lapse of years, and mutual interests and 
sympathies, have tended to heal the wounds of war 
and the irritations of reconstruction, and to-day an 
undivided nation looks upon England not with the 
jealousies and suspicions of former days, but as a 
friendly power, and even as a possib'e ally in case 
cf national danger.” 

The History of South Carolina in the Revo- 
lution of 1775-1780 (New York, the Macmillan 
Company; London, Macmillan & Co.) is Mr. 
McCrady’s third contribution to the history 
of his native State. The prospect of a series 
of histories relating to each of the thirteen 
American colonies is ominous, Few persons 
have read all the histories of them in their col- 
lective state. Yet the reader who begins this 


and his greatest merit is to have excluded 
extraneous matter. To the majority of English 
readers the story of the American revolution 
is largely that of New England and of Virginia. 
Hostilities began at Concord, and, despite the 
success of the British troops at Bunker Hill, 
Washington compelled General Gage to eva- 
cuate Boston. Yet the struggle for rights 
which it was deemed had been violated by 
the Parliament of Great Britain was as ener- 
getic in the South as in the North. The essential 
difference between the extreme North and the 
extreme South has not been set forth more 
clearly than in Mr. McCrady’s pages, this 
being that antipathy to the Church of England 
was the motive force in New England, while 
members of the Church of England were 
conspicuous in South Carolina among the 


opponents of the English Ministry. If the 
home Government had not been _ grossly 
ignorant ov misinformed, affairs in North 


America would have been differently, and 
possibly better managed. 

Loyalism in New York during the American 

Revolution, by Alexander Clarence Flick (New 
York, the Maemillan Company), is one of the 
studies in history emanating from Columbia 
University. The author, who is Professor of 
European History in Syracuse University, has 
performed his task with what it is the custom 
to call German thoroughness. The greater 
part of the material at his disposal is in 
manuscript. Prof. Flick’s labour must have 
been great, while the new information 
which he supplies is comprehensive. Some 
readers of the title-page may be misled by 
‘*New York’’ standing alone, and they may 
think that the city of that name is the sub- 
ject of the work, whereas it really treats of 
what was once the Province, and is now the 
State, of New York. The strict impartiality 
displayed by the author is as commendable as 
his industry. He is careful to set forth the 
facts, leaving the reader to draw his own 
conclusions; as a result we obtain a better 
acquaintance with the position of the American 
loyalists than we have had hitherto. Prof. 
Flick makes it clear that they were heartily 
opposed to the taxation of America by the 
British Parliament, and not less heartily 
opposed to a revolution in the form of govern- 
ment under which they had lived. When the 
Declaration of Independence was issued, every 
American had to choose between remaining a 
British subject—a title which had generally 
been his pride--and thus becoming a traitor 
to the United States of America, and declaring 
himself a citizen of the latter newly born 
nation, and consequently becoming a traitor to 
the Crown. The loyalists were resolved to get 
their grievances redressed by constitutional 
means, while the Whigs were determined upon 
separation from the motherland. The number 
of those who, from the outset, decided to 
battle for independence was larger in Massa- 
chusetts and Virginia than in New York, and 
most of the New Englanders and Southerners 
who aimed at cutting the connexion with the 
motherland were both unscrupulous and able 
men. The loyalists were beaten, and they 
were despised by the victors. Their actual 
conduct has never been set forth so favourably 
and fairly as by Prof. Flick in these words :— 
“ When independence became the great issue, the 
loyalists took the same view the North did in the 
late rebellion : they held that ‘loyalty’ was one of 
the highest virtues; that the supporters of the 
majesty of law and the established Government 
were acting an honourable part; that the national 
State, the Constitution, and the flag must be pre- 
served, and that rebellion must be suppressed at all 
hazards, and even, if necessary, by the sword.” 
How the loyalists fared after peace was made 
is shown in many figures now published for 
the first time. Every historical student should 
read what Prof. Flick has written. 


Historic Towns of the Southern States is the 
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** American Historic Towns,’’ edited by the 


Rev. Lyman P. Powell, and published in New 
York and London by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. In 
this volume, as in those which have preceded 
it, the illustrations are alike interesting and 
praiseworthy, while the character of the letter- 
press is unequal. The editor truly says that 
the names of most Southern towns de- 
scribed in this volume are best known 
owing to the great civil war in the United 
States. With Richmond is associated the 
great struggle for its possession and its de- 
fence by McClellan, Grant, and Lee. If it had 
not been for blockade-running little would 
have been heard of Wilmington by the present 
generation. In like manner, Vicksburg is 
now chiefly familiar owing to its capture 
by General Grant. The most noteworthy, in 
some respects, of the towns described is 
St. Augustine, near which some French 
Huguenots attempted to found a settlement 
and were barbarously massacred by Menendez, 
a pious Spanish general: a massacre which 
the French general De Gourgues avenged 
when he captured the Spanish fort, and 
hanged his prisoners to the trees on which 
his countrymen had been done to death. He 
afterwards nailed up a plank upon which the 
inscription was burnt that the Spaniards were 
executed because they were “ traitors, thieves, 
and murderers.’’ Louisville, in Kentucky, has 
the attraction to cultivated English readers of 
having been the abode of George Keats, the 
brother of the poet. The house which he built 
for himself in 1835 was admired as ‘‘ The Eng- 
lishman’s Palace.’’ 


The History of Suffrage in Virginia, by Mr. 
Julian A. C. Chandler, which is issued by the 
press of Johns Hopkins University, contains 
an interesting and, in some respects, novel 
account of how voting has been conducted in 
Virginia from the earliest days to those in 
which we live. This small work is destined to 
form part of a constitutional history of Vir- 
ginia, but the author publishes it now because 
the facts set forth in it may be of service to 
those who are framing a new constitution for 
the State. In 1619 the first representative 
assembly which met in the New World was 
elected by the ‘‘ inhabitants’’ of the colony 
of Virginia, these inhabitants not including 
the natives, but being the white settlers who 
displaced them. When the conditions under 
which the right to vote accrued were first 
defined and enforced it was restricted to 
‘*housekeepers,’’ who might be freeholders, 
leaseholders, or tenants; but not more than 
one member of a family could acquire the 
right to vote. Shortly afterwards the suffrage 
was extended to all freemen, and then every 
possessor of half an acre of land was an 
elector. A free negro or an Indian was on 
the same footing as his white brother till 
1723, when negroes, mulattoes, and Indians 
were disfranchised, even though they possessed 
freeholds. It is noteworthy that, when a charter 
was granted in 1693 to the College of William 
and Mary, a clause in it empowered the presi- 
dent and professors to send a burgess to the 
General Assembly. The new constitution 
adopted in 1776, when the colony declared itself 
to be an independent State, did not alter the 
suffrage, and Hening, the historian of Virginia, 
declares that under the new constituticn the 
State was ‘practically as aristocratic in its 
government as it had been.under the govern- 
ment of England.’’ A change was made by the 
General Assembly in 1785 to the effect that 
every possessor of fifty acres of uncultivated 
land might exercise the suffrage; but, with 
this exception, the suffrage as fixed before the 
Revolution remained in force till 1830, when a 
new constitution was framed and adopted. A 
complete change was made in 1850, the suffrage 
being conferred on all free whites over twenty- 
one yearsofage. This was what Jefferson had 
advocated in 1776. Many other alterations 





after the civil war are clearly narrated. It 
is curious, but not uninstructive, to find the 
author writing of what was done in 1850 that 
it is a moot question in Virginia whether ‘‘ the 
best and safest government is that which gives 
the suffrage to an enlightened property- 
holding class.’’ 


The Old Plantation, by James Battle Avirett 
(New York, F. Tennyson Neely Co.), isa curious 
rather than an instructive work. Thesub-title, 
‘Iiow we lived in Great House and Cabin 
before the War,’ does not fully explain the 
writer’s purpose. This is done, however, in 
the introduction, by Dr. Hunter McGuire, late 
Surgeon-in-Chief to General Stonewall Jack- 
son, who states that the author vindicates his 
people ‘‘ from the ignorant aspersions of 
‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ and kindred exhalations 
from a distempered brain.’”’ Dr. McGuire’s 
views of history are peculiar. He states that 
the power generated by the French Revolu- 
tion crossed the Channel, and, ‘‘ intrenching 
itself in Exeter Hall, London, it threw its 
forces across the Atlantic and fortified them 
in Fanueil Hall, Boston.’’ Whatever effect 
the French Revolution had in England, nothing 
was due to Exeter Hall, which was not 
opened for public meetings till the 29th 
of March, 1831. One of the earliest and 
most important public meetings in London 
for the suppression of slavery was held in 
1825, the place of meeting being Freemasons’ 
Hall. Among the best speeches then de- 
livered was the maiden public speech of Macau- 
lay. Dr. McGuire is wrongalso in stating that 
the raid by John Brown was due to ‘‘ that bold, 
bad, strong book, ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’”’ 
It is certain that Brown was not indebted 
to any one for the ill-fated scheme for free- 
ing the slaves, over which he had pondered for 
many years. Dr. McGuire states that the 
author of this book was ‘‘ chaplain on the staff of 
that matchless cavalier, General Turner Ashby, 
Chief of Cavalry under Stonewall Jackson,”’ 
and that ‘‘he has patiently waited for 
nearly forty years to tell his own story.’’ The 
story is interesting, and it shows clearly that, 
on one plantation, the slaves were well treated 
and led happy lives; yet it is true that the 
lives of slaves in general were intolerable, 
and that as much mischief was done to the 
masters by the existence of slavery as to the 
slaves themselves. Since the war many things 
have changed for the better in the South, 
and the Southern States are as prosperous 
now as they have ever been. Among the 
bygone things which the author laments is 
the ham—‘‘that lordly dish,’’ as he ealls it, 
‘‘ which always confronted the mistress of the 
plantation, after the soup and fish had been 
discussed.’’ Doubtless it is very sad that the 
Southern hams have lost their savour ; still, it 
is difficult to understand why good hams 
should be considered concomitants of slavery. 
The author is on safer ground when maintaining 
that the enfranchised negroes are not perfect 
specimens of humanity, though he appears to 
be unaware that the bondage in which they or 
their parents were held is the cause of many 
of their shortcomings. Their race had been 
so long enslaved that their eyes are still 
dazzled by the light of freedom. Though this 
volume is readable, its author has hardly, as 
he asserts, answered Mrs. Stowe’s book ‘‘ by 
stern facts.”’ 








ACTS OF THE PRIVY COUNCIL. 

Acts of the Privy Council. Vol. XXIII. 
(Stationery Office.) — This volume, which 
carries on the record of the Privy Council’s 
doings from July, 1592, to the end of that year, 
is largely concerned, like its predecessor, with 
the English contingents in Normandy and 
Brittany supporting the French king, and with 
the means taken for finding and maintaining 
them. The opening pages deal with the 
dispatch of some two thousand five hundred 





men from the Low Countries to France, while 
recruits were also raised at home, London and 
the adjacent counties alone being called on 
to supply sixteen hundred men, the careful 
entry of whose coat and conduct money shows 
that their ‘ coates’’ cost four shillings, 
while their pay was eightpence a day. The 
very gaols were searched for likely warriors, 
anda prisoner in Newgate condemned to death 
for a small felony was reprieved as being ‘‘a 
verie tall soldiour and of good service.’’ The 
leakage of recruits was large and continuous, 
although there are signs that a class of pro- 
fessional soldiers who served willingly was being 
formed. One occasionally catches glimpses of 
a conflict between the patriotic zeal of the 
Council and the queen’s passion for economy, 
and the condition of the fleet was such that 
the Vanguard, a ‘‘shippe of greate import- 
aunce and length,’’ had to be recalled as not 
fit to be at sea in stormy weather. The editor 
discusses at considerable length information 
on Irish affairs contained inthis volume, which 
supplies a dreary picture enough of penury, 
corruption, and maladministration, such as 
must have made the sister island a standing 
terror to the Council. In England the 
religious difficulty, which had seemed to be 
growing less, was now again reviving, and 
recusants who had been allowed to return to 
their homes were once more placed in custody ; 
a long and important entry also deals with the 
oaths to be taken by justices of the peace, 
the names of well-affected commissioners for 
the purpose being recorded under each county. 
From Herefordshire there was sent up a 
recusant who was found in possession of 
‘‘Popishe trashe, as a portas, a stole, and 
other tromperie.’’ The Council appears to 
have been sorely troubled by questions of 
piracy and privateering, and Sir Walter 
Raleigh, as the editor observes, ‘ was 
vicariously engaged as usual in reaping the 
harvest of the sea.’’ Several entries in this 
volume relate to the ravages of the plague in 
London. With the miscellaneous matters 
coming before the Council we dealt in our 
notice of the previous volume, so will only 
mention here the ‘‘foule outrage ’’ in North- 
amptonshire, where some justices of the 
peace seandalized the Council by quarrelling 
‘‘in open sessions.’’ It can safely be said 
that this series of ‘‘ Acts’? will form an 
invaluable supplement to Harrison’s famous 
description of Elizabethan England. 


Acts of the Privy Council. Vol. XXIV. 
(Stationery Office.)—The present is of less 
interest than usual, but occasional entries 
show the chief anxieties of the Govern- 
ment at the time—war, plague, piracy, 
‘‘pecusancy,’’ and Ireland—together with its 
care for commercial matters and for those 
which we should now deem of merely private 
interest. The drain of recruits, mostly 
unwilling, dispatched to the aid of Henry IV. 
was suddenly stopped by his timely discovery 
that Paris was worth a Mass; but fears were 
entertained for the safety of Ostend, which 
was garrisoned by English troops, while a 
small field force, under Sir Francis Vere, was 
also employed in the Low Countries. Almost 
modern are the glimpses of sick and maimed 
soldiers, and the evidently unaffected sympathy 
and eare for their sufferings shown by the 
Council. Then, as now, the Scilly Isles were 
being carefully fortified, and, on its being 
ascertained by experiment that their beacon 
fires could be seen in fair weather from Corn- 
wall, a small force of the trainbands was kept 
in readiness to be dispatched in answer to a 
signal. At Plymouth also, and on the Solent, 
fortifications were strengthened, for a Spanish 
squadron had been sighted off the Channel 
Islands. Suggestive of our own time is the 
leave given to a wounded officer to come 
home on full pay for two months that he may 
have the benefit of ‘‘the Bathes.’”’ But most 
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modern, perhaps, is the provision of an isola- 
tion hospital for plague patients at Kingston, 
where the authorities ‘‘ caused an house to be 
made in the fields dystante from the towne, 
where the infected might be kept apart.’’ 
The Council impressed on the London autho- 
rities the success of this measure and the 
importance of ‘‘restrayninge of the infected 
and separatinge them from the sounde,’’ 
enjoining on them also ‘‘to suppresse all 
those that sell olde apparrell, a trade in no 
wyse to be suffered in the tyme of the infec- 
tion.’’ The same enlightened policy is seen 
in the prohibition of fairs and other gatherings, 
the cleaning of the streets, and the prepara- 
tion of proper statistics. Infected houses 
were ordered to be distinguished not by mere 
painted crosses, but by red ones ‘‘ nayled 
fast upon the dores,’’ and the inmates were 
kept in by a watch. To the now growing 
party of the Puritans the plague must have 
brought compensation in the restrictions on 
stage plays in and about London, and even at 
the universities. Though itonly served as an 
excuse for closing the college gates during 
Stourbridge fair, the Puritan influence is 
seen in the Council's complaint that ‘‘ common 
plaiers do ordinarily resorte to the Uni- 
versytie of Cambridge, there to recite inter- 
Iudes and plaies, some of them being full 
of lewde example and moste of vanity,”’ 
the Vice - Chancellor being directed to sup- 
press them within five miles of Cambridge, 
*‘and especiallie in the towne of Chesterton.’’ 
A queen’s messenger, it is interesting to 
observe, was sent into Kent to apprehend 
“‘Christofer Marlow’’ and ‘‘bring him to 
the Court in his companie.’’ The jealousy of 
the ‘‘ strangers’’ who had settled in London 
in such large numbers is shown in this volume 
by a warning to the Lord Mayor against the 
designs of the ‘‘apprentyces,’’ which seems to 
have averted such an outbreak as took place 
two years later. The entries on this point, we 
observe, are not properly indexed. A curious 
instance of State interference is seen in the 
imperative direction to Magdalen College, 
Oxford, to elect one of its members to a fellow- 
ship because he was nephew to one of her 
Majesty’s servants, whom she wished to 
“‘ sratifye.’’ Mr. Dasent appears to be editing 
the Register with praiseworthy care, but a slip 
may sometimes be noted. The long entry on 
a dispute as to a fair relates to that which 
was held at Hatfield Broadoak, and which Lord 
Rich’s neighbour, Mr. Ray of Thremnall, 
wished to transfer to his owngreen. And the 
editor seems to have overlooked the interest 
of the entry relating to the sufferings of ‘‘ Mr. 
Peter Wentworth’ in the Tower and the 
slight alleviations allowed him. Wentworth 
was that sturdy upholder of liberty in the 
House of Commons who aroused more than 
once the wrath of the Tudor queen. 








BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG, 

Cosey Corner; or, How they Kept a Farm 
By L. T. Meade. (Chambers.)—To al 
children, even when unaided by the pious 
wish to make money for their parents, the 
idea of living alone and managing for them- 
selves without the interference of grown-up 
people is alluring. Consequently this pretty 
but not very convincing story of L. T. Meade’s 
will find favour with juvenile readers, though 
it may help them to realize that the practical 
management of even the smallest establishment 
is not all play. Certainly the young people— 
aged respectively fourteen and thirteen— 
are unusually precocious, too precocious 
to be satisfactory as children at all, and it 
is a relief to turn to their younger brother 
and sister, whose naturally childish spirits 
break away from the severe restraint of per- 
petual housework and weeding, and lead them 
into all sorts of exciting adventures. It is 
probable, however, that this hazardous experi- 





ment of the Ross children could never have 
been started, and would certainly not have 
prospered, but for the generosity of Farmer 
and Mrs. Burgin, still more for the timely 
appearance of ‘‘ Mr. Inquisitive,’’ who turns 
out to be their father’s hard-hearted creditor 
in the pleasantest possible disguise. 


A book by Miss Bessie Marchant is always 
a treat. She is a careful and industrious 
student, so that she never fails to be instruc- 
tive, whether she writes of her own country 
and her own times or of far-off lands and 
bygone days, and she is moreover a born story- 
teller. In Perilous Times (Gall & Inglis) and 
Among Hostile Hordes (same publishers) are 
good examples of her work. ‘In Perilous 
Times’ is ‘‘a tale of old Canterbury’’ in the 
time of Queen Mary. ‘‘’Twas an ill day for 
Canterbury when Mary came to the throne,”’ 
says a fair maid of Kent, who suffered terrible 
things for the faith. Tales of persecution 
must be harrowing, and we hear of ‘‘ honest 
Canterbury folk mewed up in a dungeon’’ and 
starved and beaten and burnt; but luck 
turns at last with the death of the unhappy 
Mary, and we leave the ancient city rejoicing 
with the rest of the realm at the accession 
of Good Queen Bess. ‘ Among Hostile Hordes,’ 
‘*a story of the Tai-ping rebellion,’’ takes us 
into the heart of China, and shows us what 
befalls the intrepid ‘‘ foreign devils ’’—traders, 
doctors, missionaries—who take their lives in 
their hands and venture to carry the things 
of the West into the Middle Kingdom. The 
hero is one Don Armstrong, a plucky littie 
English lad, whose adventures are truly 
wonderful. He saves the life of General 
Gordon, and that ill-fated hero is naturally a 
conspicuous figure in Miss Marchant’s thrilling 
romance. 

The Doctor's Niece (Blackie & Son), one 
of Miss Pollard’s admirable historical tales, 
is a study of life on the borders of Brittany 
in the period of the Chouans. Miss Pollard’s 
power of presentation is great; she makes one 
see that wild land, hear the haunting Chouan 
ery, and suffer and rejoice with the country 
folk, noble and peasant. The doctor’s niece— 
really no kin to the brave and kindly old 
doctor—is a charming heroine, and the story 
of her life is among the ‘‘ books for girls’”’ 
which we can heartily commend. 


L. T. Meade is undoubtedly a popular 
writer, but we cannot help regretting that she 
has written A Very Naughty Girl (Chambers) 
and Girls of the True Blue (same publishers). 
Both are domestic tales dealing with the 
modern girl, who is represented as living in a 
dark and tangled underworld of trickery and 
deceit. The adult people are all singularly 
dense and unobservant, and the unhappy chil- 
dren plot and scheme and strive unnoticed. 
One longs for a good breath of fresh air to 
blow away all the cobwebs. 

“‘ My Pretty”? and her Little Brother ‘‘ Too”’ 
(Chambers) is a charming little collection of 
stories by Mrs. Molesworth, who dedicates 
the book to her first grandson. Few writers 
understand children so well as Mrs. Moles- 
worth, and ‘My Pretty’ will be a welcome 
addition to the nursery shelf. 


We sometimes incline to think that we have 
had enough of Wonderland stories, but Wonders 
in Monsterland, by K. D. Cuming (George 
Allen), introduces us to a new country— 
which is really a very old country—and we 
are glad to make its acquaintance. The book 
is the outcome of a suggestion that the 
author should ‘‘ write a book for children to 
introduce them to the dead monsters of long 
ago.’? Mr. Cuming assures us that ‘‘ care has 
been exercised to avoid encroaching upon the 
province of the teacher’’; but the assurance 
is superfluous. The children who are lucky 
enough to come across ‘ Wonders in Monster- 
land’ are not at all likely to take it for a task- 





book, but will heartily enjoy the fun and frolic 
of an excursion to the land of long ago. 

Maggie McLanehan, by Gulielma Zollinger 
(Chicago, McClurg), is a nice little story for 
young girls. It has no plot, but it gives a 
pretty picture of an orphan girl with a baby 
sister to look after, and it shows what can be 
done by self-reliance, sweet temper, and 
determination to work hard and do one’s best. 
The author’s buoyant optimism carries the 
reader along cheerfully, and one would gladly 
hear what happened to Maggie when she grew 
older. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 

With the Ophir round the Empire is a 
pleasant little volume. Mr. W. Maxwell, like 
all who write such books, has sometimes to 
tackle subjects he does not understand, as, for 
example, when (p. 318) he rejects with scorn 
a ‘‘ disingenuous proposal’’ to let the French 
‘* fortify and use as coaling stations, in return 
for the withdrawal of the French claims on the 
shores of Newfoundland,’’ ‘‘ the French islands, 
St. Pierre and Miquelon.’’ An English Prime 
Minister was, indeed, almost impeached in 
1783 because the right so to use those islands 
was no longer denied to France, but in 1814 
and 1815 no attempt was made to renew the 
older prohibition, and Mr. Maxwell may take 
it from us that France has the right, though 
‘*a French place d’armes at the mouth of the 
St. Lawrence ”’ is, of course, useless to France 
unless she has the command of the sea, There 
is more satisfaction to be gained by dwelling 
on Mr. Maxwell’s account of an allocution of 
the curé of Quebec, in which he names the fact 
that the white flag bearing the flour-de-lys 
still reminds us of the France of Louis XV. 
in the arms of the second province of the 
Dominion. The leopard of England figures 
in them. The motto is ‘‘Je me souviens.”’ 
The interpreter explains that it is the duty of 
Quebee, faithful to the British Crown, never 
to forget that Catholic France founded Canada. 
Does the Bourbon flag of France, either in its 
later white or in its older blue form, survive 
elsewhere than in our dominions? A question 
for Notesand Queries! Mr. Maxwell is an ad- 
mirer of Sir George White, and takes the hardest 
view of the ‘‘ advice ’’ as to Ladysmith said to 
have been tendered to him by Sir Redvers 
Buller. There are evidences of haste in the 
volume. We find ‘‘ Bourniot’’ for Bourinot, 
and ‘‘would’’ for should. In the excellent 
New Zealand part there is some unfor- 
tunate repetition. It is not the case that 
New Zealand has ‘‘an area several times 
smaller than that of any of the Australian 
states,’’ for New Zealand is larger than two 
out of the six, and considerably exceeds in 
size the powerful and wealthy Victoria. In 
describing the wealth of New Zealand Mr. 
Maxwell writes, ‘‘ There is gold in Otago and 
Coromandel.’’ The former province of Otago 
and the county of Coromandel contain gold, 
but the former Westland division of the former 
province of Canterbury deserved notice, and 
even the county of Westland should have been 
named in respect of gold production. We 
hardly think with our author that the Parlia- 
ment House at Melbourne ‘“‘ outwardly 
resembles’? the Palais Bourbon. A more 
important matter is that he believes that 
popular feeling in Australia agrees with an 
Australian paperin expecting Imperial Federa- 
tion. The fact is that while many leading 
Australians agree with Canadian, New Zea- 
land, and Newfoundland opinion in favour of 
federation—upon terms—the set of opinion in 
the Australian electorate continues to be the 
other way. Were this not so, closer relations 
would already have come into existence. The 
volume is published by Messrs. Cassell. 

To produce a good old book and make it a 
new one without offence is a great feat, which 
Messrs. Freemantle & Co. have accomplished 
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in their sumptuous, admirably printed and 
illustrated edition of Leigh Hunt’s book on 
Kensington, The Old Court Suburb, in two 
volumes. Since Kensington is strongest in 
its eighteenth-century interests, Mr. Austin 
Dobson was the very man to write the graceful 
introduction and brief notes here provided. 
Our only complaint is that Mr. Dobson knows 
so much that he does not think it necessary to 
add notes where they would have been useful, 
in eases, for instance, where time has retrieved 
the reputation of old families and buildings. 
And one modern improvement ought certainly 
to have appeared at the end—anindex. Three 
artists contribute to the illustration of the 
book with conspicuous success. Mr. Railton 
provides the rather airy and sketchy, but 
generally delightful studies of buildings now 
expected from him, while Mr. E. J. Sullivan 
and Mr. Claude Shepperson really ‘‘ embellish ’’ 
the volumes with their views of old-time dresses 
and figures. They even make the hoop and the 
coalscuttle bonnet tolerable. Mr. Sullivan’s 
faces drawn from portraits are not wholly a 
success, but better perhaps than some of the 
hard lines in which modern faces have been 
earicatured. The sketch of Count D’Orsay 
may be compared with Mr. Tree’s impersona- 
tion, and there is a good deal of interest in 
Leigh Hunt’s view of the Gore House pair. 


Stonyhurst : its Past History and Life in the 
Present. By the Rev. George Gruggen, S.J., 
and the Rev. Joseph Keating, 8.J. (Kegan 
Paul & Co.)—No public school in England 
ean boast of a more romantic history than 
the Jesuit College of Stonyhurst, if we may 
reckon that history to date from the original 
foundation of Father Parsons’s college in 1592 
at St. Omer, the alma mater of Titus Oates. 
Certainly few schools have passed through 
such strange vicissitudes, abroad or at home, 
or have shown a more rapid development 
in recent generations. Perhaps the most 
remarkable feature of this institution of 
old-world traditions and habits is its ready 
adaptability to its new English environment 
and its aptitude to learn from its rivals. Fifty 
years ago Stonyhurst was just emerging from 
isolation, and the school, by its affiliation with 
the London University, was taking a noticeable 
part in the educational life of the country; 
but there were then traces yet remaining of 
a strange uniform, rude diet, and primitive 
methods, partly of old English and partly of 
foreign origin. There was more than a trace 
of now obsolete games. A barbarous cricket, 
played on gravel, with clubs for bats and 
stones for wickets—a survival of such a game 
as Robert Parsons may have played in his 
Semersetshire school—was in full swing; and 
the oddly named ‘‘ London ericket’’ was still 
held in suspicion as if it carried with it some 
taint of heresy. On the other hand, when 
Stonyhurst boys, at a later time, played and 
won their first match against an ordinary 
public school, the wholesome change was not 
altogether welcome to some guardians of 
Evangelical orthodoxy. A well-known Pro- 
testant journal promptly pointed out to 
governors and masters on the losing side the 
inevitable consequences—the ‘‘ enticements 
to idolatry’’—of ‘‘allowing the Israelite to 
mingle in the Moabite games and dances.’’ 
The progress made in study and the methods 
of study seems to have been as marked as that 
in the ways of civilization and comfort. 
Indeed, the last stage in this progress—or at 
least the new departure taken since 1895, 
when it was decided to abandon the connexion 
with the London University and to adopt the 
Oxford and Cambridge Higher Certificate as 
the natural goal of the ordinary school course 
—forms the raison d’étre of this new history 
of Stonyhurst, following so closely as it does 
upon the more sumptuous volume published 
by Father Gerard in 1894 in commemoration 
of the centenary of the college on English 





soil. The historical part of the present work 
by Fathers Gruggen and Keating pretends 
to be little more than an abridgment of the 
interesting and instructive story well told by 
Father Gerard ; but it seems that the passing 
of half a dozen years is enough to put the 
former work out of date in all that regards 


‘the present economy of the school and its 


curriculum of studies. In any case, we have 
here in a convenient form a complete hand- 
book or guide not only to the daily life and 
studies of the boys, but also to the magnificent 
pile of buildings which have grown out of the 
old, half-ruined mansion of the Shireburns, 
to the natural history of the district, the 
apparatus of the famous observatory, the 
MSS. and inecunabula of the library, and 
the sacred relics of the chapel. On one point 
alone may an outsider notice with regret 
a sign of degeneracy: the theatrical per- 
formances, which in old days, whether at 
St. Omer, Liege, or Stonyhurst,were as charac- 
teristic of the Jesuit college as the Latin play 
is of Westminster, are not what they once 
were. In the past generation the boys spent 
their Christmas holidays at the school, and 
were able to give their whole minds to 
the performances, which, as a rule, were 
excellently and profitably carried out. Nowa- 
days it seems that there is less time available 
for the theatre, or fewer lads to take their 
place in it. Shakspeare has given way to 
farce or extravaganza. Surely the play is the 
one link with the past which it should be a 
point of honour with both master and boy to 
maintain in all its pristine glory. It only 
remains to be said that the authors have 
furnished their volume with several good 
illustrations and a very unlikely - looking 
portrait of Father Parsons. They have 
scored, moreover, a point against their pre- 
decessor, inasmuch as they provide the reader 
with an index, which Father Gerard failed 
to do. 


The Vicar and his Friends. Reported by 
Cunningham Geikie, D,D. (Longmans & Co.) 
—Dr. Geikie is an unusually liberal-minded and 
scholarly Churchman, and his theological views, 
as expressed in these conversations between 
the vicar of a remote parish and his few en- 
lightened neighbours, are as sound as they are 
fearless. The position of woman, the Ten 
Tribes, and some of the other matters with 
which these good people occupy themselves 
are of less interest, though in every chapter 
the author, through one or another of his 
mouthpieces, manages to give us the benefit 
of some of his philosophic and scientific studies. 
His prolonged and somewhat savage attack 
upon the episcopal bench seems to be rather 
uncalled for. A book in this form necessarily 
contains a good deal that is desultory and 
some repetition. But if the Vicar and the 
Doctor are long-winded, and John is a prig, 
much valuable information may be obtained 
from their disquisitions by the persevering 
reader who does not approach them in too 
light a spirit, and at the same time can appre- 
ciate a little dry Scotch humour. 


Messrs. NEWNEs’s thin - paper edition of 
what we still regard without any question as 
Shakespeare’s Plays and Poems fills most con- 
veniently a gap we have often wondered at in 
these days of publishing enterprise, containing 
as it does the whole works in a small compass, 
yet in a type consistent with perfect comfort 
to the eye. The three volumes are tastefully 
bound in limp lambskin, each with an ingenious 
frontispiece by Mr. E. J. Sullivan. There is 
a glossary, and the only thing we miss is the 
dedication to the ‘ Sonnets,’ surely an essential 
part of them. We shall be surprised if the 
edition is not widely patronized? In the 
‘Caxton Series’’ of the same publishers In 
Memoriam has been reissued, with illustrations 
by Mr. Garth Jones, which do not lack 
imagination, but show an over-use of the 





restless curves of modern work in black and 
white. 


WE have on our table The Geographical 
Journal, Vol. XVII. (Stanford), — Madras 
Government Museum: Anthropology, Néyars 
of Malabar, by F. Fawcett (Madras, Govern- 
ment Press),—Report on the Geology of the 
Philippine Islands, by G. F. Becker (Washing- 
ton, U.S., Government Printing Office),— 
Papers for Working Men, by the Right Rev. 
A. F. W. Ingram, D.D. (S.P.C.K.),—- The 
Legends of Genesis, by H. Gunkel, translated 
by W. H. Carruth (Kegan Paul),—Meanings 
and Methods of the Spiritual Life, by H. W. 
Clark (Allenson),—Addresses to Working Lads, 
by the Right Rev. A. F. W. Ingram, D.D. 
(S.P.C.K.),—and A Key to Unlock the Bible, 
by J, A. Beet, D.D. (R.T.S.). Among New 
Editions we have The English Language, by 
W. H. Low (Clive),—Modern Business Methods, 
by F. Hooper and J. Graham (Macmillan),— 
The Life of an Elephant (Seeley),—The Evolu- 
tion of Sex, by Prof. P. Geddesand J. A. Thom- 
son (Scott),—and Madeira and the Canary 
Islands with the Azores, by A.S. Brown (Low). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 
Theology. 

Fiske (J.), Life Everlasting, cr. 8vo, 3/6 
Kerr-Smith (W.), Atonement and the Eucharist, cr. 8vo, 3/6 
Kesbub Chunder Sen’s Lectures in India, cr. 8vo, 5/ 
Peloubet (F. N.), The Teachers’ Commentary on the Acts of 

the Apostles, 8vo, 5/ 

Fine Art and Archeology. 

Candid Friend Christmas Album, imp. 8vo, 10/6 net. 
Finishing the Negative, 8vo, 2/6 net. 
Graham (A.), Roman Africa, roy. 8vo, 16/ net. 
Hunt (J. H. L.), The Old Court Suburb, edited by A, 

Dobson, 2 vols. 8vo, 42/ net. 
Thomas (J ), The Pantheon at Rome: Who Built It? 2/6 

Music. 

Alternative Hymn Tunes, edited by Rev. C. W. A. Brooke, 

er. 8vo, 2/6 

History and Biography. 

Callahan (J. M.), Cuba and International Relations, 8vo, 

12/6 net. 
Gilbert (S. H.), Rhodesia—and After, cr. 8vo, 5/ net. 

Geography and Travel. 
Maxwell (W.), With the Ophir round the Empire, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Education. 

Monroe (P.), Source Book of the History of Education for 
the Greek and Roman Period, extra cr. 8vo, 10/ net. 
Philology. 

New English Dictionary on Historical Principles, edited by 
Dr. J. A. H. Murray: Lap—Leisurely, 4to, sewed, 5/ 
Science. 

Cooper (W. R.), Primary Batteries, their Theory, Construc- 
tion, and Use, 8vo, 10/6 net. , 
Curschmann (H.), Typhoid Fever and Typhus Fever, edited 

by W. Osler, roy. 8vo, 21/ net. . 

Emery (W. d’K.), Handbook of Bacteriological Diagnosis 
for Practitioners, cr. 8vo, 5/6 net. ’ 
Hadley (W. J), Nursing, General, Medical, and Surgical, 

cr. 8vo. 3/6 
Isler (C.), Well-Boring for Water, Brine, and Oil, 10/ net. 
Knight (J. H.), Light Motor Cars and Voiturettes, 3/6 net. 
Manual of Electrical Undertakings and Directory of 
Officials, 8vo, 12/6 net. 
Packard (A. S.), Lamarck, the Founder of Evolution, 9/ net. 
Remsen (I.), A College Text-Book of Chemistry, 8vo, 8/6 net. 
Williams (F. H.), The Réntgen Rays in Medicine and 
Surgery, 8vo, 25/ net. 
General Literature. 
Alexander (Mrs.), The Yellow Fiend, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Davis (W. S.), God Wills It! cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Earle (A. M ), Old-Time Gardens, cr. 8vo, 10/ net. 
Englishwoman’s Year-Book, cr. 8vo, 2/6 net. 
Peattie (E. W.), The Beleaguered Forest, cr. 8vo, 4/ 
Riis (J. A.), The Making of an American, 8vo, 8/6 net. 
Skinner (T.), The Stock Exchange Year-Book for 1902, 8vo, 28/ 


FOREIGN. 
Theology. 
Heikel (I. A.), Eusebius’s Werke, Vol. 1, 14m. 50. 
Huyghe (C.), Commentarius in Epistolam ad Hebrieos, 
3m. 50. 


Fine Art and Archeology. 
Neumann (C.), Rembrandt, 23m. 
Music. 
Schulze (C.), Stradivaris Geheimniss, 8m. 
History and Biography. 
Schiller (H.), Weltgeschichte, Vol. 4, 8m. 
Wiegand (W.), Friedrich der Grosse, 4m. 
Anthropology. 
Stratz (C. H.), Die Rassenschénheit des Weibes, 12m. 
Science. 
Aptby (S.), Die Mikrotechnik der thierischen Morphologie, 
eases (C.), Vergleichende Anatomie der Wirbelthiere, 
waneee OL), Atlas der Radiographie der Brustorgane, 
25m. 
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SOME NEW VERSES BY MARY LAMB. 

Messrs. Hopeson are including in their 
sale next Tuesday week a Lamb item of ex- 
ceptional interest. It is an original and, we 
believe, unpublished MS. poem by Mary Lamb 
to Emma Isola, transcribed inthe handwriting 
of Charles Lamb, with a note by the latter 
respecting an allusion to Sara Coleridge, all 
on one sheet. The poem reads as follows :— 


“To Emma, learning Latin, and desponding. 
Droop not, dear Emma, dary those falling tears, 
And call up smiles into thy pallid face, 
Paliid and care-worn with thy arduous race. 
In few brief months thou hast done the work of years. 
In new tasks hardest still the first appears. 
A right good Scholar shalt thou one day be, 
And that no distant one ; nay, even She, 
Who now to thee a star far off appears, 
That most rare Latinist, tbe Northern Maid— 
The language-loving Sarah of the Lake— 
Shall hail thee Sister Lingutst. This will make 
Thy friends, who now afford thee careful aid, 
A recompence most rich for all their pains, 
Counting thy acquisitions their best gains. 
Mary Ann Lamb. 
Enfield, 22 Augst. 1327. 
The young lady, alluded to in these lines, is the 
Daughter of our honoured friend, S. T. Coleridge, 
Esqr., and Translatress of a ‘History of the Abi- 
pones.’ OS ag 








THE ROYAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


THE fifteenth volume of the new series of 
this Society’s Transactions contains only five 
historical essays, but three of these are of 
considerable length, and all are of undoubted 
value as contributions to historical research. 
Mr. C. H. Firth leads the way with an 
admirable paper on the ‘ Later History of the 
Tron-clads,’ which is a sequel to the essay on 
the ‘ Raising of the Iron-clads,’ contributed 
by the author to a previous volume of the 
series. This monograph should also be studied 
in connexion with Mr. Firth’s Cromwellian 
battle-pieces which have appeared in other 
numbers of the Historical Society’s Transac- 
tions. Mr. Reddaway contributes a short and 
very readable paper on the ‘Advent of the 
Great Elector,’ which contains some instructive 
references from the Foreign State Papers to the 
diplomatic relations of the ruler of Branden- 
burg with England on theeve of the Great Re- 
bellion. The above much-neglected source of 
political information has also been resorted to 
by Miss M. B. Curran, who gives copious 
extracts from the official correspondence of an 
English diplomatic agent in Paris between the 
years 1669 and 1674. This obseure diplomatist 
was one William Perwich, whose shrewd com- 
ments upon the political and commercial affairs 
of Charles II.’s French ally, during the crisis 
of the third Dutch War, would seem to 
show that Charles’s Foreign Office was 
better served than has been usually 
supposed. The paper by Miss L. M. Roberts 
on the ‘Peace of Lunéville’ (for which the 
Society’s Alexander Medal has been awarded 
to the author) is a longand important discus- 
sion of the diplomatic negotiations preceding 
that eventful treaty. Here again the Foreign 
State Papers have been laid under contribu- 
tion, a fact which will at least be appre- 
ciated by the many continental students of 
this period. 

The only medizeval study in the volume is 
in the form of certain original texts concern- 
ing ‘ Peter’s Pence’ from the Vatican archives 
edited, with an historical introduction, by Dr. 
0. Jensen. This is an elaborate and scholarly 
piece of work on a subject of peculiar interest 
to English medizeval scholars, and one which 
has hitherto met with adequate recognition in 
France and Germany only. In its present form 
Dr. Jensen’s work is presumably intended as 
the forerunner of a still more exhaustive study. 
The Royal Historical Society is certainly to 
be congratulated upon its enterprise in print- 
ing materials which should serve as a substan- 
tial basis for further researches upon a very 
interesting and difficult subject. 

Simultaneously with the volume noticed 





above, the Royal Historical Society has issued 
anew volume of its Publications, being the 
fourth and concluding volume of Mr. C. H. 
Firth’s invaluable edition of the Clarke 
Papers. It is only necessary to add to our 
former estimate of the excellence of this well- 
known edition that the high standard of his- 
torical scholarship reached in the previous 
volumes is fully maintained. The papers 
included in the present volume cover the years 
1659 and 1660. There are also several useful 
appendices, and an excellent index to the 
contents of the last two volumes. 





“BOOKS WANTED.” 


In connexion with the letters of Mr. W. 
Roberts and Mr. J. H. Slater, I send you an 
extract from an article on the subject which 
appeared in the Publishers’ Circular in October 
last :-— 

“ And the finding of such a treasure brings up a 
point which must often have troubled the conscien- 
tious collector. What ought he to do if he finds 
through the ignorance of the owner that he is 
offered some book, or coin, or engraving, at a price 
perhaps not the hundredth part of its real value ? 
Ought he, with as much nonchalance as his excited 
feelings will allow him to exhibit, to buy the 
treasure, walk leisurely away with it until he gets 
round the corner, pie bolt—for fear the late 
owner may want it back? Ought he to send the 
late owner anything, anonymously or otherwise ? and 
if so, in what proportion to the real value of the 
find? Perhaps in the old days, say of Alfred the 
Truthteller or Don Quixote, such a question would 
have been an insult—-who could doubt what either 
of them would have done? But nowadays? Well, 
we asked the first connoisseur we met if he returned 
any of the value when he made a ‘find.’ His reply, 
in the simple but significant slang of the day, was, 


‘Not much.’ ” 
Ri: Bi My, 


May I be permitted to trespass briefly on 
your space in reply to the comments made by 
one of your correspondents on the above sub- 
ject ? It appears to me that, with all respect 
to W. F. P., whose authority to speak as a 
book collector will not be questioned by any 
reader of the Atheneum or Notes and Queries, 
he goes somewhat beside the mark in his 
references to the ‘‘finds’’ made by rarity- 
hunters. The original question at issue was, 
the ‘‘immorality’’ of endeavouring to acquire 
rare books at absurdly low prices. 

My contention was, ond is, that no collector 
I have ever met (an. the number is not small) 
is averse to buying for a nominal sum that 
which he knows to be worth considerably more. 
Nor, for the matter of that, is any bookseller, 
if he have any sense. Of course, it would be 
a far more satisfactory state of things if every 
lover of old books were in the happy position 
of being able to order his correct Elzevirs, 
his Shakspeare Quartos, and his uncut Shelleys 
from a leading bookseller without stipulation 
as to price, but, unfortunately, your true 
‘*eollector’’ is not as a rule a millionaire, 
and has to wait his opportunity. Not but 
what this has its compensations, inasmuch us 
nothing is prized so much as that which cost 
much trouble in acquiring, and I again say 
that the true ‘‘ collector’s’’ greatest treasures 
—at all events, in the book world—are those 
whic. have been picked up at odd times and 
at odd prices. 

As for the contention that the advertise- 
subject 


ments which formed the original 
of this discussion are calculated’ to 
mislead and decoy the forlorn ladies 


(mark the endeavour to infuse additional 
pathos into the subject) who sit at home 
unconscious of the value of the volumes 
bequeathed to them by some ancestor, I would 
simply put the matter in this way: Wherein 
consists the ‘‘immorality’’ of buying from 
them for twenty-five shillings a book which 
in all probability they would gladly sell for 
twenty-five pence, and whose ultimate destina- 
tion, if not sold to the wicked bookseller, 





would probably be the rubbish-heap or the 
auction-room ‘‘ bundle lot ’’ ? 

In conclusion, it seems to me that your 
correspondents wish to argue that what is 
sauce for the collector goose is not sauce for 
the dealer gander, and, despite W. F. P.’s 
disbelief, there are, have been, and always 
will be book-buyers on the alert for bargains, 
just as there are, have been, and always will 
be ‘‘ unsuspecting ’’ booksellers, though I will 
admit that the wisdom of the serpent is perhaps. 
more evident with the fraternity than the 
guilelessness of the dove. Still, pamphlets 
worth many pounds have been bought from 
catalogues for 2s. 6d., and may be again. 





REPORT ON THE BEVERLEY HISTORICAL MSS. 


I must crave for space to answer the reply 
of your reviewer. He based his attack on what 
he conceived to be the heinous crime of having 
published for the Historical MSS. Commission 
a worse edition of certain Beverley Town 
Documents after having published more 
accurate editions in (a) a Selden Society volume, 
(b) a Surtees Society volume, and having care- 
fully avoided any reference to either of these 
volumes. 

My reply was complete. As to the Selden 
volume, the Historical MSS. Commission report 
(1) was made five years before the Selden 
volume, and therefore could not have referred 
to it; and (2) did not profess to be, was not, 
and could not be merely another edition of 
the same documents; but was a short abstract 
of a few of them, with many other documents. 
There was some excuse for his mistake as to 
the Selden volume, though as the report was 
dated the year before it appeared and the same 
year as the Selden book, this might have put 
him on his guard; but he could not know that 
it was really made five years before. 

But there is no excuse for the allegation as 
to the Surtees volume. I have shown (1) that 
the volume did refer to the report; (2) that 
it did not contain, either in the text or intro- 
duction, any ‘‘edition’’ of any single docu- 
ment contained in the report, being concerned 
with an entirely different subject. Still less 
is there any excuse for his again referring to 
‘‘one of the two editions,’’ with the implica- 
tion that the Surtees volume was one of such 
editions. 

In point of fact, there were not even two 
‘¢ editions,’’ in the strict, or in the ordinary, 
sense of the word, of any document described 
in the report, but one—viz., Archbishop Thur- 
stan’s charter. Here on the two points on 
which he challenged my reading he says he 
‘prefers Stubbs’s.’’ This is merely an ad 
captandum way of putting it with intent to 
deceive the reader into thinking that he is 
supporting that great authority against me. 
Yet he abused me before for not stating 
(though I had in express words stated) whence 
Stubbs got his edition—viz., from Rymer, 
whom your reviewer describes as ‘‘ notoriously 
inacecurate.”’ 

I have since, through the courtesy of the 
Town Clerk of Beverley, obtained another 
sight of the Thurstan charter, and also of 
Archbishop William’s charter. I am bound 
to admit that, seen under a strong electric 
light, with a strong magnifying-glass, the read- 
ing of both charters was probably 18, and not 
8, as I thought. As to the other disputed 
reading, the words are not in a crease or 
erased, and are perfectly clear—not eadem 
liberatam lege, but, as I said, eadem libertatis 
lege in Thurstan’s charter, and ea libertatis 
lege in William’s charter. A. F. LEAca. 


** Mr. Leach again misquotes us, and 
still obscures a plain issue. He is silent 
as to ‘‘ the defects of a flagrant description ”’ 
which it was our duty to point out. He 
had an opportunity of refuting our published 
instances. We think that he will scarcely 
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improve his position by the merest quibbles 
as to the meaning of an edition, or the 
application of our reference to another work. 
We have already stated that we are not con- 
cerned with the circumstances in which this 
report, signed by Mr. Leach, made its 
appearance. We observe that our conjecture 
as to the reading ‘‘xviii.’’ in the Thurstan 
charter is confirmed, and we gladly accept 
Mr. Leach’s emendation libertatis as the 
reading of the original charter. We cannot 
insert any more letters on this subject. 








EMENDATION IN MILTON’S ‘SAMSON.’ 


Dr. GARNETT showed less than his usual 
keenness of literary sense in accepting Prof. 
Sampson’s emendation of Milton’s lines :— 

And had performed it if my known offence 
Had not disabled me. 

If the case were reversed, if it were proposed 
to read ‘‘my known ”’ instead of ‘‘ mine own,”’ 
I should be filled with admiration for Prof. 
Sampson’s ingenuity; as it is, however, I 
think the probabilities of a mistake in dicta- 
tion tell in favour of the received text. I will 
state my objection thus: (1) Were I the poet 
dictating, I should feel, in the very act of 
uttering the words ‘‘my known offence,’’ that 
there was an ambiguity of sound likely to 
betray the scribe into error. I should either 
divide the two words very emphatically, or 
else resort to the simple expedient of spelling. 
It may be said, too, that the somewhat unusual 
phrase implies conscious deliberation in its 
construction, and Milton would certainly have 
taken pains to see that his scribe had not 
made a mistake. (2) Were I writing from 
another’s dictation and heard the words ‘‘ my 
known offence,’’ the chances are that I should 
guilelessly write ‘‘ mine own offence,’’ and so, 
I think, would most people. On the other 
hand, the probability of my writing ‘‘ my 
known offence’’ where the other was meant 
is exceedingly remote. 

After all, ‘‘ known,” in the sense of ‘‘ notus,’’ 
is so much in Milton’s way of writing that 
there seems to me not the least necessity for 
alteration. It is the amended phrase that I 
should call ‘‘feeble and insipid,’’ not the 
original. GEORGE SAMPSON. 








THE BOOK SALES OF 1901. 
Il, 

TueEsale of Americana and other works held 
by Messrs. Puttick & Simpson on March 28th 
has already been referred to. On that ocea- 
sion Hamor’s ‘True Discourse of the Present 
Estate of Virginia,’ 1615, small 4to, sold for 
501., an increase of about 151. in as many years, 
and there were many other books of a similar 
kind which brought good prices, though not 
the large sums most of them will realize later. 
The excessively scarce argument in favour of 
the divorce of Henry VIII. from Catherine of 
Aragon, by Robert Wakfeld, which Wynkyn 
de Worde printed, without date, realized 621. 
Only four copies are known of this book, which 
is remarkable as being the first English 
printed work in which Oriental characters 
were used. On April 15th Mr. J. S. Stevens 
dispersed the Crowley Library of ornitho- 
logical works, and on October 28th an important 
collection of books on natural history was sold 
in the same rooms. Reeves's ‘Conchologia 
Iconica,’ 20 vols., 4to, 1848-78, brought 841. 
{half morocco, uncut); the Ibis, 1859-1900, 
with the indexes, together 42 vols., 8vo, 751. 
{half morocco and 8 unbound parts); Lord 
Lilford’s ‘ Birds of the British Isles,’ with the 
index, 8 vols., 1885-97, 8vo, 63l.; Dresser’s 
‘Birds of Europe,’ 8 vols., 1871-81, and the 
supplement, 561. (half morocco); Gould’s 
‘Birds of Asia,’ 7 vols., 1850-83, folio, 51l. 
{half morocco); and E. T. Booth’s ‘ Rough 
Notes,’ 3 vols., 1881-87, folio, 251. 4s. Good 
copies of the better-class works on all branches 





of natural history are undoubtedly increasing 
in value. On April 19th a copy of Shak- 
speare’s Third Folio, 1664, realized 3851. It 
measured 132in. by 8}in., and was clean and 
generally sound throughout, though folios 49 
and 51 had unfortunately heen omitted by the 
binder. At the same sale two series of 
engravings by Moreau le Jeune, illustrating 
the manners, customs, and costumes of the 
French nobility, 2 vols., 1774-7, atlas folio, 
sold for 3951., and a set of the original parts 
of ‘Vanity Fair,’ clean, in their yellow 
wrappers, 461. On April 18th Messrs. Branch 
& Leete sold the library of the late Mr. 
Duncan Graham for good but not large 
amounts as prices go; and then we come to 
the Fraser sale at Sotheby's on April 22nd 
and seven subsequent days. The total number 
of lots in the catalogue was 1,852, and the 
amount realized, 20,3341. Sir William Fraser 
possessed a large number of extra-illustrated 
books relating to sport, costume, and bio- 
graphy, works on military subjects, club life, 
and the stage, together with many desirable 
books which are rightly regarded as classics. 
Among them were two copies of the original 
edition of ‘The Vicar of Wakefield,’ printed at 
Salisbury in 1766, 2 vols., 8vo, one of which 
realized 801. and the other 651.; and Gray’s 
‘Odes,’ 1757, 4to, a highly important and 
interesting volume, containing numerous MS. 
annotations in the handwriting of the poet, 
the autograph MSS. of the song written for 
Miss Speed commencing ‘‘Thyrsis when we 
parted swore,’’ of an epitaph ‘ On a Child,’ and 
other pieces, 3701. This volume sold at 
Daniel’s sale in 1864 for 1101., while 
another of his choice possessions, con- 
taining a copy of the first edition 
of the ‘Elegy’ and other pieces by 
or relating to Gray, together with many 
portraits, views, &c., brought 1951. as against 
401. in 1864. R. Bentley’s ‘ Designs’ for six 
poems by Gray, 1753, folio, the poet’s own copy, 
containing on the fly-leaf the ‘Ode to Poesy ’ 
in his own handwriting, a slip containing an 
additional verse to the Elegy, and a few notes, 
sold for 4001. (Daniel’s sale, 301.). The original 
autograph MS. and the proof-sheets, with 
corrections, of ‘ Lalla Rookh’ produced 3301. ; 
and a collection of 210 engravings of ladies 
and fancy subjects in mezzotint, stipple, and 
line, by celebrated English engravers of the 
latter part of the eighteenth century, no less 
than 1,4501. A collection of fifty-two original 
drawings by Rowlandson brought 4351., and 
another series of seventy-five drawings and 
studies by the same artist, 1601. It is impossible 
to deal with the Fraser sale as it deserves. No 
fewer than eighty-eight pages of ‘ Book-Prices 
Current’ are devoted to it, and to that report 
reference must be made as occasion requires. 
On May 6th and following days Messrs. 
Sotheby held a miscellaneous sale which 
realized nearly §8,0001., the feature here 
being the famous Bunyan, with the engraved 
portrait of the author dreaming, supposed up 
to that time to have been first issued with the 
third edition. This brought 1,475). As 
to the copy itself, see Notes and Queries, 
Seventh Series, i. 227, 272, 336, 376. Allot’s 
‘England’s Parnassus,’ 1600, 16mo, sold for 
501. (old sheep); Brathwaite’s ‘ Arcadian 
Princesse,’ 1635, 8vo, 211. 10s. (original calf) ; 
Burns’s ‘ Poems,’ 1794, 8vo, with inscription 
in the poet’s autograph, 651.; Burton’s ‘ Ana- 
tomy of Melancholy,’ 1621, 4to, 421. (morocco 
extra) ; ‘ The Village Coquettes,’ with altera- 
tions in the handwriting of Dickens and auto- 
graph letter, 641. (title wanting); ‘The His- 
tory of Friar Rush,’ 1649, 4to, 761.; the first 
issue of Milton’s ‘ Tractate on Education,’ a 
single sheet of eight unnumbered pages, 4to, 
without date (but 1644), 741. 10s.; Painter’s 
‘Palace of Pleasure,’ 2 vols., 1566-7, 1701. 
(morocco extra, two leaves in facsimile and 
some mended) ; a portion of the original MS. 
of ‘Ivanhoe,’ 3401. (Evans’s, 1831, 121.) ; Sir 








Philip Sidney’s ‘ Astrophel and Stella,’ n.d. 
(1591), 4to, 2001. (morocco extra); and many 
other extremely rare books were sold, Mr. 
Edward Quaile’s collection, sold on May 10thand 
11th, contained some choice manuscript Hore, 
and on the latter day 3,0551. was realized for 
nineteen illuminated MSS. at Sotheby’s, though 
this is as nothing to the 33,2171. obtained for 
the further portion of the Ashburnham manu- 
scripts (the Barrois Collection) sold on June 
10th and four following days by the same firm. 
On May 16th and two following days another 
very important sale took place, 661 lots realiz- 
ing 4,6661., while the late Sir Henry Hope 
Edwardes’s library, comprising almost precisely 
the same number of entries in the catalogue, 
brought 11,0331. These two sales contained 
much important material, sufficient, indeed, if 
annotated, to fill a folio. A MS. on vellum, 
consisting of 269 leaves, the English transla- 
tion of the Bible by John Wycliffe and his fol- 
lowers, dating from about 1410, realized 1,2001. 
The extreme importance of this was much 
commented upon at the time, the text varying 
comparatively little from the complete version 
finally compiled by John Purvey in 1388, and 
collating closely with the ‘‘ later version ’’ as 
reprinted from the Royal MS. in the British 
Museum, and published by Sir F. Madden 
and the Rev. Josiah Forshall in their work on 
the Wycliffe Bible, 2 vols., 1850. The books 
forming the library of Sir Henry Edwardes 
were, almost without exception, in very fine 
condition, and excellent prices were realized 
for the whole of them. Bacon’s ‘ Historie 
of the Raigne of King Henry VII.,’ with Latin 
inscription by the author, 1622, folio, sold for 
1101. ; Boceaccio’s ‘ Decameron,’ the original 
uneastrated edition printed by the Giuntas, 
1527, 4to, made 291.; the London (Paris) 
edition of 1757, 5 vols. 8vo, with the set of 
suppressed plates, 521. (morocco); Brath- 
waite’s ‘Barnabee’s Journal,’ first edition, 
n.d., 1021. (original calf); Breydenbach’s 
‘Sanctarum Peregrinationum Opusculum,’ 
1480, folio, 1201. (morocco, with all faults) ; 
‘Cronica del Rey don Rodrigo,’ 1499, folio, 
2601. (morocco extra); 63 folio volumes of 
De Bry’s ‘Collection of Voyages,’ 1590-1634, 
made up of first, second, and third editions, 
3451. (morocco extra) ; ‘ Dialogues of Creatures 
Moralized,’ printed probably by Rastell, n.d., 
4to, 3251. (morocco extra) ; ‘ Dives et Pauper,’ 
printed by Pynson, 1493, folio, 1001. (ibid.) ; 
‘Garden of Grave and Godlie Flowres,’ 1609, 
4to, 88l.; one of the rarest books relating to 
America, viz., Hariot’s ‘ Merveilleux et 
Estrange Rapport,’ printed at Frankfort in 
1590, folio, 1341. (morocco extra); a complete 
set of the works of Thomas Hearne, the anti- 
quary, 86 vols., large paper, 501.; a copy of 
the first book printed at Oxford, the ‘ Expositio’ 
of St. Jerome, 1478, 4to, 3601.; a complete 
copy of Saxton’s ‘Maps of England and 
Wales,’ 1579, folio, 901.; Sidney’s ‘ Countesse 
of Pembroke’s Arcadia,’ 1613, folio, formerly 
belonging to ‘‘Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’s 
mother,’’ with inscription by Sir Robert Kerr, 
2551. ; and important books by the score which 
it is impossible to enumerate here. This 
library, like that of Sir William Fraser, would 
require a descriptive treatise to itself. Other 
collections dispersed previous to the close of 
the season comprised a portion of Mr. E. J. 
Stanley’s library, which realized 6,3581.; the 
library of Mr. Alexander Bain, and other pro- 
perties, 6,8661.; a collection of books from 
miscellaneous sourees, about 2,0001.; the 
library of an Italian collector, 8,628. ; 
another miscellaneous collection, 3,0711.; and 
various properties, 4,969]. From May 20th to 
the last day of July an extraordinary number of 
valuable books and manuscripts were dispersed, 
the whole realizing more than 76,0001. Caxton’s 
‘Ryal Book’ and Shakspeare’s First Folio 
(1,7201.) may be described as the gems. 
The following may also be noted: Blondel’s 
‘Architecture Francois,’ 4 vols., 1752-6, 771. 
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(old French calf); a collection of miscel- 
laneous papers and documents, copied from 
those forged by Ireland, with a long in- 
scription by him, 1796, 4to, 1211.; the 
‘Hypnerotomachia’ of Poliphilus, 1499, folio, 
1431. (old French morocco) ; Spenser’s ‘ Faerie 
Queene,’ 1611, folio, formerly belonging to 
Drayton, with his autograph and MS. cor- 
rections in red pencil, 85l. (original calf) ; 
Turner’s ‘ Liber Studiorum,’ 1812, folio, a sub- 
scription copy, 1181.; ‘ Biblia Polyglotta,’ 
6 vols. folio, 1514-17, 991. (vellum) ; Montaigne’s 
‘Essayes,’ the first English translation, by 
Florio, 1603, folio, 481. (morocco extra); a 
collection of thirty-eight sale catalogues, illus- 
trative, so far as prices are concerned, of the 
gradual appreciation of Shakspeare’s plays, 
1658 to 1829, 1501.; Drayton’s ‘ Poems,’ 1619, 
folio, 461. (original calf); ‘Officium Beate 
Marie,’ printed at Venice in 1493, 8vo, 3951. ; 
a complete collection of fifty plates, copies of 
ancient Italian Tarot cards, by Andrea Man- 
tegna (?), 540/.; ‘Psatterium cum Hymnis,’ 
printed by Verard at Paris in 1487, folio, 2001. ; 
two copies of the Kelmscott Chaucer, bringing 
811. and 831. respectively ; a good copy of the 
first edition of the first English and Latin 
dictionary, known as the ‘ Promptorium Puer- 
orum,’ printed by Pynson in 1499, 2051. ; Shak- 
speare’s Second Folio, 1361. (perfect) ; and a 
fine and unusually long series of works by 
Savonarola, including the extremely rare 
‘Dyalogo della Verita Prophetica,’ a quarto 
without imprint, but numbered 16 in Audin’s 
list, which sold for 1501. e 
At one time there used to be good and ill 
periods in every auction season, so far, at any 
rate, as books are concerned, and the worst 
period was that covered by the last three 
months of the year. This, however, is gradually 
changing, and things have been quite brisk of 
late. On October 29th Messrs. Hodgson sold 
for 6651. ‘ L’CEuvre ’ and ‘ Figures de Différents 
Caractéres’ of Antoine Watteau, published 
respectively in 2 vols., without date (1735-40). 
The four volumes were bound in three, and 
had the arms of Louis Joachim Potier, Duc 
de Gesvres, on fine contemporary morocco 
covers. A descriptive account of these 
volumes is given by Mr. Lewine on p. 572 of 
his ‘Kighteenth- Century Art-Books,’ 1898. 
The recent sale of the late Mr. F. S. Ellis’s 
collection of Kelmscott and other hooks yet 
remains fresh in the memory. Blake’s ‘Songs 
of Innocence and Experience,’ 1789-94, realized 
7001. as against 1461. in 1882, though here a 
question of quality as well as of similarity is 
involved. Many of Mr. Ellis’s Kelmscott 
Press books were presentation copies, and an 
unusual number were printed on vellum. The 
Chaucer on that material in a Doves binding 
realized 5101., while the series of designs by 
Burne-Jones, redrawn by Mr. Catterson Smith, 
brought 800!. The presentation copy of the first 
issue of ‘ The Glittering Plain,’ on vellum, sold 
for1141. Another noticeable sale was that which 
included the collection formed by the late Mr. 
W. Stradling, of Chilton Priory, from the 
2nd to the 7th of December inclusive, 
when some 6,200/. was realized. On this 
oceasion 1291. was paid for Byron’s ‘ Poems on 
Various Occasions,’ 1807, with some verses, 
stated in the catalogue to be in Byron’s hand- 
writing. This, however, was questioned at 
the time of the sale, and the book in the original 
boards, but the back with the label missing, 
was sold not subject to return. Later on the 
first edition of ‘The Vicar of Wakefield,’ 
2 vols., Salisbury, 1766, brought the record 
price of 1261., as against 851. in May last year. 
Higden’s ‘Polychronicon,’ printed by Caxton 
about 1482, sold for 349/. (imperfect) ; the first 
edition of Isaac Watts’s ‘Hymns,’ 1707, 1401. 
(original calf, some headlines cut into); while 
Sir Walter Scott’s ‘Waverley,’ 3 vols., 1814; 
‘ Woodstock,’ 3vols., 1826; ‘ Chronicles of the 
Canongate,’ 2 vols., 1827, and‘ Anneof Geier- 
stein,’ 3 vols,, 1829, all original editions and 





uncut, realized 1181. Twelve months before, 
almost to the day, the ‘ Waverley’ alone 
brought 115]. Perhaps no books are liable to 
be so greatly influenced by questions of con- 
dition and bindings as original copies of the 
novels of Sir Walter Scott. The prices realized 
from time to time would, if tabulated, con- 
stitute a bibliographical barometer which would 
be seen to rise and fall in the most surprising 
manner with every minute change. 
J. H. Sater. 








Literarp Gossip. 

Messrs. Loneman have nearly ready an 
important book entitled ‘Tribal Custom in 
Anglo-Saxon Law,’ being an essay supple- 
mental to (1) ‘The English Village Com- 
munity,’ (2) ‘The Tribal System in Wales,’ 
by Dr. Frederic Seebohm. This is an 
attempt to approach the understanding of 
the Anglo-Saxon laws from the point of 
view of tribal custom, after a previous study 
of the laws of the continental tribes most 
nearly related to the Anglo-Saxon invaders 
of Britain. The result has an important 
bearing on the social position of the twelve- 
hynde and twy-hynde classes, and especially 
of the Anglo-Saxon Ceorl. 

Messrs. Loneman have also in prepara- 
tion ‘Essays and Addresses by Sir James 
Paget,’ selected and arranged by Mr. 
Stephen Paget; ‘Letters of the Princess 
Lieven during her Residence in London, 
1812-1834,’ edited by Mr. Lionel Robinson ; 
‘Seventy-one Days’ Camping in Morocco,’ 
by Lady Grove; and two volumes by the 
late Dr. Creighton, ‘ Historical Essays and 
Reviews’ and ‘ Educational Papers.’ 

Mr. Fisuer Unwin will publish over here 
shortly another volume issued in America 
from the press of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. The title is ‘Contemporary Ameri- 
can Opinion of the French Revolution,’ and 
the author is Dr. Charles Downer Hasen. He 
divides the book into ‘Opinions of Ameri- 
cans Abroad,’ such as Thomas Jefferson, 
Gouverneur Morris, and James Monroe; and 
‘Opinions of Americans at Home.’ The 
volume is no study of party politics; how the 
men of the time viewed the ideas of the time 
it is Dr. Hasen’s simple purpose to show. 


Tue Syndics of the Cambridge University 
Press have reluctantly accepted Lord Acton’s 
decision, necessitated by his recent serious 
illness, to relinquish the editorship of the 
‘Cambridge Modern History.’ The first 
volume of the work, edited by Lord Acton, 
with the assistance of the Master of Peter- 
house (Dr. A. W. Ward), is in an advanced 
state, and will be published by the Press 
not later than next autumn. The editorship 
of the ‘ History’ has now been entrusted by 
the Syndics to Dr. A. W. Ward (who will 
be editor in chief), Dr. G. W. Prothero, and 
Mr. Stanley Leathes. They will adhere as 
far as possible to the plan of the work laid 
down by Lord Acton, and to so much of the 
distribution of chapters as had already been 
arranged by him. 


Tur volume on ‘Shooting’ will very 
shortly be added to Messrs. Dent’s ‘‘ Haddon 
Hall Library.” The author is Mr. Alexander 
Innes Shand. Illustrations have been pro- 
vided by Mr. J. Smit and Mr. H. L. 
Richardson. 

Tne question of the formation of a British 
Academy of Letters (to use thecurrent expres- 





sion) has assumed a phase which is regarded 
as favourable to the early establishment of 
an association for the promotion of studies 
of a philosophico - historical character, as 
distinct from purely scientific branches of 
learning, and it is probable that before long 
a body having this aim, and possessing, it 
is hoped, a charter of incorporation, will be 
brought into existence. 

WE regret to notice the death of Prof. E. E. 
Morris, who had only just reached this 
country on a visit from Australia. After hold- 
ing various posts as a schoolmaster in Eng- 
land Mr. Morris went to Australia, and since 
1883 had held the Chair of English, Frerich, 
and German in Melbourne University. His 
publications include the ‘Ageof Anne’ (1876), 
‘The Early Hanoverians’ (1885), and ‘Ausiral 
English’ (1898), a valuable and well-con- 
sidered dictionary of Australian words and 
phrases with ample references, which is a 
standard work of a much-needed sort. 


Messrs. Puttick & Srrson will include 
in their sale at the end of this month a 
remarkable series of fifty-eight long auto- 
graph letters from Southey to Mrs. Hodson. 
The correspondence, which dates from 1827 
to 1839, is of great interest, with many 
references to Wordsworth, Henry Taylor, 
Frere, W. 8S. Landor, and others, in addi- 
tion to much valuable matter relating to 
Southey’s views on religion and politics. 


Mr. W. E. Ruopes writes :— 


‘Like Mr. Whitwell, I have for some time 
been engaged on an inquiry into the relations 
between Edwards I. and II. and the Italian 
bankers. The results of my inquiries will be 
shortly published as one of the essays in a forth- 
coming volume of ‘Owens College Historical 
Essays,’ written by various members of the 
College in commemoration of its jubilee. I 
have not gone very minutely into the history of 
the Italian merchants in England before the 
accession of Edward I., but the earliest loan I 
can find made by them to the English Crown is 
one made to Richard I.’s ambassadors at Rome 
in 1199 (‘ Rot. Chart. Johannis,’ Rec. Comm., 
p. 31). The term Lombards can scarcely be 
applied in strict accuracy to the bankers of 
the first two Edwards. Most of tlem 
(Antonio Pessagno of Genoa is the one im- 
portant exception) came from Tuscany. They 
seem to have had resident representatives 
in England, who varied from year to year, 
and frequently returned to Italy after spending 
some time in England. Amerigo de’ Fresco- 
baldi, however, one of the representatives of 
the Society of the Frescobaldi till his banish- 
ment in 1311, held several manors by grant of 
the Crown. But, as is well known, the Fresco- 
baldi had to hastily betake themselves to Italy 
again in face of the hostility of the Ordainers. 
I have seen in the Publie Record Office a small 
roll (inventoried in the Second Report of the 
Deputy-Keeper, Appendix, p. 62) endorsed ‘De 
concessionibus factis societati Bardorum de 
Florentia in Lombard Street,’ which contains 
particulars of the acquisition of certain lands by 
the Bardi in that quarter of London in the 
latter part of the reign of Edward II. This 
acquisition of land points to a definite settle- 
ment. We know indeed that Gualtieri de’ 
Bardi received the rights of English citizenship 
from Edward ITI.” 

Tz initial volume in Mr. Fisher Unwin’s 
new series ‘The First Novel Library” is 
‘Wistons,’ by Miles Amber. It will be 
published shortly, but the exact date has 
to be arranged with the American pub- 
lishers, for the sake of obtaining copy- 


right over the seas. 
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AN interesting addition to Indian history | this book. As will be readily supposed, the 
has just been published in Calcutta, ‘The | procedure adopted required little, if any, 


Memoirs of Maharajah Nubkissen Bahadur,’ 


by Mr. N.N. Gkose, editor of the Jndian | 


Mr. Ghose has ransacked the 


Nation. 


archives of the Government of India and | 


the Government of Bengal, and has been 
assisted by researches made by Dr. A. F. 
Murison at the British Museum and in the 
library of the India Office; while a mass of 
valuable papers, which have hitherto not 
been accessible to the general public, have 
been placed at the disposal of the author by 
the Sobhabazar Raj family, the descendants 
of the Maharajah, at whose instance the 
biography has been written. The volume 
abounds in details concerning Clive and 
Hastings (whose Persian secretary and chief 
native adviser Nubkissen was), drawn from 
materials of which the ordinary reader and 
historian are ignorant. 


Lovers of books will be sorry to hear 
that Mr. Bain has left 1, Haymarket. It 
is true that he will not be any great dis- 
tance off, but many will be sorry for the 
disappearance of the shop which they have 
frequented so long, and which he and his 
late brother made a favourite resort of 
bookbuyers who like rare as well as new 
books, and a little gossip thrown into the 
bargain. 

Or the 35,513 German students who matri- 
culated in the winter term, 6,857 entered at 
Berlin and 2,066 at Bonn. While 10,330 
have taken up the study of law, 5,739 entered 
for medicine. The agricultural entries show 
a slight increase, though they only number 
924. 

Tue fourth volume of the great Paully- 
Wissowa encyclopedia has just been com- 
pleted. It contains, like its forerunners, 
nearly 3,000 quarto pages, and brings this 
colossal undertaking up to ‘ Demodorus.’ 
‘he monograph on Delphi (200 pages) 
is probably the most important in this 
section. To complete four such volumes 
in six years is a remarkable perform- 
ance, on which we congratulate Prof. 
Wissowa. 

Tue death is announced of M. Jean de 
Bloch, the Russian banker, whose works 
‘ The War of the Future,’ ‘Is War now Im- 
possible?’ and ‘Modern Weapons and Modern 
War’ made a good deal of noise of recent 
years. His predictions were, however, not 
verified, and his volumes are more valuable 
for the mass of matter bearing on the sub- 
ject they contain than for expert views. 
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Reports of the Cambridge Anthropological Ex- 
pedition to Torres Straits.—Vol. U1. Physio- 
logy and Psychology. By Dr. W. H. R. 
Rivers. (Cambridge, University Press.) 

Tus is the first published of a socries of 

volumes dealing with the anthropclogy of 

the Torres Straits. This district was chosen 
partly because the natives were amenable 
and partly because they are still sufficiently 
primitive to yield results valuable for com- 
parative purposes. 

It would be impossible within the 

limits of a review to indicate all the im- 

portant psychological problems raised in 





conscious introspection on the part of the 
natives, and was completely ‘ unwissent- 
lich.” But involved herewith is the limita- 
tion of psychological inquiry to matters more 
or less directly sensory. It has long been 
affirmed by travellers that savages have a 
much higher degree of sense acuteness than 
is found among Europeans, and every 
general reader is more or less acquainted, 
for example, with marvellous stories of 
long-distance vision. Dr. Rivers draws a 
necessary and valuable distinction between 
(1) visual acuity, which depends on the 
power of the eye as an optical mechanism, 
and (2) the attention to, and identification 
(the author’s word, “‘ discrimination,” seems 
to have too sensory an implication) of, 
minute indications given by the sense 
organ. Nor must it be forgotten that visual 
tests have been made in surroundings 
familiar to the savage and unfamiliar to 
the white man. The savage can see better 
because he knows better what to look for. 
There is a story told by Baden Powell in 
‘Aids to Scouting’ which, though the posi- 
tions are reversed, aptly illustrates this 
point. By knowledge of the circumstances, 
Powell inferred a man under the tree before 
he saw him, but said he saw him; and the 
shikari against whom he was matching 
himself ‘‘ marvelled at the vision of the 
white man.” It became necessary, there- 
fore, to apply tests of visual acuity which 
would render a comparison with European 
vision really profitable. On p. 32 ordinary 
clinical methods of testing visual acuity are 
rather severely criticized, and we commend 
a consideration of this paragraph not only 
to psychologists and oculists, but also to 
public bodies which may undertake investi- 
gations as to eyesight. The conclusions, 
briefly summarized, seem to be that the 
visual acuity of the natives is somewhat 
superior to that of Europeans. More- 
over, Europeans in performing eyesight 
tests often break down from fatigue, but 
this very rarely occurred in the Torres 
Straits. On the other hand, the natives did 
not show the rapid improvement which 
Europeans did. It seems probable from 
consilient results in other departments of 
psychological inquiry that fatigue and im- 
provement run closely together in mental 
operations. It is too early to do more than 
suggest a general relation, but quantitative 
work bearing upon this point should be 
accumulated. ‘‘ Unfortunately, in the case 
of such people one is unable to discover 
upon what sensory basis their answers 
depend.” The implication is that with 
Europeans the case is different, but it is 
very doubtful indeed whether any but highly 
trained and naturally gifted psychological 
observers would be unlike the Murray 
Islanders in the respect deplored. On 
p- 35 slight hypermetropia is described 
as the normal condition of the savage and 
the child. We need to remember that the 
hypermetropia is relative to our own normal 
vision, and is not necessarily a defect. 
Myopia appears to be very rare among 
savage peoples. Among school children, 
however, of the same races it seems to be 
increasing; but the state of knowledge is 
such that short general statements can only 
mislead, and the interested reader is referred 





to the historical summary (p. 36). The sug- 
gestion that the certainty and rapidity with 
which people of these districts can find the 
contents of dark houses may be due to a 
rapid accumulation of ‘visual purple” 
should not be overlooked, though we should 
prefer some comparative experiments to 
indicate, if possible, what share the purely 
‘‘ motor memory ”’ has in this result. 

‘* We know that the growth of intellect de- 

pends on material which is furnished by the 
senses, and, at first sight, it may appear strange 
that elaboration of the sensory side of mental 
life should be a hindrance to intellectual de- 
velopment.”—P, 42. 
The tone of surprise which is here appa- 
rent lends, from the non-materialistic stand- 
point, all the greater value to the utterance, 
Dr. Rivers seems to have been convinced, 
somewhat in spite of himself, that this 
minute and continuous attention to the 
things of sense is not only not favourable 
to intellectual life, but even destructive of it, 
and we commend these remarks to all ultra- 
Froebelians and believers in education 
‘according to nature.’’ We learn that the 
savage takes little, if any, of that zesthetic 
interest in nature ‘‘ which is found among 
civilized peoples,” and this again is regarded 
as due to the minute discrimination and 
identification of each separate object. It is 
often said among us that a botanist never 
sees a “ flower”; ‘‘ petals,” ‘‘stigma,” and 
“stamens” are the ‘‘things” for him. But 
we must not too readily accept the implied 
compliment of general esthetic interest. 
Only certain classes of civilized persons have 
an esthetic interest in nature. Mr. Hoop- 
driver, we may remember, in Mr. Wells’s 
‘Wheels of Chance,’ wondered, not at the 
beauty of the country flowers, but at the 
fact that they had not any names. For us, 
too, who are reproducing and multiplying 
sensory distractions in town life, the anti- 
thesis between rapid and continuous sensory 
readjustments on the one hand, and thought- 
ful elaboration on the other, is full of 
warning. 

Has there been a development of the 
colour sense in man within historical times? 
Gladstone raised this question, and answered 
it in the affirmative in ‘ Studies in Homer’ 
(1858). Profs. Geiger and Magnus also 
took the same view on philological grounds, 
but men of science generally have denied 
any necessary connexion between colour 
language and colour sense, and Grant 
Allen’s book ‘The Colour Sense’ seemed 
for a time to end the discussion. Dr. Rivers’s 
work lends support to the view that de- 
fective nomenclature is often associated with 
defective sensibility. To a trained psycho- 
logist this statement looks truistic and com- 
monplace, but definite quantitative tests are 
necessary to convince the mind biassed with 
the philosophy of natural science, and these 
tests are here provided. It is not found 
that in all cases defective sensibility accom- 
panies defective nomenclature, but there is 
a strong tendency in that direction, and, 
moreover, a tendency to place together all 
those colours to which the same name is 
given. Among the Murray Islanders red- 
green blindness seemed absent. There was 
confusion between green and blue, and black 
and blue, and blue and violet, whilst there 
was some reason to suspect blue-yellow 
blindness, so rare among Europeans. Women 
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did not appear to know the names of colours 
so well as the men, and were less critical as 
to shades of colour. Among the western 
tribes of the Torres Straits similar defects 
in colour nomenclature prevailed. We 
are reminded that the modern Egyptian 
easant has the same word for ‘“ black” 
and “dark blue”’; that in the Welsh lan- 
guage only one word, ‘‘glas,” exists for 
“green” and “‘ blue’’; that there is no word 
for ‘‘ brown” in many primitive languages, 
nor in Welsh, nor in ihe Arabic of the 
Egyptian peasant ; and that the confusion 
of ‘‘ brown” and “violet ” is very common— 
eg., Middle High German “ briin” means 
violet. Recent investigation among English 
school children from three to five years of 
age shows likewise an extremely defective 
terminology, though it does not seem, so 
far as the work has at present proceeded, 
that the colours which they cannot name 
are identical with those with which primitive 
races have the most difficulty. 

We do not assert that merely to name 
wrongly is proof of defective sensibility, 
for obviously the sensations may be con- 
fused, or the names may be confused, or 
both. And we should suppose that accurate 
naming would be likely to follow (it could 
not precede) accurate sensory discrimina- 
tion. It remains, therefore, to apply tests 
of a more immediately objective nature than 
that depending on native terminology. Mr. 
Lovibond has invented a simple apparatus, 
the tintometer, by which glassescan beshown, 
some coloured so faintly as to be almost in- 
distinguishable from colourless glass, while 
others gradually lead to a high degree of 
colour. Murray Islanders are found to be 
more sensitive to red and less sensitive to 
blue than Europeans; they conform, more- 
over, much more nearly to one type than 
the English observers with whom they were 
compared. Defective sensibility to blue, 
Dr. Rivers suggests, may be owing to the 
pigmentation of the macula lutea, which is 
supposed to be greater in black-skinned 
people. Young English children seem to 
learn the name “ blue” very readily, and, 
regard being paid to the general parallelism 
between the child and the savage, the pig- 
mentation account of the defect is con- 
sistent; but the same defective terminology 
for blue with which we have found defective 
sensibility to co-exist appears in other races 
which are not black, and, presumably, not 
so strongly pigmented. Contrasted colours 
seem less vivid than with Europeans. In 
this section we read of the ‘“ (objectively) 
grey patch,” and, in reference to the con- 
trasts seen, that ‘‘some of these were no 
doubt accidental.” As long as the “‘(ob- 
jectively) grey patch” is understood to mean 
what is seen by certain persons under certain 
conditions, and as long as the term “ acci- 
dental” merely implies our incapacity for 
fitting things into convenient intellectual 
compartments, no harm can arise. 

Experiments on preference in colour show 
that for the Murray Islanders a colour must 
be brilliant and saturated in order to be 
popular. Our own children seem to exhibit 
the same preferences. But we must refrain 
from hastily erecting a perfectly uniform 
type of primitive colour sense; ¢.g., it is 
probable that among the Loyalty Islanders 
red-green blindness is more common than 
among Europeans. To the student of lan- 





guage the nature and origin of native 
colour names will be of much interest. 
With us many of them are derived from 
objects of esthetic importance, such as 
“rose,” ‘ violet,” &c.; with them mainly 
from things of practical importance. The 
curious unanimity with which the word for 
‘blood’? has become the colour name for 
‘“‘red”’ is remarkable. The excessive and 
often unnecessary reduplication, resembling 
the meaningless syllabic repetition of 
children, is also notable to the philologist 
as well as to the psychologist. 

With regard to visual spatial perception, 
we find that in the bisection of horizontal 
lines native adults generally make the left 
half too long, though this tendency is nearly 
absent in the children. English psychological 
students make the left half too small, and 
some Girton children were more inaccurate 
in the same direction. 

In the over-estimation of vertical lengths 
as compared with horizontal lengths we find 
Murray Island men most inaccurate; then 
come the Girton and Murray Island chil- 
dren, then English psychological students, 
who were least inaccurate; but, as Dr. 
Rivers points out, many of the last were 
acquainted with the illusion, and some had 
been trained to overcome it. But this visual 
illusion, which is so widely spread that it 
is invariably present in English school 
children, has as yet no satisfactory explana- 
tion. Difference in retinal curvature is 
certainly not quantitatively sufficient. The 
greater muscular strain involved in vertical 
eye-movements as compared with horizon- 
tal eye- movements will not satisfactorily 
account for it, since the illusion is pre- 
sent when a figure is instantaneously 
exposed, in which case movement has no 
time to take place. Dr. Rivers’s own sug- 
gestion is that the field of vision is oval, 
and that we tend to regard the shorter 
vertical axis as equal to the longer hori- 
zontal axis. This admits of an easy test, 
for with monocular vision, as the field is not 
so oval, the illusion should be less pro- 
nounced, and we may await quantitative 
results on this point. In visual illusions, 
however, which depend almost certainly 
upon complicated relationships between dif- 
ferent lines, it would seem that the Murray 
Islander is less liable to err than the Euro- 
pean. 

Possibly a rather longer description of 
the various methods adopted would have 
made the volume more interesting to the 
intelligent amateur and not less valuable 
to the specialist. Individual drawings and 
tables of individual results would have made 
things clearer. 

The philosophical importance of such 
work as this cannot easily be over-esti- 
mated. Much will be gained when we can 
get rid of the legacy of the early psycho- 
logists and evolutionists — that the one 
eternal, immutable, and identical thing is the 
‘sensation,’ and that if you could put all 
men face to face with the same material 
objects they would at least see, hear, and feel 
pretty much the same. That ‘‘sensation” 
cannot err, though judgment may, can no 
longer stand as a philosophical basis. Sensa- 
tions must lose their atomic independence, 
their elevation above the world of error, 
and become subject to the flux and growth 
of all other mental factors. The philosophic 





value of this book is that it shows ‘ sensa- 
tions ” as growing and changing, not simply 
in acknowledged illusion, but in normal 
process. 








One of the chief causes of the commercial 
decadence of Great Britain is the lack of sym- 
pathy between producer and inventor, between 
manufacturer and investigator. Of this lament- 
able conservatism no better instance can be 
quoted than the almost complete absence of 
what we may call the ‘‘ cellulose industry” in 
this country. From sheer necessity our powder 
factories do prepare nitro-derivatives of cellulose 
for the manufacture of guncotton, cordite, and 
other explosives, and there is also a half-hearted 
making of celluloids of various compositiuns. 
But the keen study and manufacture of cellulose 
in its innumerable commercial and industrial 
applications have not received the attention 
they deserve at the hands of the British manu- 
facturer. The consequence of this apathy is 
that English chemists probably take less interest 
in the chemistry of cellulose than of almost any 
common organic compound. In an interesting 
account of their Researches on Cellulose (Long- 
mans & Co.) Messrs, Cross and Bevan actually 
state in their preface that ‘‘to the matter of 
the present volume, excluding our own investiga- 
tions, there are but two contributions from 
English laboratories.” The first seven chapters 
are to a great extent a review of the multi- 
tude of continental and American theoretical 
researches into the structural formule of cellu- 
lose and other carbohydrate molecules, but are 
mingled, perhaps almost unavoidably, with 
many German and other eminently practical 
investigations on cellulose derivatives such as 
‘‘lustracellulose,” &c. The chapters on the 
constitutional formule and the tissue composi- 
tion of plants will well repay careful study. The 
last chapter is the best and most useful, dealing 
as it does with the industrial and technical 
aspect of the subject. A book of this kind was 
greatly needed, but we venture to suggest that, 
although the authors have done much to supply 
this demand, they might have done more. 
The book is to a large extent a disjointed com- 
pilation of numerous papers, often with the 
original German headings, followed by a short 
review of the contents—a kind of amplified (and 
sometimes rather chaotic) bibliography. Perhaps 
two volumes, one on the chemistry of cellulose 
and one on its commercial applications, would 
have been better. Still it is most desirable 
that advanced students, casting about for a 
subject to specialize in, should read Messrs. 
Cross and Bevan’s interesting réswmé of what 
has been accomplished in the chemistry of the 
carbohydrates, and the suggestions of the 
enormous field for research which remains for 
enterprise, with, it may be whispered, the pos- 
sibility of a fortune in the background. 

Charles St. John’s Note- Books, 1846-1853 
Invererne, Nairn, Elgin, Edited by Admiral H. C. 
St. John. (Edinburgh, Douglas.)—Any notes 
by the author of the fascinating and now classical 
sketches of ‘ Wild Sports and Natural History 
in the Highlands’ must necessarily be of value, 
and we therefore welcome the publication of 
the journal which was kept by Charles St. John, 
chiefly during his residence at Invererne, near 
Forres. Not long ago this diary was found 
among his papers by his son, and there is a 
great charm in the freshness of these original 
records, as well as in the rough and spirited 
pen-and-ink sketches which illustrate many of 
the incidents described. It is true that the 
more important observations were utilized in 
St. John’s second work, ‘Sport and Natural 
History in Moray,’ but the editions of that 
book issued by the same publisher in 1863 and 
1882 respectively are both out of print; while 
for the same reason there is justification for 
the reproduction in the present volume of the 
interesting memoir of the author by the late 
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Cosmo Innes, as well as the chapter entitled 
‘Life at Rosehall.’ In the latter is described 
the successful stalking of the ‘‘muckle red 
stag,” the original of ‘‘the muckle hart of 
Benmore” of the Quarterly Review in 1845 ; 
and the head of this prize, with ten visible 
points, is now figured (with a favourite terrier 
in the foreground) opposite p. 18. Valu- 
able also is the introduction by the editor, 
who describes his return to Moray after 
many years. of absence, and especially his re- 
visiting of the Loch of Spynie, where his father 
and John Hancock found the shoveler duck 
nesting as a great rarity in 1851. He found that 
there were several broods in 1897, owing to 
proper protection. Except in the neighbour- 
hood of Nairn and Elgin, there was little change 
to catch the eye, but the streams had suffered 
sadly from the deposits and refuse of distilleries 
and mills ; while the present system of elaborate 
netting, not only at the mouths of rivers, but 
along the entire coast-line, makes it a matter for 
surprise that any salmon can ascend the rivers 
at all to spawn :— 

“If they succeed [in reaching the river] they are 

met with the seine; boats with nets are kept at the 
head of the pools; a watchman is placed at the tail, 
where the fish can be seen as they pass up over the 
shallows; on his giving the signal that a salmon 
has ascended the seine is shot out, and a hundred to 
one the fish is caught.” 
As might be expected, the upper waters are 
severely poached, even in the spawning season ; 
while equally responsible for the decrease of 
salmon is the slackness with regard to the 
enforcement of the legal close time, of which 
Admiral St. John gives the following instance : 

*“*One Saturday afternoon I arranged with the 
man in charge of five nets to go out with him when 
he examined the bag for salmon. When I reached 
his station I found him very dubious whether he 
would goatall. ‘Why not?’ Iasked him. ‘ There 
is too much wind, and Iam thinking there ’ll be a 
bit of a sea on.’ ‘Won’t you be fined?’ I said. ‘I'm 
no thinking so.’ ‘Then I understand if you cannot 
take the “ wall” off for the close time from to-night 
till Monday on account of the weather being too 
rough you won't be fined?’ ‘That’s so,’ he 
answered. The point—rather a fine one—whether 
the weather was sufficiently rough to make it 
impossible to lift the net was left to this man. No 
overseer’s or inspector’s opinion was available or 
necessary. This way of working these nets along 
a stretch of coast where hundreds of nets are set is 
certainly not conducive to the increase of salmon.” 
Very pertinent are many more of the Admiral’s 
remarks on the subject, but we must not quote 
too much from a little book of hardly 120 pages. 
It is printed in fine bold type, as well as freely 
illustrated, and a better complement to the series 
of works by Charles St. John could hardly have 
been devised. 

Découverte et Evolution Cartographique de 
Terre- Neuve, par Henry Harrisse (Henry 
Stevens), is one of those works of erudition and 
patient research which we expect from time 
to time at the hands of its learned author. 
It is an attempt to throw fresh light upon the 
vexed history of the discovery and exploration 
of Newfoundland. With this object in view the 
author has carefully examined and compared 
the charts of about one hundred and fifty carto- 
graphers, beginning with that of Juan de la 
Cosa, and if the results secured are in many 
respects inconclusive, this isdue to the fact that 
nearly all the charts of the original discoverers 
are lost, and their discoveries can be traced 
only on general maps, frequently the work 
of most incompetent compilers. We are thus 
without any of John Cabot’s charts, although 
we know that such charts existed, and are safe 
in assuming that Juan de la Cosa in 1500 was 
able to utilize them. The author formerly 
held the opinion that Cabot landed on the coast 
of Labrador. We are glad to find that he has 
given up this untenable theory. He now 
suggests that Oabot first saw the American con- 
tinent in a comparatively southern latitude, and 
then sailed eastward, along the coast, until he 
parted with the land at Cape Race. To us it 





seems more probable, as assumed by Dr. S. E. 
Dawson, that Cabot made his first landfall in 
Bonavista Bay, and that in the course of a second 
voyage, in 1498, he extended his discoveries in 
a westerly direction, perhaps as far as Cape 
Sable, if not beyond. Mr. Harrisse, in dis- 
cussing this problem, rejects, as a matter of 
course, the well-known legend of Sebastian Cabot, 
whom he alludes to as a ‘‘ downright liar.” The 
coast reached by Gaspar Cortereal in 1500 and 
1501 was undoubtedly the east coast of New- 
foundland, as is proved by the ‘‘ Cantino chart,” 
drawn at Lisbon immediately after the receipt 
of information of this discovery. It is equally 
certain that Cartier, in 1534, passed through 
Belle Isle Strait into the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
although in this he may have been anticipated 
by one of the many fishermen who in his days, 
as now, frequented this part of the world, and 
whose names have not reached posterity. Inci- 
dentally the author deals with a good many 
questions only remotely connected with the 
history of Newfoundland. His disquisition on 
the mysterious city of Norembegue or Anoram- 
begues, whose inhabitants were civilized and 
spoke a kind of Latin, is particularly inter- 
esting. The name first appears on Deslien’s 
Dieppe chart of 1541, and the author naturally 
rejects the fanciful theory that the name is a 
corruption of ‘‘ Noroenbygdh,” supposed to 
mean Norwegians’ Land, and suggests that it 
had its origin in a sailor’s yarn first told at 
Dieppe by one of the companions of Verrazano 
in 1524. The volume is most liberally illus- 
trated—there are nearly two hundred maps— 
but we wish that the author had given us a 
modern outline of Newfoundland with the 
nomenclature of the old maps. Perhaps Mr. 
G. R. F. Prowse, who has published the 
prospectus of a work dealing with the same 
subject, will supply this desideratum. 








DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 


Domestic Economy in Theory and Practice: a 
Text-Book for Teachers and Students in Training. 
By Marion Greenwood Bidder and Florence 
Baddeley. (Clay & Sons.)—If students of 
domestic economy really require to learn 
elementary physiology, we can see no reason 
why they should not use MHuxley’s or 
any other good text-book, instead of 
having one specially written for themselves. 
This, the theoretical portion of these 
pages, is supplied by the first of the two 
writers, and it seems rather hard on her 
to be referred to in the prefatory note (by 
the ‘‘ President of the National Union for the 
Technical Education of Women in Domestic 
Science ”) as ‘‘an author who has lived in the 
clear atmosphere of scientific truth.” Perhaps 
the atmospheric conditions may be responsible 
for some of the physiology here. At a 
normal pressure we could not ‘‘readily imagine” 
that the carbonic acid in soda-water ‘‘ might act 
mechanically, stirring up the nerves of the 
intestinal walls, or perhaps the muscles them- 
selves, and thus provoking muscular contrac- 
tions.”” The carbonic acid does not “ promote 
movements of the intestines,” if for no other 
reason than because it never reaches them. 
The ideas put forward on nutrition are occa- 
sionally no less curious. We read, for 
instance :— 

“Sometimes, indeed, the life of the tissues is 
already too sluggish—for example, in such disordered 
conditions of the body as lead to excessive stoutness. 
To give a diet of fats and carbohydrates here would 
be most unsuitable ; the foodstuffs which are needed 
are such as will excite thorough chemical change, so 
that the substance of the cells makes itself (i.e, 
protoplasm) out of the raw material offered, and 
does not halt at any ‘half-way house’ of fat- 
formation.” 

From which it would appear that the deposition 
of fat is a stage in the formation of proteid cell- 
contents! A startling statement with regard to 
anthrax is that ‘‘ its constant presence in the 





air, breathe. during each working day, enable 
it to get a hold on at least the majority of” 
woolsorters *‘ with disastrous, often fatal results” 
One would imagine that anthrax was an insidious 
complaint, due to long breathing of air into 
which ‘‘anthrax and its spores” had been 
‘‘shaken,” not an acute infective disease, 
which attacks perhaps one woolsorter in 4 
thousand. But there is really no end to the 
funny things which might be quoted. The 
wearing of high-heeled boots may apparently be 
expected to affect the sight ; ‘Sit is probable” 
that the proteid matter of raw rhubarb stalks 
is “ especially soluble” in digestion ; and 

“a case of death is recorded in which death was 
attributed to the action of very large lumps of beef. 
steak, found post mortem in the stomach. Here 
absence of chewing proved fatal, although the 
food concerned was proteid.” 

We think we have seen this case reported 
before, but it was towards the end of the holi- 
day season, and in an evening paper, not in a 
‘* text-book for teachers and students.” 

Miss Baddeley’s, the ‘‘practical portion ” of 
the book, will suffer from being so unequally 
yoked. It is excellent throughout. In a little over 
a hundred pages she deals with ‘‘ housewifery” 
and ‘‘ food” most thoroughly and capably. 
Very few additions would be required to make 
of these chapters an admirable and much- 
needed handbook for young housewives, 
In case Miss Baddeley sees her way to 
republishing them in this form, we should like 
to suggest that many people who have the 
charge of children are unaware that milk must 
be boiled till it froths up (not merely ‘‘scalded”) 
in order to sterilize it. It would be worth 
while to explain this, and also that colonial 
frozen meat is as wholesome as home-grown 
meat, and, with careful cooking, scarcely to be 
distinguished from it. There is still a strong 
prejudice against frozen meat. Impecunious 
householders would be grateful to Miss Baddeley 
if she taught them that the prejudice is 
unfounded. The notes for lessons on domestic 
economy, with which the volume closes, are 
certain to prove interesting and helpful to 
teachers. 


Experimental Hygiene, by A. T. Simmons and 
E. Stenhouse (Macmillan & Co.), contains an 
account of a large number of experiments in 
physiology and chemistry, and gives some 
information on botany and physiology, all the 
subjects being treated in relation to household 
matters. Thus the account of coal-gas leads up 
toa description of the different kinds of gas- 
burners, and to an explanation of how to read 
a meter; and the account of heat, to an explana- 
tion of the thermometer. On the whole, the book 
is good. The experiments are very clearly and 
simply described, and well illustrated, and the 
‘‘exercises” on each chapter will save the 
teacher some trouble. Why, however, have 
the authors not acted upon their ‘‘ belief that it 
isonly by experimentthatthetruths presented can 
be made real”? They can never have performed 
the experiment which is supposed to show the 
volume of oxygen used by a candle in burning 
(fig. 84), unless, indeed, owing to some precon- 
ceived idea of what they ought to find, they have 
not trusted the evidence of their own eyes as to 
what was really there. The only possible way 
of performing the experiment properly is that 
adopted by Mayow in 1672. Also it is a very cld 
fallacy that an oxygen percentage of 18 6 is about 
the lowest at which man can live. Lights are ex- 
tinguished with an oxygen percentage of 17°3, 
but man can live, and does live, and work in 
mines, at a considerably lower percentage. 








ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 

Mr. Cuartes Hit1-Tovt, the secretary of 
the British Association committee for an ethno- 
logical survey of Canada, has communicated to 
the Royal Society of Canada through Sir John 
Bourinot a paper on ‘The Origin of the Totem- 
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ism of the Aborigines of British Columbia,’ 
which is on sale at Mr. Bernard Quaritch’s. 
The Salish tribes believe that in the early 
days the beings who inhabited the world 
partook of the character of both man and 
animals, assuming the form of either at will. 
The inwa or essence of the animal can still 
appear in a human form, in a dream or vision, 
which is called stilia, but this term may extend 
to any object, animate or inanimate, or to a part 
of an object or even of a human being, and 
every adult member of the tribe possesses one 
or more of these szlia, individual to himself. 
Thus has arisen, in Mr. Hill-Tout’s opinion, the 
personal totem among these tribes, and from 
this has been developed in some of them the 
clan totem. He strongly criticizes the defini- 
tions of totemism which have been given by 
Major Powell, the Director of the American 
Bureau of Ethnology, and by other authorities, 
and holds that there are scarcely any social 
phenomena more difficult to bring under rule 
and precise definition than those connected with 
survivals. 

At the suggestion of Dr. Azoulay, the Society 
of Anthropology of Paris has formed a phono- 
graphic museum, and has collected nearly 400 
phonograms, representing the speech and song 
of different peoples. At present it contains but 
few specimens from America and Oceania, being 
mainly concerned with Europe, Asia, and Africa. 
A similar museum is in existence at the Academy 
of Sciences of Vienna. 

M. Lucien Mayet has read before the Paris 
Society a paper on recent researches into the 
geographical distribution of goitre and cre- 
tinism. He finds goitre frequent in the 
departments to the extreme south of France; in 
a group of departments to the south-east, from 
the Vosges on the north to the Alpes Maritimes 
on the south, and the Dordogne on the west ; 
and in the Orne and the Aisne, in the north of 
France. Grouped around these are depart- 
ments where it is rare, and in a number of 
departments to the north-west and that of Var 
on the south it is almost unknown. In general, 
it is most frequent in the mountainous regions 
of France, as it is in those of Switzerland, Italy, 
and Germany. The distribution of cretinism 
among the departments is in many respects 
different. It has many causes other than those 
which induce goitre, and the relation between 
the two is to be established not by general 
statistics, but only by the clinical observation 
of particular cases. 

The death is announced of Dr. F. Pommerol, 
Maire of Gerzat (Puy-de-Déme), an old member 
and frequent correspondent of the Society of 
Anthropology of Paris and the French Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science. 

The transformist conference for 1901 was 
delivered by M. Vinson on the subject of the 
literature of Southern India, and the Broca 
conference by M. Yves Guyot on the character- 
istics of evolution and regression in societies. 
On two occasions M. Guyot has made interest- 
ing communications to the Society on the subject 
of the indigenous races of South Africa, on 
which he has consulted Mr. A. H. Keane and 
adopted the conclusions set forth in the work on 
the Boer States recently published by that 
authority. 








SOCIETIES. 


GEOLOGICAL. — Dec, 18.—Mr. J. J. H. Teall 
President, in the chair.—Mr. J. T, Bebbington, Mr. 
H.T, Leighton, Mr. A. G. Milne Thomson, and Prof. 
qT. L. Walker were elected Fellows; and Dr. A. P. 
Karpinsky, of St. Petersburg, and Prof. A. Lacroix, 
of Paris, were elected Foreign Members.—Prof, H. G. 
Beeley drew attention toaskullof Lguus fossilis from 
Keswick, exhibited by Mr. J. Postlethwaite.—Prof. 
W. W. Watts called attention to a set of twenty-two 
photographs. the first of three sets to be published 
as typical examples of geological photographs by 
the Committee of the British Association on Geo- 
logical Photographs.—The following communica- 


‘On the Geological and Physical Development of 
Dominica, with Notes on Martinique, St. Lucia, St. 
Vincent, and the Grenadines,’ and ‘On the Geo- 
logical and Physical Development of Barbados, with 
Notes on Trinidad,’ by Prof. J. W. Winthrop 
Spencer. 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 
Mon. Royal Academy, 4.—Lecture by Prof. V. C. Prinsep. 
a Society of Arts, 8.—‘The Purification and Sterilization of 
Water,’ Lecture I , Dr. S. Rideal. (Cantor Lecture.) 
_- Surveyors’ Institution, 8.—‘ Rivers’ Pollution : eee 


oa Waters from a Mill Oecupier’s Point of View,’ Mr. 
. H. Hanson 
-- Geographical, 8}.—‘From Shanghai to Bhamo,’ Dr. R. Logan 


iC 
Tues. Royal Institution, 3.—‘ The Cell,’ Lecture I., Dr. A. Macfadyen. 
a Asiatic. 4 —‘ Buddhist Gnosticism: the System of Basilides,’ 
Mr. J. Kennedy. 
— Colonial Institute, 8.—‘ The High Plateaus of Natal,’ Mr. E. 
McMaster. 
- Institution of Civil Engineers, 8.—‘American Workshop 
Methods in Steel Construction,’ Mr. H. B. Molesworth. 
— Zoological, 8}.—‘ Observations on some Mimetic Insects and 
Spiders from Borneo and Singapore,’ Mr. RK. Shelford; ‘On 
Variation in the Numberand Arrangement of the Male Genital 
Apertures in Nephrops norvegicus,’ Mr. F. H. A. Marshall ; ‘On 
some Remarkable Digestive Adaptations in Diprotodont 
Marsupials,’ Dr. Einar Lonnberg. 
Wep. Geographical Association, 3.—Annual Meeting; ‘‘The Import- 
ance of Geography in Education,’ Right Hon. J. Bryce. 
Meteorological, 74.—Annual Meeting ; President's Address on 
‘The Element of Chance in relation to Various Meteoro- 
logical Problems’ 
— British Archeological Association, 8.—‘The Boy Bishop,’ Key. 
. Evelyn-White. 
— Entomological, 8.—Annual Meeting. 
— Microscopical, 8 —President’s Address. 
a Society of Arts, 8.—‘ Elliptographs,’ Mr F. J. Gray. 
Tuvrs. Royal Institution, 3.—‘ Recent Excavations at Delphi and in 
the Greek Islands,’ Lecture I., Dr. A. 8. Murray. 
Royal Academy, 4 —Lecture by Prof V.C. Prinsep. 
Historical, 5 -‘‘The High Court of Admiralty, 1550-1650,’ Mr. 
kG. Marsden. 
— Chemical, 8 —‘ Myricetin,’ Part II., Mr. A. G. Perkin; ‘The 
Colouring Matters of Green Ebony,’ Messrs. A. G. Perkin and 
8. H. C Briggs; ‘An Investigation of the Radioactive 
Emanation produced by Thorium Compounds,’ Part L., 
Messrs. E. Rutherford and F. Soddy. 
_ Linnean, 8 —‘ The Use of Linnean Specific Names,’ Messrs. H. 
and J Groves. 
Fat. Institution of Civil Engineers, 8—‘The Theory of Heat- 
Engines,’ Capt. H. R. Saukey. (Students’ Meeting.) 
- Institution of Mechanical Engineers, 8.—‘Modern Machine 
et! . Mr. H PF. L. Orcutt. 
- Royal Institution, 9.—‘ Interference of Sound,’ Lord Rayleigh. 
a Math ical A iati 2.—Annual Meeting; ‘Reform in 





the Teaching of Mathematics,’ Prof. A. Lodge; ‘The Tri- 
gonometry of the Tetrahedron,’ Rey. G. Richardson. 

_ ores Institution, 3.—‘ History of Opera: Gluck,’ Mr. W. H. 
Hadow. 








Arience Gossip. 


Messrs. LoneMAN have in the press ‘ Studies 
in Auditory and Visual Space Perception : 
Essays on Experimental Psychology,’ by Dr. 
Arthur H. Pierce. A good deal of attention is 
being paid just now to this interesting side of 
psychology, as our science review this week 
shows. 

A commMITTEE has been formed in Adelaide to 
secure the erection of a memorial tablet in the 
museum of that city in recognition of the ser- 
vices of the late Prof. Ralph Tate, who was for 
twenty-five years Professor of Natural Science 
in the University of Adelaide. It is also in- 
tended to institute a Tate gold medal for uni- 
versity students in geology. 

Tue evening lecture at the Royal Institution 
next Friday will be delivered by Lord Ray- 
leigh, his subject being ‘Interference of 
Sound.’ On the 24th inst. Mr. H. G. Wells will 
dwell on ‘The Discovery of the Future,’ and on 
the 3lst Prof. A. Crum Brown on the ‘Ions 
of Electrolysis.’ 

Tue Earl of Iddesleigh, chairman of the 
Royal Commission on Sewage Disposal, has 
sanctioned the appointment of Miss Harriette 
Chick, B.Sc., and Miss M. O. Power, former 
students of Bedford College, as assistants to 
Dr. Houston, Chief Bacteriologist to the 
Commission. 

Tue French Academy of Sciences has awarded 
the Lavoisier medal for chemistry to Prof. Emil 
Fischer, of Berlin, for his investigations of the 
synthesis of sugar. 

Iv is announced from Berlin that three prizes 

of 5,000, 3,000,and 2,000 marks respectively are 

offered for the invention of a satisfactory instru- 

ment for measuring the pressure of wind, while 

a further sum of 3,000 marks will be given to 

the inventor whose instrument, after due trial, 

seems best adapted for Government purposes. 

The competition is open to foreigners as well as 

Germans, and competitors must send in their 

designs to the Deutsche Seewarte, in Hamburg, 

not later than April Ist, 1903. 

At the last December meeting of the Berlin 


which had been sent by Dr. Hermann Schéne 
(at the time in Bologna), upon a polemical 
treatise by Galen against the empirical physi- 
cians. Dr. Schéne was commissioned by the 
Academy to compile a catalogue of medical 
manuscripts in the Italian libraries. He dis- 
covered in the library of Prince Trivulzio frag- 
ments of the Greek original of Galen’s so-called 
‘Sermo adversus Empiricos,’ hitherto known 
in a Latin translation. 

Gunone Tauan, the loftiest mountain in the 
Malay Peninsula, has been ascended for the 
first time by Mr. Waterstradt. This mountain 
is situated in the Pahang territory, and the 
successful ascent was made from the side of 
the Kelantan river. Mr. Waterstradt fixes its 
altitude at between 7,500ft. and 8,000ft., 
whereas it had hitherto been computed at 
10,000 ft. 

ANOTHER small planet was discovered by 
Dr. Carnera at Prof. Max Wolf’s observatory, 
K6nigstuhl, Heidelberg, on the 16th ult. 

Tue Report of the Director (Mr. Nevill) of 
the Natal Observatory for 1900 has only recently 
been received. The work seems to have been 
almost restricted to meteorological observations 
and the distribution of time signals over the 
colony. The 8-inch equatorial telescope will 
have to be dismounted, thoroughly repaired, 
and provided with new appliances. 

Pror. T. J. J. See obtained last autumn an 
excellent series of observations of the diameter 
of Jupiter with the 26-inch equatorial at Wash- 
ington during daylight, shortly before and im- 
mediately after sunset, so that the results 
should be free from the effects of irradiation. 
The values found for the equatorial and polar 
diameters respectively were 141,950 and 132,810 
kilometres, equal to 88,151 and 82,475 English 
miles ; and this would make the planet’s density 
(as compared with that of water, 1°35, somewhat 
larger than that which resulted from night ob- 
servations. 








FINE ARTS 


—— 


Andrea Mantegna. By Paul Kristeller. 
English Edition by S. A. Strong. (Long- 
mans & Co.) 
Andrea Mantegna. 
(Bell & Sons.) 
Herr KristTEtiter’s book is one of those 
monumental works which only German 
industry and patience can compile. It is 
admirably translated by Mr. Strong, and 
that it should have been brought out first 
in an English edition is not unflattering to 
the scholarship of the English public. It 
will give some idea of the completeness 
at which Herr Kristeller has aimed when 
we say that there is an appendix containing 
a list of all works by Mantegna, another of 
all works attributed to him (in both cases with 
copious notes on copies and ergravings from 
the originals), and another of his lost works 
with all that is known about them. Yet a 
fourth appendix gives a list of all publica- 
tions in which documents on Mantegna have 
appeared, which is followed by a large 
selection of such documents, some of them 
printed for the first time. The book itself 
is carried out in the same spirit of thorough- 
ness. Herr Kristeller has read widely, and 
has examined every point of difficulty with 
assiduous care, and the opinions he expresses 
are evidently the result of a searching and 
impartial reconsideration of the evidence. 
That he has not said the last word on 
Mantegna may be admitted, but we conceive 
that he has done all that industry and 


By Maud Cruttwell. 








tions were read : ‘ Coal and Petroleum Deposits in 
European Turkey,’ by Lieut.-Col. T. English,—and 





Academy of Sciences Herr Diels read a paper 





ingenuity could do towards that end. 
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Miss Cruttwell’s is a much less elaborate 
and less ambitious work, but she has suc- 
ceeded in compressing into a small space all 
the more important facts about Mantegna, 
and discourses reasonably and intelligently 
on the wsthetic qualities of his art. She 
writes clearly, and what she says is always 
the expression of some distinctly realized 
idea, a rare and inestimable virtue among 
the host of recent writers of popular mono- 
graphs on Italian art. She does not pretend 
to the same minute and precise learning as 
Herr Kristeller, but we have not found her 
unaware of any important investigations 
which bear on the subject. 

Herr Kristeller begins by a dissertation 
on the humanistic movement in Venice and 
the Venetian territory. Here, we think, 
he somewhat exaggerates the importance 
of the new movement in Venice itself. The 
keenly practical Venetian temperament 
looked with some contempt on the extra- 
vagances of the new learning, and its pro- 
fessors found a more congenial home in 
Padua. What Herr Kristeller says of the 
humanistic circle there is full of interest. 
And the supposition that Mantegna, with 
his enthusiasm for classic art, played a 
prominent part in the society of the 
literati, both at Padua and at Mantua, 
is borne out by a most interesting 
document, here published for the first 
time, which describes a quaintly pedantic 
picnic undertaken by the ‘‘ Emperor” and 
two ‘‘Consuls” of the academy into which 
these humanists had apparently enrolled 
themselves. The ‘‘ Emperor” wasSamuele da 
Tradate; one ‘‘consul’’ was Felice Feliciano, 
who writes the account in florid Latin, and 
the other ‘‘ consul” was Andrea Mantegna, 
“‘patavus, amicus incomparabilis.” They 
all rowed about on the Lake of Garda, their 
heads crowned with laurels and ivy leaves, 
visited the remains of antiquity on the 
shores, and deciphered Latin inscriptions. 
As the ‘‘Emperor”’ played on a lute and the 
others sang, they do not appear to have been 
oppressed by the seriousness of their anti- 
quarian researches. It is a charming picture 
that this document gives of the learned 
society of the North Italian courts, and it is 
precious too, as almost the only one of the 
many documents on Mantegna which suggests 
the least hint of geniality or gaiety in his 
nature. He appears too often in the light 
of a suspicious and ill-tempered neighbour, 
or as the dun of his princely but im- 
poverished patrons. 

It is, we think, in such parerga to the main 
theme of Mantegna’s art that Herr Kristeller 
is happiest. About that art he establishes 
very little that is new, since some of his 
original theories will not, we believe, ulti- 
mately find favour with competent critics. 
He has attempted, it is true, to disentangle 
the complicated problems which enshroud 
the history of the early Paduan school 
and of Squarcione’s influence. Here he 
appears to be a little too anxious to 
make out a case for Mantegna. His main 
thesis is that without Mantegna the Paduan 
would have been little more than an offshoot 
of the early Venetian school, modified by 
Donatello’s influence. Mantegna’s services, 
however, stand in no need of special 
pleading, and it is rare in the history of art 
to find the great genius of a movement also 
its originator. The genius, like the success- 





ful patentee, waits till the inventor has 
expended himself over the preliminary 
experiments. In any case, we believe it to 
be so with Mantegna. 

Two conceptions of art stand out clearly 
in the history of early North Italian 
painting. The first, originating with 
Pisanello and Gentile da Fabriano, was 
what may be described as an art of naive 
and unscientific naturalism, expressed in a 
fluent and essentially Gothic decorative 
scheme. It was this idea which the early 
Venetian masters, Jacopo Bellini, Michele 
Giambono, and Antonio Vivarini, expressed. 
The second conception was one based on a 
scientific study of structure, expressed in 
lines which inclined to awkwardness and 
angularity. It was distinguished also by 
the employment of classical ornament in 
the architecture and accessories. With this 
new idea went a total change in technical 
processes from the rich harmonies and fused 
tonality of the earlier Venetians to a hard, 
dry, hatched tempera, in which every other 
quality was subordinated to the utmost pre- 
cision in the delineation of structural form. 
And it is this new conception that we 
find in the work of Squarcione, a man born 
even earlier than Jacopo Bellini. The new 
idea was doubtless inspired in part by the 
example of Donatello’s sculpture, but the 
main point is that this revolution was 
effected, and this new style, essentially 
opposed to the old Venetian manner, was 
generated, in Squarcione’s workshop. It 
is significant that it does not appear in 
Venetian art till the next generation, in 
such painters as Bartolommeo Vivarini. It 
seems, therefore, gratuitous to dismiss 
altogether the importance of Squarcione’s 
influence. We see in the Eremitani chapel 
how far the new style had progressed before 
Mantegna comes upon thescene. The ceiling 
shows the Paduan artists beginning with 
Venetian Gothic ornament, and abandoning 
it in favour of the new classical motives. We 
see feeble Pisanellesque artists like Bono da 
Ferrara clumsily labouring to acquire the 
new manner, and we find already in Niccolo 
Pizzolo much that is definitely Manteg- 
nesque. The greatness of Mantegna’s 
accomplishment is not lessened by this. 
These Squarcionesque artists had scarcely 
surmised the essentials of Donatello’s art; 
it was left to Mantegna to discover them, 
and to establish and carry to their highest 
expression the principles of a naturalism 
based on scientific observation and the 
study of classical sculpture. 

Over this question Miss Cruttwell passes 
but lightly, adopting more or less the view 
here indicated. When we come to the 
chronology and arrangements of the later 
works a startling discrepancy between the 
two writers becomes apparent; they are 
agreed on the position in time of but few 
of the undated works. On the whole, we 
think Miss Cruttwell’s is the more reason- 
able arrangement, and gives evidence of a 
truer eye for qualities of style. Her state- 
ments about the two versions of the ‘ Pre- 
sentation in the Temple,’ however, give us 
pause. The Berlin version is, doubtless, 


harsh and unpleasant, but, even in quality, 
far finer than the insipid and flattering 
ow of the Querini Stampalia picture ; 

ut even if opinions differ on this point, on 
the question of composition we believe few 





artists could be found to uphold the latter 
version, as Miss Cruttwell does. The im. 
pressiveness of the whole conception depends, 
as so often in Mantegna’s pictures, on the 
compression of the half-length figures into 
@ narrow space. With the expansion of the 
limits and the addition of the two extra 
figures all sense of solemnity is lost, and 
the Virgin and High Priest no longer main. 
tain their due preponderance. 

It would take too much space to enter 
into all the debatable points which these 
books, especially Herr Kristeller’s, suggest, 
It is surprising to see the Berlin Madonna, 
given up as it is by the authorities of the 
Gallery, again put forward as possibly 
genuine; it is equally surprising to find 
Herr Kristeller disputing the Downton 
Castle ‘Adoration of the Shepherds,’ 
in which Mantegna’s later Paduan style 
appears so strikingly exemplified. Herr 
Kristeller accepts the genuineness of the 
‘Death of the Virgin’ at Madrid, in which 
he agrees with the tendency of most modern 
critics. In treating of the decorative grisaille 
pieces he rightly attributes to pupils the 
so-called ‘Summer’ and ‘Autumn’ of the 
National Gallery. He has also discovered 
the subject of the former to be Tucia, the 
Vestal Virgin, proving her innocence by 
carrying water in a sieve. 

In treating of the engravings he refuses 
to admit ‘The Scourging of Christ’ and 
‘Christ at the Gate of Hell,’ which appear 
to us highly characteristic. Miss Cruttwell 
accepts these. She repeats Morelli’s remark 
about the colouring of the drawing of ‘ Mars, 
Venus, and Diana’ by a later hand, which 
appears to us one of the many infelicitous 
judgments which that writer expressed on 
the subject of Mantegna. 

Inthe interpretationof Mantegna’s genius, 
seen as a whole, his imaginative attitude to 
life and the changes it suffered, neither 
writer has, we think, said anything quite 
adequate. Herr Kristeller makes a happy 
remark about the isolation and loneliness 
expressed in Mantegna’s portrait of Cardinal 
Scarampi, but he tends to lose himself in 
vague generalizations about the spirit of 
the Renaissance which have an air at once 
of obviousness and unintelligibility. Miss 
Cruttwell, on the other hand, in spite of an 
evident enthusiasm for her subject, is either 
too timid or too little interested in the 
imaginative quality of Mantegna’s art ever 
to rise fully to the height of her theme. 








MONOGRAPHS ON ARTISTS. 


Raphael. By H. Strachey. Illustrated. (Bell 
& Sons.) —Although it is difficult to imagine that 
there can remain unsatisfied a demand for a 
popular history of the Urbinate and his works, 
this pleasing, if not profoundly searching series 
of ‘* The Great Masters” was, of course, bound 
to include such a record. Mr. Strachey does 
not profess to have studied his subject at first 
hand by means of original inquiries ; still, 
as he has knowledge enough of his themes to 
keep him from being misled by the ignes fatui of 
art criticism, his very readable and sympathetic 
text is, according to its own standard, doubly 
welcome: first, for what it contains, and, second, 
for what it does not. Some of his authorities, 
such as Grimm, Clement, Duppa, and Q. de 
Quincy, are considerably out of date, but it is 
due to him to say that he has rarely used them, 
relying mostly upon Crowe and Cavalcaselle, 
M. Miintz and Passavant among the moderns, 
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Vasari and Gruyer among the older writers. 
As for his own critical power, there is a 
discriminating element we are bound to praise 
in such passages as the following :— 

“ Fashion in a bygone time pronounced the ‘ Trans- 
figuration’ to be Raphael’s masterpiece, chiefly, I 
imagine, because it lent itself so easily to sentiment, 
the last work of its author, its having hung in the 
studio over the head of his bier, &c. ; all these con- 
siderations caused people who read about pictures, 
put do not look at them, to make a halo round it.” 
Further, Mr. Strachey is on sound ground when 
he discriminates between the upper and lower 
portions of the great work in the Vatican, assign- 
ing to Giulio Romano what is due to his hand. 
He ranks, as we do, the ‘Apollo and Marsyas’ in 
the Louvre as probably authentic, and does not 
forget to cite the beautiful drawing at Venice 
of the figure of the naked god as far finer than 
that in the painting, making the sensible 
suggestion that, as commonly with young 
painters, the study may be finer than the 
finished work. The evidence in favour of this 
much-disputed picture is largely of the negative 
sort, but it is supported by the fact that, while 
it must needs be dated c. 1506, it evinces the 
influence of Perugino in a transitional form (here 
Vasari’s testimony is available), strengthened 
by studies of the antique (as in ‘The Three 
Graces’); and it owes nothing to Fra Barto- 
lommeo, Michael Angelo, or Da Vinci, whose 
art Raphael studied in Rome with great results 
in that development of style which is manifest 
in the Madonnas of 1506-10 and the Cameras 
of the Vatican. While indicating the share of 
assistants in certain works the public sup- 
poses to be entirely autographic, our author 
does not say which portions belong to 
Raphael or to his pupils (and, above all, the 
restorers) in the Cartoons now at South 
Kensington. He is a little at sea (pp. 45 et seq.) 
as regards an opinion quoted from Mr. Berenson 
about the ‘‘composition”” of the ‘Miracle of 
Bolsena.’ Mr. Strachey very ably analyzes the 
case, if we may so put it, of Miintz v. Ruskin 
concerning the attacks of the latter upon the 
inspiration of Raphael; but, beyond the close- 
ness and force of his remarks, what he says 
about Ruskin as an art critic has been long 
accepted by painters. In nothing is this book 
more acceptable than the unusual excellence of 
its numerous illustrations. The text concludes 
with a topographical catalogue (more generous 
than authoritative) of Raphael’s works and a 
chronological list of the same. 


Donatello. By Hope Rea. Illustrated. (Bell 
& Sons.)—This handy, nicely printed, and 
copiously and aptly illustrated volume is 
another member of ‘* The Great Masters” series. 
Itis, indeed, within the limits of its purpose, an 
excellent example of its not ambitious or 
wholly satisfactory order, and at least instruc- 
tive enough for those who need to know the 
outlines of the history of the art of one of the 
most original masters whom the Italy of 
the Renaissance produced, one, too, whom, as 
was the case with Masaccio, his contemporary, 
his countrymen have never—not even in the 
most debased epochs of their art history — 
failed to honour. Just, indeed, as in the 
middle of the eighteenth century a whole 
series of plates after Masaccio was engraved 
and welcomed throughout Europe — even in 
England before the time of Walpole — so 
we seldom fail to find in the narratives 
of gentlemen or their tutors when taking 
the Grand Tour during the same epoch 
expressions of admiration for the statues 
which still adorn the front of Or San Michele 
at Florence, the Gattamelata monument at 
Padua—a_ city which was much _ oftener 
visited then than now—as well as for the 
“David’ and ‘Il Zuccone’ of the Tuscan 
capital. Nor is it possible to imagine that 
nowadays the honours of the master who gave 
these works to the world have in any degree 
‘Suffered diminution when casts from the statues 





themselves, engravings, and multitudes of 
photographs are in many museums, and tran- 
scripts of them in ‘‘ processes ” of various kinds 
are to be found in every student’s portfolio. 
At least half a dozen books on Donatello, by 
MM. Bode, Carocci, Miintz, Perkins, Reymond, 
Tschudi, and Semper, besides essays on Italian 
Renaissance sculpture taking ample note of him, 
have appeared within the last twenty years. In 
these circumstances it was with surprise that 
we read in the preface as fo lows :— 
‘*Donatello—the ‘scultore rarissimo e statuario 
maraviglioso’ of Vasari, the object of even 
Buonarotti's imitation—is to-day generally reckoned 
as a mere Renaissance forerunner, and by no means 
as himself one of the Immortals. Even professed 
students of art have more or less shared in this 
inability to recognize his greatness.” 
Our author then proceeds, by means of Cicog- 
nara (!), to err more strangely by bringing his 
subject into line with no less an academician 
than Canova—the antithesis of sucha stupendous 
and almost rugged original as Donatello. A 
little further on we are warned (or, should we 
say, kindly reminded ?) that Lord Wemyss’s very 
pretty and graceful bust in low relief called 
‘St. Cecilia’ is no longer to be accepted 
as a real Donatello. The fact is that 
charming piece of art is as far as pos- 
sible removed from the work of a master 
who produced the pulpit in the Duomo at Prato, 
the Baptist in the Campanile at Florence. These 
glimpses of the preface did not encourage us, 
nor was that prospect improved when, turning 
to the ‘Catalogue of Works’ with which the 
book concludes, we found two sculptures only 
by Donatello named as existing in the ‘‘ British 
Isles.” Concerning one of these, three lines 
of type contain four errors, while it is doubted 
by many students if the fine example therein 
mentioned is more justly ascribed to that master 
than Lord Wemyss’s ‘ St. Cecilia’ itself. Upon 
the book as a literary exercise the verdict is 
much more agreeable to pronounce. It is clear, 
touched with a light hand, and neatly put 
together ; the author’s observations are sym- 
pathetic, so far as they go, and endowed with 
more insight than usually asserts itself in texts 
of this order. 








THE OLD MASTERS AT BURLINGTON HOUSE. 
I. 

Tue exhibition of old masters at Burlington 
House is an amazing revelation of the wealth of 
English private collections. It is many years 
since lovers of art have had so magnificent a 
display offered for their enjoyment, dnd their 
gratitude to Sir Edward Poynter for the oppor- 
tunity must be proportionately great. For this 
year the authorities of Burlington House have 
found access to several collectors who have 
never before been prevailed upon thus to allow 
the public to appreciate their treasures. Since 
the last exhibition of such « general cha- 
racter as this events have moved rapidly. 
America has become the financial centre of the 
world, and, accordingly, has inevitably begun to 
absorb the priceless heirlooms of great Eng- 
lish houses; so that, great as is our pleasure in 
this collection, it is not unmingled with pain 
as we mark here and there masterpieces which 
are brought to light for the first, and probably 
for the last time in an English exhibition. The 
critic of the Daily Telegraph has made, in view of 
this situation, a stirring appeal for the forma- 
tion of a society similar to the Société des Amis 
du Louvre and its German analogue, an idea 
already put forward by D. S. M. in the Saturday 
Review. Now, indeed, seems a peculiarly fitting 
occasion for making some such determined 
effort to retain permanently in English galleries 
a few at least of the masterpieces which are so 
rapidly disappearing. It might be possible to 
interest on behalf of such a scheme both the 
authorities of the National Gallery and the 
many enthusiastic and disinterested connois- 
seurs whose assistance has been invoked in 





forming such an exhibition as the present one 
at Burlington House. We can only say that 
the critic of the Daily Telegraph deserves the 
hearty support of all English amateurs, and we 
believe that if once the opportunity were 
offered, and evidence given that the funds 
would be disposed of with real intelligence, a 
very large number of small subscriptions would 
flow in, as well as the larger gifts which might 
be looked for from a few individuals. 

But to return to the collection itself, it is 
of so general a character, and covers so wide a 
field, that it will perhaps be most satisfactory 
to consider the various rooms separately. The 
first room is devoted mainly to fiiteenth-century 
Italian art, but it is introduced by a masterpiece 
of Flemish painting—Mr. Salting’s Portrait of 
a Man, by Memlinc (No. 2). As portraiture, 
indeed, it surpasses anything the Italians have 
to show here. For all its minuteness of 
observation and the apparent literalness 
of aim, it has to an extraordinary extent 
the greater qualities of breadth of vision 
and distinction of bearing. The hands are 
altogether marvellous; though every touch 
is distinctly visible, though every form is defined 
by the clearest contours, they have the tremulous 
elusive quality of flesh, the sense of atmospheric 
envelopment which other masters, except 
Raphael in a few portraits, have only arrived 
at by losing something of precision, by leaving 
something to be merely guessed, by negation 
and suggestion. Here everything is precisely 
stated, and yet the movement of life is not 
arrested. A little further on, in No. 7, we come 
to a small picture of a Madonna seated in front 
of a marble screen and encircled by angels. It 
is ascribed to Benozzo Gozzoli, but though the 
composition and the types are undoubtedly his, 
the technique belongs toa non-Florentine tradi- 
tion, betraying Siennese influences. The extreme 
similarity to the small Madonna by Benozzo in 
the gallery at Pisa makes it at least possible that 
itis by some Pisan imitator of the Florentine 
artist, an imitator who was possessed of less 
facility, but of a more sympathetic temperament 
than his original. 

Beneath this (No. 8) hangs a charming por- 
trait of a lady, of which we spoke in our 
review of the Glasgow Exhibition, where it was 
ascribed to the Milanese School. This ascrip- 
tion is still maintained. A second inspection 
only confirms us in the visw we expressed pre- 
viously, that it is a very characteristic early work 
of Vincenzo Catena. It belongs to the same 
period as his‘Sante Conversazione’ inthe Glasgow 
and Liverpool galleries. What Catena after- 
wards became, when the hardness of his early 
style was modified in the direction of Bellini’s 
latest achievements, may be well seen in the 
magnificent Adoration of the Shepherds (36), 
belonging to Earl Brownlow, and here cata- 
logued as by Bellini himself. Catena was 
always a hesitating draughtsman. Even among 
the lesser Venetians he is distinguished by his 
uncertain proportions and the weakness of his 
structure. In the early portraits the precise 
contours arrest the form without ever arousing 
the suggestion of solidity or relief. In the 
later work, in spite of the aids of a richer 
chiaroscuro and a more atmospheric treatment, 
the forms remain isolated and flat. But Catena 
was for all that a very genuine and intensely 
personal artist. There is no mistaking his 
beautiful blonde and yet glowing colouring, while 
in the treatment of large unmodulated surfaces 
he shows his consummate technical skill. Of 
all these qualities Lord Brownlow’s picture is 
almost as striking an example as the ‘ Knight 
Adoring’ of the National Gallery, which belongs 
to about the same period of the artist’s activity. 
But it shows moreover, even better than that, 
another quality—the freshness and simplicity of 
Catena’s sentiment, his power of seeing in the 
gestures of common and rustic types whatever 
has poetical charm or significance. There is 
something half humorous and half pathetic in 
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the clumsy movement of St. Joseph’s hands. 
The Virgin, undistinguished and homely as she 
is, has the unconscious dignity of a saintly 
peasant, while even the awkward figure of the 
young shepherd to the right is observed with 
real insight, if without any science. But let us 
return to the opposite wall, made sumptuous by 
Lady Wantage’s two Cassone pieces (10 and 18) 
by Pesellino. Pesellino, like Catena, was a 
singularly simple - minded and un- academic 
artist, who seems to have hardly realized what 
gifts of imagination and feeling he lavished upon 
furniture decorations. In the first of these 
panels, representing the story of David and 
Goliath, the exigencies of the narrative have 
rather hampered the artist, and the composition 
is slightly confused, though individual figures 
show his fertile invention and his keen draughts- 
manship; but in the second panel, devoted 
entirely to the ‘ Triumphal Return of David and 
Saul,’ the crowded figures are perfectly co- 
ordinated, and the procession moves along with 
a nicely modulated rhythm, dying down from 
the spirited action of the young bloods whose 
horses caracole round David's car to the stately 
pace of the attendants on the melancholy Saul. 

Between these Cassone pieces hang parts 
of the predella to Raphael’s “‘ Colonna” altar- 
piece. The altar-piece itself hangs in the large 
room. It is a pity that it was found impossible 
to hang the predella pieces in their proper 
place beneath the altar-piece, where they have 
never been brought together since their original 
dispersal. One part of the predella, a pietd, is 
wanting here. It was bought only last year for 
Mrs. Gardner’s collection at Boston, U.S. Of 
the remaining four parts only the Baroness Bur- 
dett-Coutts’s Agony in the Garden (11) can be 
considered as giving any idea of the original 
colouring and quality. The Procession to Calvary 
(14) has been rendered positively disagreeable 
in colour, and only in parts can anything of 
Raphael’s handiwork be traced, while the two 
Dulwich Gallery saints are much effaced. The 
altar-piece itself (85) must also have suffered 
much, though it retains the exquisite trans- 
Jucency of its Umbrian sky. But we believe 
that even in its original state this was one of 
the least felicitous of all Raphael’s works. It 
is not one which the few admirers of Raphael 
now left can afford to defend. In this alone 
of all his works the linear composition is 
wanting in balance and repose, the movement 
of the figures is agitated and uneasy, while the 
St. Peter, posing in the grand style, is made 
almost ridiculous by the monstrous protuberance 
of his right shoulder. In feeling, too, it strikes 
a false note. It is as near to simpering senti- 
mentality as so great an artist as Raphael could 
go. We might have guessed that it was painted 
fora nunnery. Raphael's endeavour must have 
been to please the nuns rather than to satisfy 
himself. The picture was painted, indeed, ata 
time when Raphael had somewhat lost his 
bearings. Already dissatisfied with the slighter 
charms of his Umbrian masters, he had as yet 
but imperfectly grasped the principles of Fra 
Bartolommeo’s more imposing manner. Of his 
earlier purely Umbrian manner there is one 
example here, the Legend of St. Nicholas (16), 
lent by Sir Frederick Cook. The movement of 
one of the figures here vividly recalls the little 
St. Michael of the Louvre, and the whole com- 
position has the same unpretentious narrative 
treatment as other early pieces in which the 
influence of Timoteo Viti is still apparent. 

We cannot pretend to be able to make out 
The Flagellation (19), ascribed to Perugino, 
also from Sir Frederick Cook’s collection. The 
design is certainly Perugino’s, but the un- 
pleasantly smooth and ‘‘ licked ” quality of the 
paint suggests rather the work of a Bolognese 
hand. From the same collection comes No. 20, 
a Madonna and Child, by Crivelli, one of the 
finest of the many Crivellis in England. It 
is a comparatively early work, done at a time 
when the morbid intensity of Crivelli’s religious 





imagination had not yet declined. There is a 
suggestion of melancholy foreboding in the pose 
and features of the Christ-child, which, in spite 
of its eccentricity, is peculiarly touching, and 
which we miss altogether in the sprightlier 
fantasies of Crivelli’s middle period. The 
same feeling is still more marked in the early 
Madonna at Verona. The design and propor- 
tions of thethrone are unusual in Crivelli’s work. 
The picture was painted at a time when he 
had already left Venice and was established in 
the Marches, and it is possible that to this 
slight extent he accepted the influence of the 
school of Eastern Umbria. 

The next picture (21) also comes from the 
same great collection, but is of very inferior 
merit. It is one of the many heads of La Bella 
Simonetta, which, like this, are invariably 
ascribed to Botticelli. Pictures of similarly 
bedecked ladies occur at Chantilly, the Stidel 
Institute, and elsewhere, and may be ascribed 
to the same rather insensitive painter, whose 
name yet remains to be discovered. 








Fine-Art Gossiy, 

THE death is reported, in his sixty-fourth year, 
of Max Adamo, the historical painter. He was 
born in Munich, and, in his education at the 
Academy of Arts there, was influenced both by 
Kaulbach and Moritz von Schwind. He studied 
afterwards in Piloty’s school, and painted under 
that master’s inspection his notable picture of 
‘Alba in the Council at Brussels,’ and the 
masterly ‘Fall of Robespierre in the National 
Convention, 27 July, 1794,’ which is now in the 
Berlin National Gallery. Some of his later 
pictures were taken from our own history in 
the seventeenth century, as ‘The Meeting of 
Charles I. and Cromwell at  Childerley,’ 
‘Charles I. visited by Children,’ and ‘Crom- 
well dissolving the Long Parliament.’ He 
painted a number of genre pictures, the most 
celebrated amongst them being ‘ The Adept in 
the Laboratory.’ He also contributed some illus- 
trations to Pecht’s ‘ Shakespeare-Galerie.’ 


AN artist sends us the following :— 

“Tt is curious that while many people aver that 
the face of the Gainsborough Duchess has been 
retouched, no one should raise a protest against the 
painting of the head of the Duchess of Marlborough, 
in the picture by Sir Joshua Reynolds of her and her 
child, which hangs opposite the Gainsborough in 
the gallery of Messrs. Agnew in Bond Street. The 
head of the Duchess of Devonshire, and particularly 
the eyes, reveal all the characteristics of Gains- 
borough’s handling, which, when seen close at hand, 
appears meaningless, but viewed from a greater 
distance suddenly springs into life. No such effect 
could be retained if the canvas were retouched. 
The head of the Duchess of Marlborough in Sir 
Joshua’s picture tells a 9 | different story. It is 
out of key with the rest of the picture. And, more- 
over, the tones of which it is composed, those of 
the cheek, the ear, and the neck, are unconnected. 
It is only necessary to compare the pearly harmony 
of the baby’s head with the discordant notes of the 
mother’s to be instantly aware of the indelible 
result of the restorer’s brush.” 


Just as we go to press we hear with regret 
of the death, at the age of seventy, of Mr. 
John Brett, A.R.A., the well-known painter of 
marine subjects. 


To-pay is the private view of ‘The Monarchs 
of Great Britain and Ireland,’ the Winter 
Exhibition at the New Gallery. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes :— 

*“ The Council of the Royal Academy inherits the 
guardianship of a unique treasure, the second best 
of the ten or twelve existentand indubitable contem- 
porary copies of Leonardo da Vinci’s ‘ Last Supper.’ 
That it fails to speak to the soul as intimately as 
the ghost of the original still contrives to do I 
should be the last to deny. Still, it is an invaluable 
historical record, even though not by a consummate 
painter, of the picture which revolutionized 
painting and inaugurated modern art. Such a 
painting should surely not be allowed to run the risk 
of all things human—of perishing —withouta record. 
Can you tell me, does any photographic record of it 
exist? In any case, the present moment, when the 





gallery where it is worthily treasured is under 
renovation, is a propitious opportunity for securing 
the most perfect reproduction that modern art can 
supply. Will you not exert your great influence to 
secure this desirable end while there is time?” 

THE work of Haupt, the Swedish maker of 
much French furniture which has been labelled 
with the more popular names of Parisian work. 
men, seems to be coming into notice. A fine 
specimen in the South Kensington Museun, 
which is signed and dated by him, has been 
reproduced by Lady Dilke in her volume on 
‘French Decoration and Furniture in the Eigh- 
teenth Century,’ and Dr. John Bottiger has now 
published at Stockholm a much-needed study of 
the ‘ Kung]. Hofschatullmakaren och ebenisten 
Georg Haupt.’ The text is accompanied by an 
invaluable series of reproductions not only of 
the work of Haupt himself, but also of such 
work of his contemporaries as was needed for 
purposes of comparison. Amongst other points 
of interest is the fact that Haupt’s family came 
from Nuremberg. 

Ir is not difficult for a man of genius and 
training to turn out a good coin with a king’s 
head. But postage stamps seem more difficult, 
and the most beautiful are those which, like 
many of the Greek, Russian, &c., have no por- 
trait. Ata moment when all are blaming our 
new issue, it is worth noting that the Barbados 
scarlet penny stamp, in which Britannia drives 
sea-horses, has much spirit. 








MUSIC 


THE WEEK. 


Horet Cecit.—The Incorporated Society of Musicians, 
Sr. JaAMES’s HALL.—Saturday Popular Concerts. 


Tue ‘Training of Music Teachers’ was 
the subject of Dr. Shinn’s paper on Thurs- 
day morning last week, read before the 
members of the Conference of the Incor- 
porated Society of Musicians at the Hotel 
Cecil. To be a good performer on an in- 
strument is one thing, but to be a good 
teacher of it something different; and 
the two gifts are rarely combined. Even 
those who possess a natural gift for teaching 
require training, so that their power 
may be used to the best advantage. 
Some can teach clever pupils, but not 
dull ones. The former by pointed 
questions instinctively draw out what 
is in the teacher; the latter cannot help 
either themselves or him who is trying 
to instruct them. A thoroughly trained 
teacher will naturally take pleasure in 
watching the rapid progress made by 
children with bright, clear brains; greater 
in developing those who are slow of under- 
standing, outwardly dull, though not 
actually stupid; but perhaps greatest 
of all in improving to a certain extent 
those of really mean capacity. Very 
clever children are, of course, all the 
better for good instruction; but a teacher, 
unless hopelessly bad, can do them no per- 
manent harm. But these are in a minority. 
The rank and file need steady, patient help. 
“Teaching,” said Dr. Shinn, ‘‘should be 
regarded as a distinct art.’’ No one, in 
fact, ought to be allowed to teach without 
a certificate of some kind, and if this 
were law we should hear less about the 
stupidity of children. Musical examinations 
are gaining ground, and they test both 
teachers and taught; the former, therefore, 
are bound to be more attentive and pains- 
taking than in the past, yet good inten- 
tions without practical knowledge are not 
sufficient. In the afternoon Dr. Hiles read 
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a paper on Wagner’s instrumentation, which 
showed much thought and research. 

The programme of the first Saturday 
Popular Concert of the New Year opened 
with M. Saint-Saéns’s Pianoforte Trio in 
gx minor, Op. 92, which was heard at 
these concerts for the first time. In 
this work the French composer displays 
his usual skill. The two middle 
movements—an expressive Andante based 
on a single theme and a remarkably neat 
and ear-catching Allegretto—are, however, 
the most spontaneous. The performers, 
Messrs. Raoul Pugno, Jacques Thibaud, 
and Joseph Hollman, interpreted the music 
in able style ; they played, in fact, as if they 
thoroughly enjoyed it. M. Pugno, who 
has a Parisian reputation, was heard in 
pianoforte solos by Chopin and Liszt. His 
technique is sound and his touch refined ; 
his reading of the music showed taste and 
intelligence, but he did not create any deep 
impression; it was surface-playing. M. 
Thibaud was heard in various solos. He is 
an intelligent performer and has great com- 
mand of the finger-board. He is only 
twenty-one years of age, and after studying 
at the Paris Conservatoire, under M. Marsick, 
made tours through Germany, Holland, 
France, and Spain. M. Hollman gave 
Max Bruch’s ‘ Kol Nidrei,’ a fine ’cello solo 
which has not been heard for some time. 
The programme was of abnormal length. 
Madame Liza Lehmann’s song cycle ‘In a 
Persian Garden’ is a clever and interesting 
work, but on this occasion it stood in the 
way of Beethoven’s Pianoforte Trio in 8 flat, 
and owing to the lateness of the hour many 
left before it commenced. 








Musical Gossiy, 

INTERESTING performances of Bach’s ‘ Christ- 
mas Oratorio,’ with orchestral and organ 
accompaniments, are being given at St. Anne’s, 
Soho, under the direction of Mr. E. H. Thorne, 
organist and choirmaster of the church, and a 
genuine Bach enthusiast. Parts 1, 2, and 3 
were given on the Friday evenings in December, 
and Parts 4, 5, and 6 on January 3rd; 
the latter were also announced for the 10th, 
and will be given again on the 17th inst. It is 
a praiseworthy undertaking. Bach wrote this 
work for the service of the church ; in a concert- 
room it would be entirely out of place. 


THE prospectus of the ninetieth season of the 
Philharmonic Society has just been issued. 
Among the novelties there will be an orchestral 
work by Dr. Cowen ; a pianoforte concerto by 
Rachmaninoff; a concerto for violin by Alberto 
Randegger, nephew of Signor Randegger ; two 
orchestral tone-pictures by Mr. W. H. Bell ; 
and a vocal scena, written for Miss Clara Butt, 


by Mr. Herbert Bedford. 


AN in memoriam concert will be given at 
Queen’s Hall on the 22nd inst. The pro- 
gramme contains the Funeral March from the 
‘Eroica,’ the less appropriate March from 
the ‘Goétterdimmerung,’ and the Tschaikow- 
sky ‘Pathétique.’ But why is not the late 
Queen’s favourite Chopin March included ? 

Dr. CrEsER, organist of the Chapel Royal, 
has resigned his post. His successor is Mr. 
W. G. Alcock, Mus. Bac. 

ArreR studying at the St. Petersburg Con- 
servatoire, founded by Anton Rubinstein, 
Tschaikowsky went to Moscow as teacher of 
theory. Soon after his arrival there he com- 
menced an overture based on the Danish 
National Hymn, which he had been requested 
by Nicolas Rubinstein, the Director of the 
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Conservatoire, to write for the approaching 
festivities in connexion with the wedding of the 
Tsarevich with the Danish Princess Dagmar, 
sister of our present Queen. The overture, 
published as Op. 15, was dedicated to the 
Tsarevich. Tschaikowsky, who was a severe 
critic of his own music, wrote thus to his pub- 
lisher respecting this overture a quarter of a 
century later: ‘‘My ‘Danish Overture’ may 
become a répertoire piece, for, so far as I can 
remember, it is rather effective, and from a 
musical point of view far better than the 
*1812.’” It ought certainly to be performed 
at one of the coronation concerts which are sure 
to be announced for June. It was first performed 
in England at the Queen’s Hall, June 15th, 1898, 
under the direction of Mr. H. J. Wood. 

Tue production of ‘Siegfried’ at the Paris 
Opera House, according to all accounts, has 
proved a brilliant success. M. Jean de Reszke’s 
able impersonation of the hero of the piece is 
known to us. Mlle. Grandjean as Briinnhilde, 
Madame Héglon as Erda, Miss Bessie Abbott 
as the bird, together with Messrs. Laffitte, 
Delmas, and Noté as representatives of Mime, 
Wotan, and Alberich respectively, all seem to 
have given great satisfaction. High praise also 
is awarded to M. Taffanel and his orchestra. 

TE memories of those who witnessed the 
production of the ‘Ring’ at Bayreuth in 1876 
have been refreshed by certain references 
to that event in the fourth volume of the 
‘ Letters of Franz Liszt to the Princess Caroline 
Sayn-Wittgenstein,’ edited by La Mara, and 
just published by Breitkopf & Hartel. The 
first cycle commenced on August 13th, and on 
the 10th Liszt wrote from Bayreuth :— 

“The great marvel of German art is being accom- 

plished here. Doubt, obstacles, have ceased to 
exist : the immense genius of Waguer has conquered. 
His work, ‘ Der Ring des Nibelungen,’ shines on the 
world. There is light in spite of the blind, and 
music in spite of the deaf.” 
These words would attract little attention now, 
but in 1876 there were many blind, many deaf. 
On the Sunday evening after the performance 
of ‘ Rheingold’ the Emperor of Brazil sent for 
Liszt, and the interview must be given in the 
pianist-composer’s own characteristic words :— 

‘Sa conversation est aimable et intelligente ; il 
désirait m’entendre quelque peu sur le piano. J’ai 
préludé de ma fagon, dans un salon du chateau a 
peine éclairé, en téte-A-téte avec sa Majesté. Ensuite, 
vers onze heures, je lui ai servi de chambellan en 
Vaccompagnant 4 la demeure de Wagner, ot l’Em- 
pereur est resté un bon quart d’heure.” 

Mozart composed, as a rule, currente calamo ; 
anyhow, his manuscripts, like those of Schu- 
bert, are extremely neat and tidy. In the auto- 
graph score of his ‘ Figaro,’ to which reference 
was made in the Atheneum of December 21st, 
there are, however, scratchings through and 
rewritings, much after the manner of Beethoven, 
though not to the same extent. Herr Otto 
Lessmann, in the continuation of his article 
on the autograph in the Allgemeine Musik- 
Zeitung of. December 20th to~ 27th, gives 
some interesting instances. One is apt to 
conclude from their mode of working that the 
procass of thought was short and easy with 
Mozart, slow and laborious with Beethoven ; 
yet, after all, we cannot tell how long, how 
painfully, the former thought about his music 
before committing it to paper. With the later 
master we see, as it were, the shadow of the 
thoughts which passed through his mind while 
composing. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 
Sun. Sunday Society’s Concert, 3.30, Queen’s Hall. 
— Sunday League, 7,Queen’s Hall _ 
Mon. Promenade Concert, 8, Queen's Hall. 
Tvurs. Promenade Concert. 8, Queen’s Hall. 
— Highbury Philharmonic Concert, 8, Atheneum, Highbury, N. 
Wsp. Promenade Concert, 8, Queen’s Hall 
Tuvrs. Kruse String Quartet, 3, St James’s Hall 
a M. Godowsky’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, Bechstein Hall. 
- Promenade Concert, 8, Queen's Hall. 
Frit. Promenade Concert, 8, Queen's Hall 
Sar. Saturday Popular Concert, 3, 8t. James’s Hall. 
— Promenade Concert, 8, Queen’s Hall. 
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THE WEEK. 


DvuKE oF YorkK’s.—‘ The Twin Sister,’ Comedy in Four 
Acts. By Ludwig Fulda. Translated by Louis N. Parker. 

HayMarRKet.— Frocks and Frills,’ Comedy in Four Acts. 
By Scribe and Legouvé. Translated by Sydney Grundy. 

CRITERION.—‘A Pair of Spectacles,’ a Comedy in Three 
Acts. Adapted from the French by Sydney Grundy. 

New Lyric Cius —Performance of the Stage Society: 
‘Mrs. Warren’s Profession.’ By George Bernard Shaw. 


Tue pieces, whether novelties or revivals, 
with which the New Year season at the 
theatres has begun consist wholly of 
adaptations from the German and the 
French. Of these the most ambitious and 
the least successful is ‘The Twin Sister’ 
of Herr Ludwig Fulda, which reaches 
us from America. This is a belated piece, 
belonging to a class of which English 
dramatists fortunately have wearied. From 
the days of Garrick—if not, indeed, earlier 
—until those of Macready English writers 
were addicted to the production of blank- 
verse tragedies and comedies designed upon 
lines apparently Shakspearean. So numerous 
are these works that they will probably, in 
spite of their general insignificance, occupy 
a chapter to themselves in some forthcoming 
history of the stage. The best known of 
them are due to Sheridan Knowles, whose 
‘‘ dramatic works’—some of which had in 
their day a considerable amount of success, 
and are still occasionally revived—were 
published in two volumes. ‘The Twin 
Sister’ is written under influences similar 
to those by which Knowles was animated. 
Its action is laid in Padua in the fifteenth 
century, its Italian peasants are shaped 
upon the model of those in Shakspeare, and 
its more serious characters seem inspired 
by those in the ‘Twelfth Night’ and other 
Shakspearean works. If the blank verse is 
blanker than that of Knowles, the responsi- 
bility must be divided between Herr Fulda, 
whose work in the original we have not 
seen, and his translator, whose over-pro- 
ductiveness has been a disappointment to 
thoseinterestedin his earlylabours. Respon- 
sibility for the presence in fifteenth-century 
dialogue of such twentieth-century locutions 
as getting ‘‘ the sack”’ or “a word in edge- 
ways” we will leave Herr Fulda and Mr. 
Parker to settle. The story of a neglected 
wife reviving in her husband’s breast the 
almost extinct fires of affection by personat- 
ing a twin sister and subjecting him to such 
allurements and coquetries as waken unblest 
desires has provoked some condemnation 
in modern England, but would scarcely have 
shocked a public accustomed to weep over 
the sufferings of Ford’s Annabella and Gio- 
vanni or smile at the seductions of Fletcher’s 
Cloe. It is, however, perplexing to be 
shown from the study of Count Andrea 
Parabosco that Sir Andrew Aguecheek, 
instead of being, as we supposed, a foolish 
gentleman of Tudor times placed amidst an 
Italian environment, is a fair representative 
of Italian nobility. We will not accept as a 
serious attempt to deprive Herrick of the 
credit of having written ‘‘Gather ye rose- 
buds while ye may ”’ the fact that this lovely 
lyric is introduced into a play the action of 
which takes place supposedly two centuries 
before his birth. The early action of ‘The 
Twin Sister’ seems to demand an accom- 
paniment of Offenbachian music. A display 
of genuine passion by Mr. H. B. Irving, 
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whose performance, indeed, raises him to 
the head of his profession, rendered the 
latter portion of the play stimulating and 
even thrilling. Miss Lily Brayton por- 
trayed to the life an Italian lady of the 
period shown in the ‘ Decameron.’ 

‘Frocks and Frills’ is a fresh rendering of 
the often adapted ‘ Doigts de Fée’ of Scribe 
and Legouvé, first given at the Comédie Fran- 
caise on March 29th, 1858. A few altera- 
tions of the kind customary when the scene 
of a play is transferred from France to 
England have been made, and the dialogue 
has been polished up to modern require- 
ments. The play remains thin, however, and 
seems thinner than before when the paulo- 
post-revolutionary teaching of the dignity 
of work and the scandal of aristocratic 
indolence is removed. So well cast is, never- 
theless, the piece, and with so much spirit is 
it acted, that the performance was received 
with favour, not wholly unmixed with cen- 
sure, for which the length and dulness of 
the last act were principally responsible. 
Miss Grace Lane showed unexpected power 
as the heroine. Mr. Cyril Maude, Mr. Eric 
Lewis, and Mr. Allan Aynesworth acted in a 
vein of genuine comedy, and Miss Muriel 
Beaumont, Miss Ellis Jeffreys, and Miss 
Lottie Venne played with spirit. 

On resuming at the Criterion the reins 
of management Mr. John Hare was the 
recipient of an ovation. Some apprehension 
that his performance of his original part 
of Benjamin Goldfinch in ‘A Pair of 
Spectacles,’ Mr. Sydney Grundy’s workman- 
like adaptation of ‘ Les Petits Oiseaux’ of 
Delacour, was a leavetaking had been 
begotten in the public mind. For this 
there is, we are happy to think, no cause, 
and an actor to whom we owe many 
admirably finished performances is likely 
to enrich the stage with some further 
“creations.” His acting of the cheery, 
benignant optimist had more than its 
old distinction. Mr. Groves had been 
secured for his former part of Gregory and 
gave it in his ripest style. Miss May 
Harvey was Mrs. Goldfinch, and Miss Lily 
Grundy, Lucy Lorimer ; and the whole went 
with excellent spirit. 

Ordinary means of producing ‘ Mrs. 
Warren’s Profession’ being denied the 
Stage Society, this clever and aggressive 
piece was given on Monday afternoon on the 
stage of the New Lyric. Apart from the 
ethical question involved in its production, 
and from the limitations imposed upon the 
actors by the smallness of the stage and the 
poverty of the mzse-en-scéne, the performance 
was a success, establishing the fact that Mr. 
Shaw is an adept dramatist. His play took 
a firm grasp on a special public, and some 
of its scenes were not only dramatic, but also 
thrilling. The performance, which included 
Miss Madge McIntosh as Vivie, Miss Fanny 
Brough as Mrs. Warren, Mr. Julius Knight 
as Praed, Mr. Charles Goodhart as Sir 
George Crofts, Mr. Cosmo Stuart as the Rev. 
Samuel Gardner, and Mr. H. Granville 
Barker as Frank, was of noteworthy excel- 
lence. As the piece, under existing condi- 
tions, is not likely again to see the light, 
the question of its fitness for public exposi- 
tion may be held scarcely to present itself. 
That it is a remarkable work from the lite- 
rary standpoint has not been disputed. 





Bramatic Gossiy. 


Mr. Louis N. Parker’s one-act drama ‘ The 
Sequel,’ first given at the Vaudeville in 1891, 
has been revived as a lever de rideau at the 
Criterion. Miss Alma Murray makes a welcome 
reappearance in her original part of Clarissa, 
and acts with much pathos, and Mr. T. Lovell 
is her sated lover. It is a reproach to our stage 
that an actress capable of a performance such 
as is supplied should be ignored by managers. 
Though gloomy in subject, ‘The Sequel’ pays 
for revival. 


A SELECTION of portraits of Miss Maude 
Adams which has been circulated in London 
shows her in many parts, in which presumably 
she will be seen. Her face is wanting neither 
in beauty nor dignity. Unfortunately the names 
of the characters do not accompany the plates. 


Next Wednesday will witness the reopening 
of the Avenue by Mr. Martin Harvey with 
his new rendering of Eugene Aram, who, we 
hear, has been effectively whitewashed. His 
company has been strengthened by the engage- 
ment of Miss Mabel Terry Lewis. 


THE run at the Lyric of ‘The Belle of New 
York ’ ceases this evening. 


Wirnovut ever having risen exactly to a 
popular success, Mr. Pinero’s powerful and 
much-discussed play of ‘Iris’ has reached that 
hundredth performance which shows it, in 
theatrical speech, to have attained its majority. 


Berore producing Mr. Stephen Phillips’s 
‘Paolo and Francesca’ Mr. Alexander has re- 
vivedat the St. James’s ‘The Importance of being 
Earnest.’ In this he plays his old réle, other 
parts being taken by Miss Lilian Braithwaite, 
Miss M. Halstan, and Miss Talbot. It has lost 
none of its power to amuse, and went with a 
ripple of laughter. ‘A Patched-up Affair’ was 
also given by Miss Madge McIntosh and Mr. 
Aubrey Smith. 


Mrs. Lanetry hopes to produce on the 25th 
inst. at the Imperial her new play on the subject 
of Mademoiselle Mars. 


On the 26th and 27th inst. the Stage 
Society will give ‘ The Marrying of Anne Leete,’ 
a four-act comedy, by Mr. H. Granville Barker ; 
and in February it will produce an English 
version of ‘La Nouvelle Idole,’ a three-act 
tragedy of M. Francois de Curel. 


In the month of March Mr. M. L. Mayer, 
known for many successive importations to 
London of the best French companies, will 
begin a series of literary, dramatic, and artistic 
causeries by the best Parisian conférenciers. 








To CORRESPONDENTS.—J. A. N.—E. O’S.—C. J. B.—A. B. 
—R. T. G.—received. 

F. C. N.—W. T.—J. M.—Many thanks, 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 
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READY JANUARY 13. 
2 vols. large post 8vo, 18s. net. 


THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON I, 


Including New Materials from the 
British Official Records. 
By JOHN HOLLAND ROSE, M.A., 
Late Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
With numerous Illustrations, Maps, and Plans, 


HANDBOOKS OF THE GREAT 
CRAFTSMEN. 

Illustrated Monographs, Biographical and Critical, 
on the Great Craftsmen and Works of 
Ancient and Modern Times, 

Edited by G. C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D., 
Editor of the ‘‘ Great Masters ” Series. 
Imperial 16mo, with numerous Illustrations, 
5s. net each. 


The PAVEMENT MASTERS 


of SIENA. By R. H. HOBART CUST, M.A. 


[ Ready. 
PETER VISCHER. By Cecil 
HEADLAM. [ Ready. 


The IVORY WORKERS of the 


MIDDLE AGES, By A. M.CUST. [Shortly 
Others to follow, 





6 vols. crown 8vo, with Maps, 6s. net each. 


Vol. VI. contains a New Bibliography and Full 
Index. 


A HISTORY of MODERN 


EUROPE, from the Fall of Corstantinople, 
By THOMAS HENRY DYER, LL.D, Third 
Edition, Revised and Continued to the End of 
the Nineteenth Century. By ARTHUR HAS. 
SALL, M.A., Student of Christ Church, 
Oxford. [Vols. V. and VI, shortly. 





Small 4to, 12, 1s. net. 


The TOWER of LONDON. In 


Norman, Plantagenet, and Tudor Times. By 
LORD RONALD SUTHERLAND GOWER, 
F.S.A. With 38 Photogravures and 16 Half- 
Tone Illustrations. 
Vol. II. STUART and HANOVERIAN TIMES. 
[/n the press. 


Small 4to, 14s, net. 


LIVES and LEGENDS of the 
EVANGELISTS, APOSTLES, and other 
EARLY SAINTS. By Mrs. ARTHUR BELL. 
With 49 Illustrations, including a Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece. 


Small 4to, 15s. net. 


LORENZO LOTTO. An Essay 


in Constructive Art Criticism. By BERN- 
HARD BERENSON. Second Edition, Revised. 
With 64 Illustrations, including many Pictures 
which have never before been reproduced, 





Post 8vo, 5s. net. 


GIOTTO. By F. Mason Perkins. 


With 40 Illustrations and a Photogravure 
Frontispiece, [Bell's “Great Masters” Series. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York Street, Covent Garden. 
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MACMILLAN & COS 


BOOKS FOR SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS (1902-38). 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 1902-3. 


MATRICULATION, JUNE, 1902. 
mmo SENEOCTUTE. With Notes and Voosbulary by E. S. SHucKBURGH, M.A. 


a —MEDKEA. With Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. M. A. BayFIELD, M.A. 
Edited by A. pA VERRALL, Litt.D. 2s. 6d. 
ENGLISH “GRAMMAR, PAST AND PRESENT. By J. C. 4s. 6d. 
KRY, 2s. 6d. net. ‘Adapted to the London Matriculation Course.) 
A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Prof. G. SaInTsBuRY. 83. éd. 
ee a RY GENERAL SCIENCE. By A. T. Simmons, B.Sce., and L. M. Jonrs, B.Sc. 
6d. (Adapted to the London Matriculation Course.) 
LuSSONS ‘IN ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY, INORGANIC AND ORGANIC. By Sir 
Henry Roscoe, F.R.S. 4s. 6d, 
MECHANICS FOR BEGINNERS. By W. Gatuatity, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY FOR BEGINNERS. By H. EK. Haptey, B.Se. 2s. 6d. 
BOTANY FOR BEGINNERS. By Ernest Evans. 2s. 6d. 


MATRICULATION, JANUARY, 1903. 
OVID.—TRISTIA. BOOK I. 


1s. 6d. 
OVID.—TRISTIA. BOOK ITI. 
1s. 6d. 
EURIPIDES.—ALCESTIS. With Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. M. A. BAYFIELD, M.A. 


NESFIELD, M.A. 


With Notes and Vocabulary by E. S. SHUCKBURGH, M.A. 


EURIPIDES.—ALCESTIS. éited by M. L. Ban, Ph.D. 3s. 64. 
MATRICULATION, JUNE, 1903. 


x ee from Mr. Capes’s Edition. With Notes and Vocabulary by 
MELHUISH, M.A 6d, 


ii sy XXI. 
44; 
a. —ANABASIS. BOOK VI. With Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. G. H. Natt, 
M.A 


For English Grammar, §c., see under 1902, 





COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS’ EXAMINATION. 
JULY and DECEMBER, 1902. 


OUTLINE of ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By J.C. NesFIELD, M.A. Is. 6d. KEY, 2s. 6d. net. 


(Adapted to the Third and Second Classes.) 
ORAL EX#&RCISES in ENGLISH COMPOSITION. By J. C. NesFIeLD, M.A. 1s. 6:. 
(Third Class.) 
Is. 6d. 


JUNIOR COURSE of ENGLISH — By J. C. NESFIELD, M.A. 
(Adapted to the Third and Second Classes.) 

MANUAL of eager: GRAMMAR ney “COMPOSITION. By J. C. NESFIELD, M.A. 
2s. 6d. KE s. 6d. net. (Adupted to the First Class.) 

ae ee » SULIUS CASAR. 


SPENSER. 4 the FAERIE QUEENE. BOOK I. 
Percivat, M.A. 3s.; sewed, 2s. 

SCOTT. ao With Introduction and Notes by MicHarl MACMILLAN, B.A. 
sewed, 2s. 6d. 

MACAULAY.—LAYS of ANCIENT ROME. (Contains ‘ Horatius’ and ‘Lake Regillus,’) 
With Introduction and Notes by W. T. WEBB, M.A. 1s. 9d. 

— HORATIUS. With Introduction and Notes by W. T. Wrens, M.A. Sewed, 6d. 

a x GALLIC WAR. BOOKS II. a III. 

y. W. G. RUTHERFORD, M.A. Is. 6d. 

SALLUST. —CATILINE. With Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. G. H. Nai, M.A. 

— CATILINA. Edited by C. MeriIvaLE, D.D. 2s. 

VIRGIL.—ENEID. Notes and Vocabulary. BOOK V. By Rev. A. Catvert, M.A. 

HORACE.—ODKS. BOOK I. With Notes and Vocabulary by T. E. Pace, M.A. 
Edited by the same. 2s. 

PHDRUS.—FABLES, With Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. G@. H. NALL, M.A. 1s. 6d. 

— SELECT FABLES. With Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 1s. 6d. 

aie x BOOKS I. and II. With Notes and Vocabulary by W. WELCH, M.A., and 

C. G. DUFFIELD, M.A. Is. 6d. 
CICERO. —DE SKNECTUTE. Notes and Vocabulary by E. S. SHucKBURGH, M.A. Is. 6d. 
eye | —HECUBA. With Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. J. Bonn, M. A., and Rev. 


A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
XENOPHON. —ANABASIS. BOOK IV. E. D. 


SvoneE. 1s. 6d. 
APOSTLES.—AUTHORIZED _—— With Notes by T. E. Pace, 
Ss. 


38. 5 


1s, 6d. 


ls. 6d. 
ls. 6d, 


With Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. 


The ACTS of the A 
.A., and Rev. A. S. WaLpoLr, M.A. 


—_ THE GREEK TEXT. With Notes by T. E. M.A. 3s. 6d. 





OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE SCHOOLS EXAMI- 
NATION, 1902. 


SHAKESPEARE.—HENRY V. With Introduction and Notes by K. DEIGHTON. 
SCOTT.—QUENTIN DURWARD. Border Hdition. 3s. 6d. 

SHAKESPEARE —KING LEAR. With Introduction and Notes by K. DEIGHTON. 
SHAKESPHARK.—HENRY V. With Introduction and Notes by K. DrIGHTON. 
BACON.—ESSAYS. With Introduction and Notes by F. G. SeELBy, M.A. 3s. 
CHAUCER.—THE PROLOGUE. Edited by M. H. LippELL. 3s. 6d. 

ar ‘a SQUIRE’S TALE. With Introduction and Notes by A. W. PoLLaRD, 


A. 1s. 

TENNYSON.—IN MEMORIAM. People’s Edition. 1s. net ; 8vo, sewed, 6d. 
CICERO.—DE SENECTUTE. Notes and bey by E. §. Suu CKBURGH, M.A. 
JUVENAL.—THIRTEEN SATIRES. Edited byE G. Harpy, M.A. 5s. 
LIVY.—BOOK V. With Notes and Vocabulary by M. “ALFORD 
TACITUS.—HIST' RIES. BOOKS III-V. Edited by A. D. Gopiry, M. A. 3s. 6d. 
VIRGIL.—BUCOLICS AND GEORGICS. Edited by T. EK. Pacr, M. ‘A. 58. 
VIRGIL. ee With Notes and Vocabulary. BOOK ia By T. E. Pace, M.A. 

ls 6d. BOOK II. By Rev. J. H. Skrine, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
ARISTOPHANES. ¥ BIRDS. Translated by B. 'H. KENNEDY. 68. 
EURIPIDES.—ALCESTIS. Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. M. A. BAYFIELD, M.A. 
KEURIP!DES.—ALCKESTIS. Edited by M L. Barce, Ph D. 33s. 6d 
EURIPIDES.—MEDKEA. With Notesand Vocabulary by Rev. M. A. BAYFIELD, M.A. 1s, éd, 
EURIPIDES.—MKDEA. Edited by A. W. VERRALL, Litt.D. 2s. 6d. 
PLATO.—REPUBLIC. BOOKS I.-V. Edited by T. H. WaRREN, M.A. 5s. 
SOPHOCLES.—ELEKTRA. Edited by Rev. M. A. BAYFIELD, M. ‘A. 28. 6d. 
THUCYDIDES. BOOK VII. Edited by BE. C. MARCHANT, M.A. 3s. 6d. 
THUCYDIDES. BOOKS VI. and VII. Edited by Rev. P. Frost, M.A. 3s. 6d. 
LA FONTAIVR.—SELECT FABLES. Edited by L. M. Mortarry, B.A. 2s. 6d. 
GOKTHE. —IPHIGENIE AUF TAURIS. Edited by H. B. CorreriLt, M.A, 3s. 
GOETHE.—IPHIGENIE AUF TAURIS. Edited by C. A. EaGerr. 38. 6d. 
HAUFF.—DAS WIRTSHAUS IM 8PESSART. Edited by G. BE. FASNACHT. 
LESSING.—MINNA VON BARNHRELM. Rdited by Rev. C. MERK. 2s. 6d. 
LESSING.—MINNA VON BARNHELM. Rdited by S. W. CurtinG. 3s. 6d. 
SCHILLER.—WALLENSTEIN. Edited by M. WINKLER. 5s. 


1s. 9d, 


1s, 9d. 
1s. 9d, 


Is. 6d. 


1s, 6d, 


3s. 


With Notes and Vocabulary by E. S. SHuckBuRGH, M.A. | 


With Introduction and Notes by K. DEIGHTON. | 
With Introduction and Notes by H. M. | 


With Notes and Vocabulary by 


| 


| CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATION, 1902. 


| The ACTS of the pa etl ie age ae VERSION. With Notes by T. BE. P ace 

| M.A., and Rev. A. S. WALPOLF, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

| —— The GREEK TBXT. With Notes by T. BE. PAGE, M.A. _ 3s. 6d. 

| OUTLINE of ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By J.C. NESFIF Lp, M.A. 1s. 6d KEY, 2s. 6d. net. 
(Preliminary and Junior. 


| ORAL EXERCISES in ENGLISH COMPOSITION. By J. C. NESFIELD, o. ‘a Is. 6d. 
| reliminary. 
| JUNIOR COURSE of ENGLISH COMPOSITION. By J.C. NESFIELD, M.A. 1s. 
[Preliminary and Junior. 
SENIOR COURSE of ENGLISH COMPOSITION. By J. C. NESFIELD, M A. 
[Sentor. In the press. 
eee i? of ENGLISH GRAMMAR and COMPOSITION. By J. C. NESFIELD, M A. 
KEY, 2s. 6d. net (Junior and Senior. 


| ENGLISH. GRaMMAR, PAST and PRESENT. By J. C. NESFIELD, M.A. 4s. 6d. aoe 


2s. 6d. n (Senior 
| SCOTT. “The TADY . the LAKE. With Introduction and Notes by G. H. Stuart, M. i 
2s. 6d ; sewed, (Preliminary and Junior. 
MACAULAY. aTAYS: of ANCIENT ROME. (Containing Horatius, Lake Regillus, and the 
Armada.) With Introduction and Netes by W. T. WEBB, M.A. 1s. 9d. 
| (Preliminary. 
| er ee —A ——— NIGHT’S DREAM. W.tb Introduction and Notes 
. DEIGHTON. Is. vd. (Junior and Senior. 
| MILTON. —LYCIDAS and COMUS. In1vol. With Introduction and Notes by W. BEL, 
| M.A. 1s. 6d. [ Senior. 
|— comus. With Introduction and Notes by W. BELL, M.A. 1s. 3d. (Senior. 
—— L’ALLEGRO, Il PENSEROSO, LYCIDAS, ARCADES, SONNETS, &c. 


| With Intro- 
| duction and Notes by W. BELL, M.A. 1s, 9d. [Senior. 
CAHSAR—GALLIC WAR. BOOK I. With Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, 
A. Is. 64. (Preliminary and Junior. 
| PH-ZDRUS.—FABLES. With Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. G. N. Natt, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
[Preliminary. 


Edited by Prof. C. H. Krenr,M A. 2s. 
(Junior and Senior. 

A. CALVERT, M.A. 
Junior. 


OVID.—METAMORPHOSES. BOOK VIII. 
VIRGIL.—ANEID. BOOK V. With Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. 


| 1s. 6d. [ 
| TERENCE.—HAUTON TIMORUMENOS. LEdited by E. S. SHuckBURGH, M.A. 2s. 6d, 
With Translation, 3s. 6d. [ Senior. 
LIVY.—BOOKS II. and III. Edited by Rev. H. M. SrepHENSoN, M.A. 3s. 6d. [Senior. 
| CICERO.—PRO MILONK. Edited by F. H. Cotson, M.A. 2s. 6d. [ Senior. 
XENOPHON.—ANABASIS. BOOK I. With Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. A. S. Wa- 
POLE. M.A. 1s, 6d. With Exercises by E. A. WELLS, M.A. 1s. 6d, (Junior. 


— MEMORABILIA SOCRATIS. By A. R. CLUER, B.A. is. [Sentor. 
HOMER.—ILIAD. BOOK IX. Edited by the late J. H. Pratt, M.A., and WALTER Lras, 
Litt.D. 2s (Junior. 
—— — BOOKS I. to XII. Edited by W. Lxar, Litt.D., and Rev. A. BAYFIELD, M.A. 
(Junior and Senior. 
| BURIPIDRS. —ALCESTIS. With Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. M. A. BAYFIELD, M.A. 
(Junior and Senior. 
;—— ALCNSTIS. Edited by M. L. Ear.r, Ph.D. 3s. 6d. (Junior and Senior. 
| THUCYDIDES. BOOK VII. Edited by *B. C. MarcHant, M.A. 3s. 6d. [Senior 
—— BOOKS VI.and VII. Edited by Rev. Percival Frost, M.A. With Map. 3s. 6d. 


[ Senior. 
MOLIERE —Le MISANTHROPE. Edited by G. E. FASNAcut. Is. 


[Senior. 
HAUFF.—Die KARAVANE. (Containing Die Geschichte von Kalif nas and Die 
Geschichte von dem Kleinen Muck.) 


Edited by H. HaGer, Ph.D 
[Pr idee and Junior. 


| SCHILLER.—MARIA STUART. Edited by C. SHELDON, Litt.D. 2s.6d. [/unior and Senior. 
—— MARIA STUART. Edited by H. SCHOENFELD. 3s. 6d. (Junior and Senior. 


OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATION, 1902. 


A CLASS-BOOK of the CATECHISM of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. By Rev. 
MacLkarR, D.D. 





G. F. 


1s. 6d. 
| A FIRST CLASS-BOOK of the CATECHISM of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. By Rev. 
6d. 


G. F. Mactear, D.D. 
AN ELEMENTARY INTRODUCTION to the BOOK of COMMON PRAYER. By Rev. 
F. Procter and Rev. G. F. MacLtEar, D D. 2s, 6d. 
A CLASS-BOOK of OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. By Rev. G. F. MAcLEar, D.D. 4s. 6d. 
A CLASS-BOOK of NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. By Rev. G. F. Mactear, D.D. 5s. 6d. 
The ACTS of the APOSTLES—AUTHORIZED VERSION. With Notes by T. BE. Pace, 
M.A., and Rev. A. S. WaALpoLe, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
— The GREEK TEXT. With Notes by T. KE. PaGr, M.A. _ 3s. 6d. 
OUTLINE of ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By J.C. NESFIELD, M.A. 1s. 6d. KEY, 2s. 6d. net. 
[Preliminary and Junior. 


ORAL EXERCISES in ENGLISH COMPOSITION. By J. C. NESFIELD, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
(Preliminary. 
JUNIOR COURSE of ENGLISH COMPOSITION. By J.C. NESFIELD, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
(Preliminary and Junior. 
SENIOR COURSE of ENGLISH COMPOSITION. By J. C. NESFIELD, M.A. 
[Senior. In the press. 
rs of ENGLISH ae and COMPOSITION. By J. C. NEsFIELD, M.A. 
KRY, 2s. 6d. [Junior and Senior. 
ENGLISH” GRAMMAR, PAST and PRESENT. By J.C. NESFIELD, M.A. 4s. 6d. KEY,,. 
2s, fd. net [ Senior. 
SCOTT.—IVANHOE. Border Rdition. 
KEARY.—HEROKES of ASGARD. 2s. 6 
ees ae —LAYS of ANCIENT ROME. 


MA ls. 9d. 

SHAKESPEARE —JULIUS CAHSAR. With Introduction and Notes by K. DEIGHTON. 
1s, 9d. 

SCOTT.—MARMION. With Introduction and Notes by M. MAcMILLan, B.A. 3s. ; 


Si 6d. 
With Introduction and Notes by W. T. Wexr, 








sewed, 2s. 6d. 
SPENSKR.—FAERIE QUEENE. BOOK I. With Introduction and Notes by H. M. 
PERCIVAL, M.A. 3s. 
LAMB.—ESSAYS of —- First Series. With Introduction and Notes by N. L. HaLLwarp, 
.A.,and S. C. Hitt, B.A. 3s.; sewed. 2s. 6d. 
eee 7 the Ye WAR. Rdited by Rev. JoHN Bonn, M.A., and Rev. A. S. WALPoir, 


— Gaiitg “WAR. With Notes and Vocabulary. BOOK I. By Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, 
A. 1s.¢d. BOOKSII.and III. By Rev. W. G. RUTHERFORD, LL.D. 13. 6d. 

VIRGIL —ENEID. BOOK V. With Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. A. CALverT, M.A. 
6d. 


1s, 
HORACE. —ODES. BOOKS I. and II. 
(Elementary Classics.) 1s. 6d. each. 
ee —ANABASIS. With Notes and Vocabulary. BOOK III. 
L, M.A. 1s. 6d. BOOK IV. By Rev. E. D. Stone, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
EURIPIDES —HECUBA. With Notes and Vocabulary by Kev. J. Bonn, M.A, and Rev.. 
A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
es co BOOK VII. Edited by Mrs. MonraGu BuTLER. 33s. 6d. 
AUFF.—Die KARAVANE. Kdited by H. Hacer, Ph.D. 3s. 


With Notes and Vocabulary by T. E. PaGE, M.A. 
(Classical Series.) 2s. each. 
By Rev. G. H. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Limrtep, St. Martin’s Street, London, W.C. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(NINTH SERIES.) 





THIS WEEK'S NUMBER contains :— 


NOTES :—Bolton’s ‘Nero Cesar,’ 1627—The Devil—Jubilee of the 
* Leisur re Hour’—“ Macaw” ‘and “* Macaco ’’—‘ Budget of Para- 
doxes’: Diderot—Harvey and the Circulation of the Blood: In- 
edited Poem—Kane, a Forgotten Actor—Tennis: Origin of Word. 


QUERIES: Carlyle on Symbols—Arms of Married Women—Supple- 
ment to ‘ Faérie Queene '—Picture of New Cross Gate—‘ Fountain- 
pregnant "—Donne's Burial—‘‘ Pen-name ”— Moat’s ‘Stenography’ 
—Gordon, a Place-name—Sir T. Smith, of Parson’s Green—Arch- 
ange de Pembroke— Little Picture Rible "—Feeding Birds—Epitaph 
at Llanrhidian Lower—‘ Cornhill’ Jllustrations—‘ Rotuli Scotia.” 


REPLIES: — Kinborough as Female Christian Name—Desborough 
Portraits and Kelics—St. Briavel — Adulation Extraordinary — 
Ancient Boats—Peehé Family—Acland of Chittlehampton—Pews 
annexed to Houses—“ All Fours,’ a Kentish Game—Regimental 
Nicknames—Kirjath-Jearim—Survival of Paganism—“ Racing ”— 
Copperplate Cuts—Entries in Parish Registers—Leigh Hunt— 
Cure by Hand of a Corpse—‘ Prospicimus modo”—Wearing the 
Hat in the Royal Presence—‘ Pillage, Stullage, and ‘oll ’’—Mer- 
chants of Lukes : Merchantsof Luk—Londres—Bibliography of the 
Kicycle—William the Conqueror’s Half Brothers and Sisters— 
Signature of the Duke of C: Peeper 0d Hymns Ancientand Modern’ 
ad of Cornwall—‘‘ Machine ”=Coach—Paying Rent at a Tomb 
in Church. 


gai Soo we BOOKS :—Lord Ronald Gower's ‘The Tower of London ’— 
‘Modern English Biography,’ Vol. IIL.—Slater’s ‘ Art Sales 
ore the mer 1901 ’— Magazines. 


Notic2s to Correspondents. 


The NOMBER for JANUARY 4 contains :— 


NOTES :—Mercian ng pe aes of the ‘ Leisure Hour ’—Kipling in 
America—“ Rather ’’—RKomney and the Royal Academy—Jews and 
Patriotism—Black "Bottles for Wine—“ Fadge. 


QUERIES :—Epitaph at Cliffe—Tontine—Weeks’s Museum—Crispe— 
Reau Krummel and B. d@’Aurevilly—Knocker Family—brandon, 
Executioner—Musicians’ Company of the City of London—Arms of 
Dutch East India Company—Fourth Duke of Grafton—St. Briavel 
—Painted Tiles—Warlow Family—Oldest Borough in England— 
Morgan of Arkstone—Key. J. ‘aunton—Impey—Bishops’ Signa- 
tures—“ Knevel ’’—‘ L’Art de Précher,’ 1683—Lowndes Motto—Gee 
Family—Pearls a Cure for Corns. 


REPLIES:—Pins in Drinking Vessels — Staunton, Worcestershire— 
Castor-Oil Plant—Horn Dancers—Manx Gaelic—‘‘God speed you 
and the beadle”—‘‘Shimmozzel”— Dickensiana: Mrs. Gamp— 
Rarbara Johnston—Orchestra or Orchestre—Pomeroys of Devon— 
Crossing Knives and Forks—Barras—HKirthplace of Beaconsfield— 
rose! Bell—Surnames derived from French Towns—‘: Spatch- 

ock ’’—Fire kept Kurning—Comic Dialogue Sermon— Arms 0: 
Scotland — Beaulieu as a Place-name — ‘‘ Outrider”’ — Dissington 
Family—Bottled Ale : its Invention. 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—Wilkins’s ‘Caroline the Illustrious ’"—Burke’s 
‘ Peerage and Baronetage '"—Keviews and Magazines. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


The NUMBER for DECEMBER 28 contains :— 


NOTES :—The West Bourne—‘Leisure Hour’ Jubilee—Snuff-taking— 
Petosiris and Ptolemy—Black Armlet as Mourning—* Poor soul,” 
a Drink—Monosyilables in Literary Composition—‘‘Swede”: a 
Ghost-word — Zoar Chapel, Southwark — Anagram — © ompulsory 
Costume for Jews and Christians—Children and Phonetice— 
Dickens and Westland Marston—Hawson Oak and Greek Cross— 
H. Chamberlen the Younger—Keyv. R. Hooker. 


QUERIES :—Borrow’s ‘ Zincali’—Richard I.—Charles V. on European 
Languages—Cossen or Cosen—Shelley’s Cottage at Lynmouth— 
Hymnbook at Horsham—Order of Buffaloes—‘: The books are all 
open ’—Burial Service read over a Kail—Bronze Coin—London 
M.P.s—Fire at Ilminster—Lord Beaulieu’s Pictures at Ditton Park 
—Parentage of Cesar Borgia—Christie Family—‘‘ Uh, life so short!” 

—‘‘ Exoner "—Seven—Signature of Duke of Cambridge— Hammond 
and Roe. 


EPLIES :—William the Conqueror’s Half Brothers and Sisters—Bruce 
and fy Sage of Saying—Bricks —‘‘ Halsh”—Curious Epitaph 
—H. 8. Conway —‘‘ Panshon’’ Bibliography of the RBicycle— 

a etn herd, tell me where Frail’’—The Mitre—Youthful 
M.P.s— English Détenus— Rime on Edward VII. — ‘Omnium 
gatherum’’—Cork Leg—Byrom’s E pigram—Lords Lieutenant—Wife 
of Capt. Morris—Sarten—The Duchy of Berwick. 

NOTES ON BOOKS : — Rankin’s ‘The Marquis d’Argenson and 
Richard II.’ — Wills’s ‘Florentine Heraldry’ — Baillie’s ‘The 
Oriental Club ‘and Hanover Square ’—‘The Clergy Directory and 
Parish Guide '—‘ W hitaker’s Aimanack.’ 


Notices to Correspondents. 








The NUMBER for DECEMBER 21 contains :— 


NOTES :—Desborough Portraits and Relics—Casanoviana—Christmas 

apenas A — Christmas Customs — “ Brattle” — “Jetsam”: 

‘1 ’—Jewish eye of Tolerance—Portraits by Dance 

“AS mad as a tup”—G. D. Grundy—Proof-reading and Mistakes— 
Burial ofa Suicide Saville. Faucit Family. 


QUERIES :~Majolican Bacini on Uld Churches— Vancouver— Kin- 
borough as a Female Christian Name—Pedigree Forms— Lewis 
Ken—First Christmas Card—Heraldic—Lyly—‘ Ullig ”"=Christmas 
in Manx— Aubrey de Vere, Earl of Oxford—Inwood—“ High- falut- 
ing ’’—Keys to Novels—‘ Palatine’s Daughter ’—Lady Louisa Stuart 

—*‘‘Mine host of the Tabard ’’—Cross near Builth—Ince. 


REPLIES :—Obelisk at St. Peter’s—Motto on Venetian Coin—Knife- 
board of an Omnibus—“‘ Ask nothing more of me, Sweet ’’—Sir John 
Fryer—Ancient Boats —*‘ Wage ”-- Wages —‘“‘ Byron’s tomb” — 
Armada Quotation—‘ Castle of Kilgobben ‘—London Coftee- houses— 
Napoleon’s Last Years—‘‘ Fairy Tales—‘‘ Play the goat”—“ Kell” 
or “ Keld”—Needle Pedlars—Staunton—Cuckland— —Song Wanted— 
Kenzo Tramaglino — —Spanish Bibliophile—Crosdill—*‘ Week-end ”’— 

‘There is a day im spring ’’—St. Teilo—Spider-Eating— Green Crise 
—Caster-Oil Plant—sweeny Todd—Sir 1. Pennington— Bocq ger of 
Lord Beaconsfield—‘ The Tempest’ Anagram—“ Ben-c Paris 
Catacombs—Havre de Grice—Thurlow and A meng berry 
Jeaves—Greek Pronunciation— Prisoners of War—Clock and Watch 
Figures—‘' Parver alley.” 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—Nichols’s ‘ Epistles of Erasmus ’—‘ Les Portraits 
de l’Enfant ’—‘ Northern Genealogist.’ 


Notices to Correspondents. 





Price 4d, each ; by post, 44d. each, 


Published by JOHN C, FRANCIS, 


\} 


JUST PUBLISHED. 7 
A 


CATALOGUE 


OF 


ANCIENT, ILLUMINATED, AND LITURGICAL ne 
MANUSCRIPTS, 
Ranging from the Seventh to the Eighteenth Century. P 
ALSO 
FACSIMILES OF MSS. 
AND ve 
WORKS ON PALHOGRAPHY. = 


Contents. — : 
EO ae ae 1-86 M 


II. WORKS ON PALZOGRAPHY, &e.... sibs a 87-112 IN 





BERNARD QUARITCH, 15, Piccadilly, London. i 
of tl 


Small 4to, printed on O. W. paper, with 94 Illustrations in Tint and Colours ; cloth, 18s, net. Hl 





THE ART OF THE PRECURSORS, | 
A STUDY IN THE HISTORY OF | 


EARLY ITALIAN MAIOLICA. 


With Illustrations by HENRY WALLIS. 





Royal 8vo, pp. viii-229, with 154 Illustrations, cloth, 12s, 6d. net. 


2 
BUDDHIST ART IN INDIA. § * 
Translated from the ‘HANDBUCH’ of Prof. ALBERT GRUNWEDEL. 
by AGNES C. GIBSON, 
Revised and Enlarged by 
JAS. BURGESS, CLE. LL.D. F.RS.E., &., 


Late Director-General of the Archeological Society of India, ; 
With 154 Illustrations. 


MIREUR (DOCTEUR H.). Th 


DICTIONNAIRE DES VENTES DART si 


tered 


Faites en France et & l’Etranger pendant les XVIII™° et XIX™= Siécles. CY 
TOME PREMIER. : 


( 
§ 
Al 
I 
( 
P 
é 





. - . Ds 

Large 8vo, pp. ix-590, sewed, LJ. 4s, Paris, 1901. Th 

A work of the highest importance to Collectors, Custodians of Public Institutions, and Dealers. It : 
consists of an immense accumulation of information regarding the Pedigrees and Prices of Pictures, SP 
Miniatures, Engravings, Enamels, &c., sold during the last two centuries. The Work will probably be reada 


completed in from Six to Eight Volumes. 








Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


BERNARD QUARITCH, 15, Piccadilly, London. 
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MR. EDWARD ARN 


LINKS WITH THE PAST. 
By Mrs. CHARLES BAGOT. 
With Portraits. Demy 8vo, 16s, 
THIRD IMPRESSION. 


SPECTATOR.“ Contains many good stories 
and observations on the changes in social man- 
ners up to the present time.” 

WURLD,.—* Few bocks of its kind that have 
lately appeared have been so entertaining and so 
full of interest as this, which, while it only pro- 
fesses to offer passing glimpses of bygone days, is 
a far more trustworthy and vivid record of social 
life during the greater part of the last century than 
many works of greater pretensions.” 





SECOND IMPRESSION. 


WITH RIMINGTON. 


By L. MARCH PHILLIPPS, 
Lately Captain in Rimington’s Guides. 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

GLOBE.—* One of the best written of all the 
war books. A very graphic and thoughtful narra- 
tive, at once interesting and suggestive.” 

DAILY GRAPHIC—* Doubly entertaining, 
firstly on acccunt of its picturesque and vivid de- 
scriptive character, and secondly for the indepen- 
dence of thought and freedom of opinion freely 
expressed throughout its pages.” 


MEMORIALS of DEAN LAKE. 


Edited by KATHARINE LAKE. Withan Introduction 
by Canon RAWLINSON. With Portrait. Demy 8vo, 16s. 


IMPERIUM ET LIBERTAS. The 


History of the Growth of the Imperial Idea. By 
BERNARD HOLLAND. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

SPECT AIOR.—‘‘ The book is one which it will be the 

desire—we may perhaps say the necessity—of every student 
of the higher politics of the Empire to read carefully.” 


HUMAN EMBRYOLOGY and 


MORPHOLOGY. By A. KEITH, M.D., F.R.C.S.Eng., 
Lecturer on Anatomy at the London Hospital Medical 
College. With 250 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
12s, 6d. net. 


MANUAL of ALCOHOLIC FER- 
MENTATION and the ALLIED INDUSTRIES. By | 

C. G. MATTHEWS, F.I.C. F.C.S., &c. With numerous | 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. } 

} 

| 


FOURTH IMPRESSION. 


FOOD and the PRINCIPLES of) 


DIETETICS. By ROBERT HUTCHISON, M.D.Edin. | 
M.R.C.P., Assistant Physician to the London Hospital | 
and to the Hospital for Sick Children, Great Ormond | 
Street. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 16s. net. 


LECTURES on THEORETICAL and 


PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY. By Dr. J. H. VAN ’T. 
HOFF, Professor at the University of Berlin. Translated 
by Prof. R. A. LEHFELDT. 3 vols. demy 8vo, 28s. net. 
Or obtainable separately as follows: Part I. CHEMICAL 
DYNAMICS. 12s.net. Part Il. CHEMICAL STATICS. 
8s. 6d. net. Part III. RELATIONS BETWEEN PRO- 
PERTIES and CONSTITUTION. 7s. 6d. net. 


ANIMAL BEHAVIOUR. By C. 


LLOYD MORGAN, F.R.S., Principal of University 
College, Bristol ; Author of ‘Animal Life and Intelli- 
gence,’ &e. With numerous Illustrations. 
8vo, 10s, 6d. 


Large crown 


NEW NOVELS. 
The FIERY DAWN. By M. E. Cole- 


RIDGE, Author of ‘ The King with Two Faces.’ 6s. 
SPECTATOR.—“ We never remember to have encou.- 
tered a book richer in engaging characters.” 


CYNTHIA’S WAY. By Mrs. Alfred 


SIDGWICK. Third Impression. 6s. 
DAILY GRAPHIC,—“ Undeniably entertaining.” 


The ARBITER. By Mrs. Hugh Bell. 


6s. 
SPECTATOR.—“ There is a very quiet, but very pleasant | 
readableness about the whole of this novel.” { 





CONTRIBUTIONS to MINE.- 





OLD’S NEW BOOKS. 


YALE BICENTENNIAL 
PUBLICATIONS. 


An important Series, by Professors and Instructors at 
Yale University, issued in connexion with the recent Bicen- 
tennial Anniversary. 


THE FOLLOWING VOLUMES ARE READY. 
INDIA, OLD and NEW. By Edward 


WASHBURN HOPKINS, Ph.D. 10s. 6d. net. 
(Just ready. 


The GREAT EPIC of INDIA. Its 


Character and Origin. By EK. W. HOPKINS, Ph.D. 
17s. net. 


The EDUCATION of the AMERICAN 


CITIZEN. By ARTHUR TWINING HADLEY, LL.D., 


President. 6s. 6d. net. 
TWO CENTURIES’ GROWTH of 
17s. net. 


AMERICAN LAW, 1701-1901. 


The CONFEDERATE STATES of 


AMERICA, 1861-1865. By J. C. SCHWAB, PhD. 
10s. 6d. net. 


ESSAYS in HISTORICAL CRITI- 


CISM. By E.G. BOURNE, Ph.D. 8s. 6d. net. 


HISTORICAL and CRITICAL CON- 


TRIBUTIONS to BIBLICAL SCIENCE. 10s. éd. net. 


SHAKESPEREAN WARS. 


I. SHAKESPEARE as a DRAMATIC ARTIST. By 
T. R. LOUNSBURY, LL.D. L.H.D. 12s. 6d. net. 


CHAPTERS on GREEK METRIC. 


By T. D. GOODELL, Ph.D. 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


ON PRINCIPLES and METHODS 


in SYNTAX, witb Special Reference to Latin. By E. P. 
MORRIS, M.A. 83. 6d. net. 


LECTURES INTRODUCTORY to 


the SCIENTIFIC STUDY of LANGUAGE. By HANNS 
OERTEL, Ph.D. 12s. 6d. net. 


A SHORT TREATISE on VECTOR 


ANALYSIS. Founded upon Lectures by Prof. J. WIL- 
LARD GIBBS. 17s. net. 


LIGHT. By C. S. Hastings, Ph.D. 


8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


STUDIES in EVOLUTION. ByC. E. 


BEECHER, Ph.D. 21s. net. 








RALOGY and PETROGRAPHY from the LABORA- 

TORIKS of the SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 

ag by S. L. PENFIELD, M.A., and L. V. PIRSSON, 
ljs. net. 


STUDIES in PHYSIOLOGICAL 
—— Edited by R. H. CHITTENDEN, Ph.D. 


RESEARCH PAPERS from the 


KENT CHEMICAL LABORATORY. Edited by F. A. 
GOOCH, Ph.D! 2 vols. 32s, net. 


STUDIES from the CHEMICAL 


LABORATORY of the SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC 
SCHOOL. Edited by H. L. WELLS, M.A. 2 vols. 
32s, net. 


VOLUMES IN THE PRESS. 
SOCIETOLOGY. A Text-Book of 


the Science of Society. By W. G. SUMNER, LL.D. 
12s, 6d. net. 


ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES in 
STATISTICAL MECHANICS. By J. WILLARD 
GIBBS, Ph.D. LL.D. 10s. 6d. net. 


The GALLEGO-CASTILIAN COURT 


LYRICS of the FOURTEENTH and FIFTEENTH 
CENTURIES. By H.R. LANG, Ph.D. 10s. 6d. net. 


BIBLICAL QUOTATIONS in OLD 


ENGLISH PROSE WRITERS. By A.S. COOK, Ph.D. 
L.H.D. 17s. net. 


PLUTARCH’S THEMISTOCLES 


and ARISTIDES. By .B. PERRIN, Ph.D. LL.D. 


10s. 6d. net. 
The ELEMENTS of EXPERI- 


| aging PHONETICS, By E. W. SCRIPTURE, Ph.D. 
ls, net 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 


H £E & TT, BOS RN ae Se 
Journal of English and Foreign ee Science, 
‘The Fine Arts, Music, and The Drama. 
Last Week’s ATHENZBSUM contains Articles on 

HISTORY of WALES, 

MR. HARDY’S POEMS. 

MR. McTAGGART as HEGELIAN. 

QUEEN MARY I. of ENGLAND. 

DESERTS and FORESTS of NORTH AMERICA. 

The CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of ROME. 

NEW NOVELS:—The Portion of Labour; The Real World; The 
Arbiter; The End of an Epoch; The Winds of Cathrigg; One Life 
Between; An Idol of Bronze; The Tower of Wye; A Younger 
Son. 

THEOLOGICAL HISTORY and LITERATURE, 

BOOKS of TRAVEL. 

SHORT STORIES. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—An Editor’s Sermons; The West Indies 
and the Empire; Jane Austen's Homes and Friends; The late 
Marquis of Bute's Essays ; Annuals. 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

’ a 

MéAAovra Tavra; WILLIAM BRENCHLEY RYE; The HEAD 
MASTERS’ CONFERENCE; KEPORT on the BEVERLEY HIS- 
TORICAL MSS. 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :— Recent Geology; 
Gossip. 

FINE AKTS:— Later Renaissance Architecture; 
Ford, K.A.; Sir J. Noel Paton; Gossip. 

MUSIC :— 


CORONATION MUSIC OF THE PAST. 
Escada Society of Musicians; Gossip; Performances 
Nex cK. 


DRAMA :—The Liars; Gossip. 


ALso— 


Societies; Meetings Next Week ; 


Edward Onslow 


The ATHENZUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


John C. Francis, Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
E.C. ; and of all Newsagents. 


NOW READY, cemy 8yo, clo = 6d. with Plates and Woodeuts, 


‘THe RECORD of “the ROYAL SOCIETY. 
Second Edition, 1901. 


Containing an Account of the Foundation and Early History of the 
Society, its Kenefactors, ‘Trust Funds, and Library, with Chronologica) 
and Alphabetical Lists of the Fellows from the Foundation. 
Harrison & Sons, St. Martin’s Lane, London. 








Crown 8vo, 224 pp. cloth, price 2s. net. 


MINISTER of GOD. 


A 


Selections fram the Occasional Sermons and Addresses 
of JOHN HAMILTON THOM, 
Author of ‘ Laws of Life after the Mind of Christ.’ 


Edited, with a Memoir, by V. D. DAVIS, B.A, 
London: Philip Green, 5, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
A L E P RK t..6.3 
Monthly Supplement to the CONNOISSEUR. 





‘ 


8. 


No. I. on sale, price 8d. 


Contains all practical Information as to the actual Market 
Value of all Articles of Interest to Collectors. 
Published at the Artist Offices, 

27, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


BONUS YEAR 1902. 
N ATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 
FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 
Established 1835. 

The PROFITS are Divided solely amongst the Assured = 
already divided, £5,400,000, 
The next Division will be made as at November 20, 1902, 
and all Assurances previously effected and then existing wil) 
participate. 

Paid in Claims +» £11,000,000 

Accumulated Fund £5,500,000 
Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, combining Life 
Assurance at minimum cost with provision for old age. 

ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary and Secretary. 
48, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 
Applications for Agencies invited, 








EPes's COCOA. The Most Nutritious, 


KFPs'’s COCOA, Grateful and Comforting. 


yPPs's COCOA. For Breakfast and Supper. 


BPPs's COCOA, With Natural Flavour only, 





MAGNESIA. 


D INNEFORD’ 
The best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, 
HEADACHE, GOUT, 


And INDIGESTION, 
And Safest rian for Delicate Constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants. 





37, Bedford Street, Strand. 





MAGNESIA, 


DINNEFORD’ Ss 
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A SELECTION FROM 
SMITH, ELDER & CO’S LIBRARY BOOKS, 





THE HAWORTH EDITION OF THE 
LIFE and WORKS of CHARLOTTE, EMILY, and ANNE 


BRONTE. 7 vols. large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. each, or in set cloth binding, 
ilt top, 2/. 2s. the Set. With Portraits and Illustrations. Introductions to the 
orks are supplied by Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, and an Introduction and Notes to 

Mrs. Gaskell’s ‘ Life of Charlotte Bronté’ by Mr. CLEMENT K. SHORTER, the 

eminent Bronté authority. 

*,* Also the POPULAR EDITION, 7 vols. small post 8vo, limp cloth, or cloth boards, 
gilt top, 2s. 6d. each. And the POCKET EDITION, 7 vols. small fcap. 8vo, each with 
Frontispiece, bound in cloth, with gilt top, 1s. 6d. per Volume; or the Set in gold-lettered 
loth case, 12s. 6d. 


The BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION of W. M. 
THACKERAY’S WORKS. In 13 vols. Large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. each. 


This New and Revised Edition comprises additional material and hitherto unpublished 
Letters, Sketches, and Drawings derived from the Autbor’s original MSS. and Note-Books ; 


and each Volume includes a Memoir in the form of an Introduction by Mrs. RICHMOND | 


RITCHIE. 

*,* The Thirteen Volumes are also supplied in Set Cloth Binding, gilt top, 3/. 18s. 

*,* A Prospectus of this Edition, and of the “STANDARD,” “ LIBRARY,” 
**POPULAR,”’ and other Editions of THACKERAY’S WORKS, with Specimen Pages, 
will be sent post free on application. 


ROBERT BROWNING’S COMPLETE WORKS. CHEAPER 
EDITION. Edited 2nd Avnotated by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, K.C. M.P., and 
FREDERIC G. KENYON. 2 vols. large crown 8vo, bound in cloth, gilt top, with 
a Portrait Frontispiece to each Volume. 7s. 6d. per vol. 

*,* Also the UNIFORM EDITION of ROBERT BROWNING’S WORKS in 17 vols. 

Crown 8vo, bound in sets, 4/. 5s. ; or the Volumes bound separately, 5s. each. 


ELIZABETH BARRETI’ BROWNING’S POETICAL | 


WORKS. CHEAPER EDITION. In 1 vol. with Portrait and Facsimile of the MS. 
of ‘A Sonnet from the Portuguese.’ Large crown 8vo, bound in cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 


*.* Also the UNIFORM EDITION, in 6 vols. Small crown 8vo, 5s. each. This Edition 
contains Five Portraits of Mrs. Browning at different periods of life, and a few Illustrations. 


MISS THACKERAY’S WORKS. Untrorm Epirion. 


Volume illustrated by a Vignette Title-Page. 10 vols. large crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


WORKS BY THE LATE MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
‘LAST ESSAYS ON CHURCH AND RELIGION. With a Preface. 


8vo, 7s. 
“MIXED ESSAYS. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 9s. 
LITERATURE AND DOGMA. Popular Edition, with a Preface. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
GOD AND THE BIBLE. A Sequel to Literature and Dogma. Popular Edition, 


with a Preface. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

ST. PAUL AND PROTESTANTISM, with other Essays, Popular Edition, with 
a Preface. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

‘CULTURE AND ANARCHY. Popular Edition, with a Preface. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

IRISH ESSAYS and Others. Popular Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

ON {cg 2 + edattad OF CELTIC LITERATURE. Popular Edition. 
vO, 2s. 6d. 

ON TRANSLATING HOMER. Popular Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

FRIES DGRIF’S GARLAND. Second Edition. Small crown 8vo, bound in white 
cloth, 4s. 6a. 

jPASSAGES FROM THE PROSE WRITINGS OF MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


Crown 8vo, 7s. ¢d. 


WORKS BY LESLIE STEPHEN. 


THE LIFE OF SIR JAMES FITZJAMES STEPHEN, Bart. K.C.S.I., a 
oy the High Court of Justice. Second Edition. With Two Portraits. Demy 
vo, 16s. 

AN AGNOSTIC’S APOLOGY, and other Essays. By LESLIE STEPHEN. Large 


crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


Crown 


Crown 


HOURS IN A LIBRARY. Revised, Rearranged, and Cheaper Edition, with Addi- | 


tional Chapters. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 6s. each. 

LIFE OF HENRY FAWCETT. With Two Steel Portraits. Fifth Edition. Large 
crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

A HISTORY OF ENGLISH THOUGHT IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. Second Edition. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 28s. 


“THE SCIENCE OF ETHICS. An Essay upon Ethical Theory as Modified by the 
Doctrine of Evolution. Demy 8vo, lés. 7 


MRS. GASKELL’S WORKS, Unirorm Epition. 7 vols., each 
containing 4 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. each, bound in cloth. 
*,* Also the POPULAR EDITION, in 7 vols. small post 8vo, limp cloth, or cloth 
boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each. And the POCKET EDITION, in 8 vols. small feap. 8vo, bound 
in cloth, with gilt top, 1s. 6d. per Volume ; or the Set, in gold-lettered cloth case, 14s, 


LEIGH HUNT’S WORKS. 7 vols. fcap. 8vo, limp cloth, or cloth | 


boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each. 


SIR ARTHUR HELPS’ WORKS. 


3 vols. crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. each. 


Each | 


The DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY and 
SUPPLEMENT. In 66 vols. Vols. I. to XXI. Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN, 
Vols. XXII. to XXVI. Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN and SIDNEY LEE, 
Vols. XXVII. to LXIII., and the THREE SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUMES, Edited 
by SIDNEY LEE. 

Price 49/. 10s. net in cloth binding ; or 66/. net in half-morocco. 
*,* The Volumes are also sold separately, price 15s. each net, in cloth; or in half- 
morocco, marbled edges, 20s. net. 


Prospectus post free on application. 


The INDIAN EMPIRE: its Peoples, History, and Products. 


By Sir W. W. HUNTER, K.C.S.I C.I.E. LL.D. THIRD and STANDARD EDI- 
TION. With Map. Demy 8vo, 28s, 


The LIFE of LORD LAWRENCE. By RB. Boswortu Smita, 
M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, Assistant Master at Harrow School, 
Author of ‘Mohammed and Mohammedanism,’ &c. SEVENTH EDITION. 2 vols. 
large crown 8vo, with 2 Portraits and 2 Maps, 21s. 


BISMARCK: the Man and the Statesman. Being the Reflections 
and Reminiscences of Otto, Prince von Bismarck, Written and Dictated by himself 
after his retirement from office. Translated from the German under the supervision 
of A. J. BUTLER, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. With 2 
2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s. 


The SIEGE of the PEKING LEGATIONS. By the Rev. RoLanp 


| ALLEN, M.A., Chaplain to the Right Rev. C. P. SCOTT, D.D., Lord Bishop in North 
China, for five years Acting Chaplain to H.B.M.’s Legation in Peking. With a Map 
and 10 Text Plans. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


| SOUTH AFRICA a CENTURY AGO, Letters Written from the 
Cape of Good Hope, 1797-1801. By the Lady ANNE BARNARD. Edited, with a 
Memoir and Brief Notes, by W. H. WILKINS, F.S.A. SECOND IMPRESSION. 
| 
| 
| 


‘ortraits. 





With a Portrait Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


_ALIFETIME in SOUTH AFRICA: being the Recollections 
of the First Premier of Natal. By the Hon. Sir JOHN ROBINSON, K.C.M.G., 
Author of ‘ George Linton,’ ‘ The Colonies and the Century,’ &c. Large crown 8vo, 


| 10s. 6d. 

|'A TREASURY of IRISH POETRY in the ENGLISH 
{ TONGUE. Edited by the Rev. STOPFORD A. BROOKE and T. W. ROLLESTON. 
| Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

The ETCHINGHAM LETTERS. By Mrs, Futter Marrzanp, 


Author of ‘ Pages from the Day-Book of Bethia Hardacre,’ &c., and Sir FREDERICK 
POLLOCK, Bart. FIFTH IMPRESSION. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The LETTERS of ROBERT BROWNING and ELIZABETH 
BARRETT BARRETT. FOURTH IMPRESSION. With 2 Portraits and 2 Facsimile 
Letters. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 

MRS. E. B. BROWNING’S LETTERS. Edited, with Bio- 
graphical Additions, by FREDERICK G. KENYON. FOURTH EDITION. With 
Portraits. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 15s. net. 

CHARLES LAMB and the LLOYDS. Edited by E. V. Lucas. 


With Portraits and a Facsimile Letter. Small post 8vo, 6s. 


INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of the RENAISSANCE, 
By Mrs. LILIAN F. FIELD. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The RENAISSANCE in ITALY. By the late Joun AppDINGToN 
SYMONDS. NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 7 vols. large crown 8vo, 2/, 12s. 6d. 


SKETCHES and STUDIES in ITALY and GREECE. By 


the late JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 3 vols. large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. each. 


SHAKSPERE’S PREDECESSORS in the ENGLISH 


| DRAMA. By JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, 
Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


A LIFE of WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, By Sivyey Lez, 
Editor of ‘The Dictionary of National Biography.’ FOURTH EDITION, with a 
Portrait of Shakespeare, a Portrait of the Earl of Southampton, and Facsimiles of 
Shakespeare's known Signatures. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

*,* Also the ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION, in 1 vol. medium 8vo, profusely 

, illustrated with Photogravures, Topographical Views, &c., 16s.; and the STUDENT'S 

EDITION, with Photogravure Plates and 4 Full-Page Illustrations, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE COMMENTARIES. By Dr. G. G. Grervinvs, 
| Professor at Heidelberg. Translated under the Author’s Superintendence by F. E. 
| BUNNETT. With a Preface by F. J. FURNIVALL. FIFTH EDITION. §&vo, lds. 
LIBERTY, EQUALITY, FRATERNITY. By the late Sir James 


FITZJAMES STEPHEN, K.C.S.I. SECOND EDITION, with a New Preface. 
Demy 8vo, l4s. 





PREHISTORIC MAN and BEAST. By the Rev, H. N. 


HUTCHINSON, Author of ‘ Extinct Monsters,’ &c. With a Preface by Sir HENRY 
HOWORTH, M.P. F.R.S., and 10 Full-Page Illustrations. Small demy 8vo, 1s. 6d. 





*,* Messrs, SMITH, ELDER & CO. will be happy to send a Copy of their CATA LOGUE post free upon application. 





London: SMITH, ELDER & 


CO. 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 








Eiitorial Communications should be addressed to “The Editor "Advertisements and Business Letters to ‘The Publisher’”’—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.0. 
Printed by Joun Epwarp Francis, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C., and Published by Joun C. Francis at Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, EC. 
Agents for Scortanp, Messrs. Rell & Bradfute and Mr. John Menzies, Edinburgh.- Saturday. Januery 11, 19. 
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